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THE SPIRIT FAKERS OF 
HERMANNSTADT 


An Amazing Adventure of Houdini 


By HOUDINI 



I HAVE beeo in many tight places 
in my varied life; I have met dan¬ 
gers in the most surprising forms; 
but I have never experienced anything 
more perilous and weird than when I 
was held captive by a group of unprin¬ 
cipled blackmailers in an old castle in 
Transylvania, on the banks of the Maros 
Kiver, in what was at that time part of 
Hungary but was later given to Ru¬ 
mania in the settlement that followed 
the World War. 


This adventure came to me most un¬ 
expectedly, with no hint of its danger¬ 
ous character until I was fully drawn 
into it. I had been exhibiting my ^11 
in various cities of Europe, and had 
just finished an engagement at Roanach- 
ers establislimeift in Vienna, mystifying 
the spectators by escaping from a. triple- 
locked trunk into which I had been 
thrown manacled. I wanted to see a 
little of the picturesque country along 
the Maros River, so, after my engage¬ 


ment at Vienna was finished, I went out 
alone on what was intended to be purely 
A pleasure trip, but which turned into 
as exciting and perilous an adventure 
as I ever experienced. 

In a small village, peopled mostly by 
Rumanians, although it was in Hun¬ 
gry, I stayed overnight with a grocer’s 
family, amusing the children, as well as 
their parents, by several little tricks of 
parlor ma^c. They must have noised 
abroad that a magician was stopping 
with them, for when I was about to de¬ 
part, the next morning, a heavily veiled 
woman came to see me, and asked for me 
by name. 

Wondering how the woman knew who 
I was, I received her in the little living 
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room which the family placed at my 
disposal. 

“Mr. Houdini,’’ she said, speaking in 
the Magyar tongue, “I am in great dis¬ 
tress, and you have it in your power to 
help me. Will you do so?” 

“Madam,” 1 replied, “if you will 
state.your trouble, frankly and clearly, 
1 will see what can be done.” 

She w'as visibly agitated, and her 
body trembled, but the black veil hid 
her features. After, a minute slie re¬ 
gained her composure. 

“Fii'st I must ask you,” she said, 
“whether you believe in spiritualism?” 

I w^s frankly astonished at her ques¬ 
tion. 

“What bearing has this on the mat¬ 
ter?” I countered. 

“If you are a spiritualistic medium, 
then I am lost indeed,” she replied. 

you employ the spirits of the dead 
in.your work?” 

I smiled. 

“On that sepre you can reassure your¬ 
self,” I replied. “In all my escapes 
from handcuffs and trunlu and jails, in 
fact in everything I do, I use nothing 


of that sort.. As for spiritualism, I 
neither believe nor' disbelieve in it. 
There may be honest mediums, but so 
far 1 have never met one, nor have I 
ever established communication with the 
dead. Does that answer your ques¬ 
tion?” 

“Thank heaven,” exclaimed my vis¬ 
itor. “I am the Countess—” 

She hesitated a minute, then resumed, 
somewhat incoherently: 

“I am the Counted D—, but I must 
ask you to respect my confidences be¬ 
cause the honor of our house depends 
upon it. 1 would not come for help to 
you, ,a stranger, except that a disaster 
impends which only you can avei't. Un¬ 
known to you, your name and influence 
have been used by an unprincipled gang 
of blackmailers in an attempt to extort 
secrets from my younger sister, Rosicka. 
My father was a very terrible man, Mr. 
HoudinL Only I and my sister and an 
old deaf-mute caretaker know the fear¬ 
ful secrets of Castle D—. If those se¬ 
crets were related to the world we would 
be shunned by all defsent people and my 
own hopes of happiness in this world 


would be lulled, i am aflianced to a man 
whom I love deeply but he would never, 
marry me, the daughter of such a lino, 
if he knew .the terrible secrets of our 
castle. Yet I am in no way tainted with 
my father’s crimes, for 1 inherit my 
mother’s face and traits. My sister in¬ 
herits from my father his strength of 
will and his stubborn determination, but 
in features and character she too is like 
my mother, who was all sweetness. Look 
upon my features, Mr. Houdini, and 
then say whether you could believe that 
I am the daughter of one of the most 
degenerate and opprobrious villains that 
ever drew the bi^th of life.” 

She threw back her veil, and 1 caught 
a glimpse of beauty and tender loveli¬ 
ness that made iny breath come short,. 
There was in her dark black eyes such 
a pleading wistfulness that I could not. 
help feeling sorry for her; and though 
I did not know wliat she expected or 
wanted of me, I made up my mind then 
and there that I would aid her in every 
way in my power. She gazed at me 
thus for so many minutes that I became 
uneasy. 


TTTTOUDINI, the internationally famous mystijier, who has baffled the public, the shrewdest police and the leading 
scientists of this and other countries for the past twenty years, herewith presents a story of his adventure 
J. J. never before recorded. It is with pleasure that the publishers of this magazine are able to announce that more 
stories of the adventures of Houdini will appear in succeeding issues, none of which have ever before appeared in print. 

Houdini has always been profoundly interested in spiritualistic and psychic phenomena. He has personally 
known most of the leading spiritualists of the last thirty years and, strange to say, they are all intensely interested 
in Houdini from the fact that Houdini has never failed to duplicate any feat of so-called spiritualistic phenomena. 
He has never been able to discover one solitary fact that would convince him of Spirit communication and years agO 
he made solemn compacts with fourteen of his closest friends that the one first to die would communicate with the sur¬ 
vivor, through an agreed signal. The fourteen have passed on and Houdini still awaits their messages in respectful 
seriousness. 

Volumes could be written of the various feats performed by this Master of Escape. Most of them are well known 
to practically every one who has seen Houdini in his numerous appearances before the American public. No man 
lining today could equal Houdini in assembling a crowd if it were announced that Houdini'would.attempt one of his 
miraculous escapes. But Houdini has had some remarkable adventures and has effected some desperate escapes 
that were not advertised beforehand: He has traveled to every nook and corner of the globe and in his note book 
are recorded some of his personal experiences in different dimes that if one were not acquainted with the ability of 
the man, would sound like fiction of the most imaginative sort. Some of these personal experiences will appear in 
future issues of Weird Tales. They will deal with revengeful crooks who have been exposed by Houdini and who 
literally stopped at no means to be revenged on him. They will'set forth the extreme measures resorted to by avaricious 
scoundrels in their attempts to wrest from Houdini the secrets that have made him so famous. They will tell of traps 
set for him with all the skiU and cunning, ingenious minds could contrive. 

Houdini is a lover of books and has the finest collection of psychic, spiritualistic and dramatic works of any man 
in America. He has just completed a new book on the subject of fraudul^ spiritualistic phenomena, *‘A Magician 
Among the Spirits” (Harper & Bro.) and has written quite a few volumes on. various subjects. He is so well known 
that the latest Funk & WagnalW dictionary published the word **HOUDINlZE—to get out of or escape.” 

Dr. Frank Crane, in his syndicated daily editorials, commented recently on Houdini. **He is one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. He is not only a famous magician, but he has a most extraordinary equipment of mind 
and body. He is one of the most perfect and efficient bodies in the world—a very shrewd and resourceful mind. Men 
like Houdini help along a good deal in the sanity of the world by showing the public that most of the hocus-pocus 
piit f orward by people who claim to be assisted by spirits and by magic are nothing bpt clever tricks.” 

In another page of this magazine will appear an announcement that Houdini will answer any rational question 
regarding spiritualistic or psychic phenomena and, such questions and answers that seem of general, interest will be 
published in this magazine from time to time ^— 'The Editor. 
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“Come, Madam,” I said at last, “re¬ 
assure yourself. I give you my word 
that I will help you, and you can .trust 
me absolutely not to reveal your confi¬ 
dences. But I cannot imagine anything 
your father could have done so terrible 
that it would cause anyone to hate so 
fair and sympathetic a woman as you.” 

“Ah, you little know,” she breathed. 

Then, with her head bowed in shame 
and her eyes averted from mine, she told 
a tale of depravity so terrible that my 
brows knitted in loathing, and I invol¬ 
untarily clenched my fists in fierce 
anger to think that such creatures as this 
woman’s father could ever exist on this 
fair earth of ours. I even included her 
in my intense loathing, as her voice 
broke and trailed off incoherently in the 
midst of the most revolting details. 
But when she raised her eyes again, 
and I saw the horror and fear in them, 
a great wave of pity surged over me for 
the unfortunate daughter of a man who 
could wreak such terrible barbarities 
upon innocent peasant girls within the 
dungeons of his castle. 

What she told me that night I am 
under oath never to reveal, and I cannot 
violate that oath. If I said that her 
father was a beast in human form, I 
would be insulting the whole animal or¬ 
der of creation. He was far worse, far 
lower, than any beast. His daughter’s 
narrative told of the disappearance of 
women and young girls in the blackness 
of night, and how tlie Count had organ¬ 
ized searching parties to fool the peas¬ 
ants into believing that he was earnestly 
trying to find the women and girls who 
had disappeared, whereas these poor 
creatures in the dungeons of his castles 
were undergoing—^butl miist not forget 
my oath. Suffice it to say that the mother 
of the Count 's two daughter died from 
shame and terror, and the two girls (my 
fair visitor and her sister Rosicka), 
learning from the ravings of their dying 
father the truth that they already half 
suspected, shut themselves off in part of 
the castle and lived apart from the 
world, until recently, when they had 
gone to Hermannstadt, where love en¬ 
tered the life of my visitor, the Countess 
D-. 

“You see well, Mr. Houdini,” the 
Countess continued, “that all my dreams 
of love and happiness will be over if 
these terrible secrets are found out. 
They, must remain locked in the breasts 
of myself and ray sister Rosicka, to be 
buried forever in the grave when we 
die. Surely no man, no matter how 
much he might love me, could consent 
to link his name and family to a line 
accursed by such a beast as my father, 
the Count D—. And yet he bore a good 


name during his life, and his memory 
is respected, though I cannot hope for 
his happiness now that he is dead” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to re¬ 
mark that nobody could refuse to for¬ 
give one so lovely for sins committed by 
her ancestors. But the full horror of 
the story she had just told me caused me 
to shudder, and I remained silent. 

“Three months ago,” said the Count¬ 
ess D—, “my sister met, in Hermann¬ 
stadt, a noblewoman who was deeply in¬ 
terested in spiritualism. She took my 
mster to several seances, and introduced 
her to a medium named Popkens. This 
medium has converted her completely 
to spiritualism, and he is using his in- 
fiuence to get from her the secrets that 
would* ruin our line. 

“Four days ago she broifght him to 
our castle, which stands on the banks of 
the Maros River two leagues from here. 
The moment I saw him, I knew that 1 
had seen him .before—dark, with small, 
beady eyes that show a great deal of 
white; nervous hands with long fingers; 
a thin, foppishly curled black mustache; 
and a horrible manner of repeatedly 
plucking at his beaklike chin with his 
left hand. There is something sinister 
about the man. 1 know that I have seen 
him before, and in the very castle itself, 
while my father was still alive. Who he 
is and what he knows, it is beyond my 
power to say, but I am certain that I 
have seen him before, and that he is dia¬ 
bolical. If I could only place him defi¬ 
nitely, I know I could convince my sis¬ 
ter tiiat he is an impostor who purposes 
nothing good. 

‘ ‘ In the last seance that my sister at¬ 
tended in Hermannstadt, she says, he 
went into a trance, and my father’s 
spirit spoke through Popken’s lips, in 
my father’s very voice, commanding her 
to release his soul from torment by put¬ 
ting into writing the whole revolting, 
hideousness of his evil deeds on earth, 
as my sister had heard it from the dying 
lips of my conscience-tortured father in 
that terrible delirium that preceded 
his death—the terrified ravings of a 
fiend trying to make his peace with God 
before he dies. As only my sister and I 
and the deaf-mute caretaker attaided 
him in his final illness, my sister is sat¬ 
isfied that it was really our father’s 
spirit speaking to her. He ordered her 
to write out clearly and legibly every¬ 
thing he had told her in his delirium, 
and sign it in the presence of two other 
persons who would be named by him 
in a later seance. 

“Of course Rosicka refused. She 
would take no commands from the 
father whose memory she loathes, but 
she was greatly worried. Then last night 


this false medium, Popkens (for I am 
sure that he is an unprincipled impostor 
and adventurer), held a seance in the 
castle itself, which I attended. He 
claimed to produce the spirit of our 
saintly mother. The apparition com¬ 
manded Rosicka to rescue our father 
from torment by yielding to his wishes, 
and it named two men who are to wit¬ 
ness the affidavit of ray sister. As a 
sign that she was indeed the spirit of 
our mother, speaking to us from beyond 
the grave, she said that she had ap¬ 
peared to these two witnesses in dreams, 
and they were even now on their way 
from Hermannstadt to witness the docu¬ 
ment that my sister Rosicka was to write, 
although our mother’s spirit had not 
informed them what the document was. 

“The voice was indeed like that of our 
mother, but there was also a difference. 
It was that difference which prevented 
Rosicka from then and there going into 
her bedroom and spending the rest of the 
night writing out the fragmentary rec¬ 
ord of my father’s depravities—a rec¬ 
ord that would cause the countryside to 
rise against us, and mean the ending of 
my dream of happiness, if indeed we 
escaped with our lives from those whose 
daughters and sisters suffered from the 
unbelievable debaucheries perpetrated 
by my father. 

“The apparition of our mother, ap¬ 
pearing dimly in the darkened.room like 
a wraith of mist, adjured my sister that 
she tad no right to condemn even the 
worst of sinners to eternal torment, and 
his torment would be unending unless 
a record were left that might be dis¬ 
covered by future generations to expose 
his shame to the world, so that his spirit 
could atone. Such a written record of 
his misdeeds would jeopardize Rosicka’s 
happiness, said the voice, for after the 
document was duly witnessed she was to 
burj’ it behind a certain stone in the 
famous black dungeon. I knew what 
was meant by the black dungeon, where 
in medieval times terrible tortures were 
iuilicted, and I cringed helplessly at the 
thought of ever going down into that 
den of iniquity, last visited by my 
father, whose death was caused by poi¬ 
soning from the bite of the insane girl 
he kept shackled there. 

“But with that thought, sudden light 
came in upon me. This man, this fake 
medium, whom I am certain I had once 
seen in the castle, knew of the dungeon, 
knew of my father’s crimes, and wanted 
to lay his hands upon the evidence. The 
men on their way from Hermannstadt 
to witness the document are his accom¬ 
plices. They aim to obtain the document 
out of the dungeon, after Rosicka Im 
put it there, and then blackmail us out 
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of eveiything we have, for they know 
that both Rosicka and I would give up 
everything and go penniless into the 
world before we would suffer the ignom¬ 
iny of being branded by the depravities 
of our father. The false medium, Pop- 
kens, professes to know nothing about 
what happened during his trance, but 
that is only to convince my sister that 
the communications she has received are 
really from our father and our mother. 
How Popkeus knows anything about my 
father’s crimes, or about the delirium 
that preceded his death, I do not yet 
know, unless he is really a spirituedistic 
medium. In that case his dealings are 
with bad spints intent upon the ruin of 
myself and my sister. 

“Be that as it may, my sister says 
that if the two witnesses from Hermami- 
stadt arrive today, as the apparition of 
our mother prophesied, then she will 
believe that she has received a solemn 
oominand from our mother and will pre¬ 
pare a record of our father’s guilt 
There is no earthly way, she says, by 
which the witnesses could be informed 
to come to Castle D—. Popkens, she 
says, was in a trance and knows nothing 
of the communication from our mother, 
and even had he been conscious he has 
no means of sendmg messages to Her- 
mannstadt, and he has not left the castle 
since the seance. But if Rosicka pre¬ 
pares this paper, then we are lost, for 
it will fall into the hands of the unscru¬ 
pulous Popkens. 

“When I chanced to come to the vil¬ 
lage this morning to post a letter to our 
solicitor in llermanustadt begging liim 
to hasten to my aid, I heard that a man 
was here who performed tricks of magic, 
and from their nature I knew that it 
must be you. Popkens, one week ago, 
took Rosicka to see you perform, when 
my sister was in Hcimaunstadt. Rosicka 
has told me that you are really a great 
spiritualistic medium, that you make 
Bupeniatural escapes, by spirit aid, al¬ 
though you claim to do your tricks by 
your own skill, the better to excite the 
admiration of the public. I asked my 
sister how she knew this, and she said 
that Popkens had told her so. He also 
told her that you were once his pupil 
in developing your mediumistic powers. 
My sister saw you shackled and man¬ 
acled and throwir into a trunk on the 
stage at Vienna, and the trunk was then 
locked and bound around with stout 
rope. A canopy was then placed around 
the trunk, to conceal your operations 
from the audience, and soon you 
emerged from the canopy, having made 
your escape. It seemed impossible for 
any man to perform such a feat by hu¬ 
man means, Rosicka said, but Popkens 


explained to her that you had learned 
how to project your spirit double, and 
that it was only your spirit double that 
went into the trunk, and that you simply 
materialized yourself and again became 
visible to the audience. My sister be¬ 
lieved implicitly in the medium’s expla¬ 
nation.’’ 

At this point in Jthe narrative of the 
Countess 1 interrupted rather heatedly. 

“It is not true,’’ I said. “I am not 
a medium, and I do not make my escapes 
by any such means.’’ 

“I believe you,” the Countess went 
on, “and that is just what I want you 
to tell Rosicka. She has seen you. She 
knows you by sight. If you will go with 
me to Castle D— at once, we shall arrive 
before the accomplices from Hermann- 
stadt get there. Tell Rosicka that you 
are not a medium. Tell her that Pop¬ 
kens is a liar and an impostor. She will 
believe you, and the secrets of our line 
will then be locked within our own bos¬ 
oms, and yours (for I have revealed to 
j-ou all of my father’s secrets that I 
know, sparing nothing), and these se¬ 
crets will perish when we perish. Tlic 
noble line of D— will continue, and the 
happiness which I seek so desperately 
and so selfishly will be secured. It is 
little that I ask, Mr. Houdini, but it 
means everything to me, and I shall pay 
you well.” 

She held out her hands imploringly, 
and her eyes searched deep into mine. 
I told her that I could not accept her 
money for a favor which I was only too 
glad to confer. 

We got into a rather dilapidated oa^ 
lash, and started for the castle. The 
Countess explained that she drove it 
herself because she wanted nobody at 
the castle to know of her excursion to 
the village; and in any case she had 
only the deaf-mute to call upon, for 
they lived very simply in a small part 
of the castle, with but two other ser¬ 
vants, who were man and wife, and did 
all the cooking and took care of the 
house. 

After a drive of slightly more than 
an hour, we came to Castle D— on the 
banks of the Maros River. The old 
moat was empty, except for a stagnant 
scum that showed the presence of an 
inch or two of water; and the castle 
itself had been badly neglected. One 
wall of the castle abutted directly upon 
the river, which washed its base. The 
grounds were well kept, with smooth 
lawns and carefully trimmed shrubs and 
a profurion of roses, testifying to the 
loving care of the old deaf-mute. The 
old man saluted as the calash rolled up 
the dirt road, and then assisted the 
Countess to get down from the vehicle. 


W'e went directly into the drawing 
room, and the Countess at once intro¬ 
duced me to her sister Rosicka, who was 
talking with a dark-skinned and evil- 
featured man whom I rightly guessed 
to be Popkens, the medium. 

I shall never forget the surprise and 
coustemation with which he heard my 
name fall from the lips of the Countess. 
Anger, intense and overwhelming, 
showed on his face for an instant, and 
then passed completely away. He forced 
a broad smile to his lips, and extended 
his hand in greeting. 

“Ah, Mr. Houdini,” he exclaimed in 
passable English, “what a pleasure to 
meet you herel You don’t remember 
me, do you?” 

I had never laid eyes on the man be¬ 
fore that minute. The brazen effrontery 
of his greeting disgusted me. I refused 
the proffered handshake, and, looking 
him straight in the eyes, 1 told him: 

“Mr. Popkens, your game is up. Y’ou 
are a faker and an impostor, and you 
iiave told Miss Rosicka things about me 
that are not true. I am here to expose 
you before you have succeeded in your 
blackmailing schemes.” 

Popkens’ smile became even more 
broad, and, turning to Rosicka, he ex¬ 
claimed in Magyar, so rapidly that I 
could not understand all of what he said 
to her: 

“You see, he knows me. This is the 
great spiritualist of whom we were talk¬ 
ing, who used to be my pupil.” 

“You are lying to that girl,” 1 ex¬ 
claimed in Englisii, my temper showing 
in ray face. 

“Well, well, my dear Mr. Houdini,” 
he replied, in English, rubbing his hands 
together, “we shall talk this over at our 
leisure. If you will allow me, 1 should 
like to talk this little matter over with 
you alone in another room. It will be 
to your advantage,” he added, a men¬ 
acing glint in his eyes belying the broad¬ 
ness of his smile. 

“No, I will talk right now, in Magyar, 
before these two women,” I said, and 
turned to Rosicka, 

Popkeus stood for just a minute, until 
I had launched into my explanation. 
Then suddenly he leaped upon my back 
and threw bis arms about my head, try¬ 
ing to bend it back and choke me. I 
was taken off my guard by the sudden¬ 
ness of the attack, and went down in a 
heap. I quickly shook my assailant 
from my shoulders, and with a smash¬ 
ing blow to the chin I sent him reeling 
to the wall. Unfortunately he was not 
alone, for from the window he had seen 
the arrival of his accomplices from Her- 
mannstadt before he leaped upon me. 

(Continued on page 80) 


This Uncanny Tale of Creeping Horror 
Will Hold You Spellbound 


THE HERMIT OF GHOST 
MOUNTAIN 

By C. FRANKLIN MILLER 


I T’S gorgeous, sir! Perfectly gor¬ 
geous! Faseinatiug, too! There’s 
something akin to madness in a 
storm like this. It makes me wild clear 
through. Thunder, lightning, wind, 
rain, roar and awfulness! I can scarce¬ 
ly keep from tlirowing myself right into 
the thick of it all; but that wouldn’t be 
^rise. Too many trees a-crashing d6wn, 
and it’s too dark to sec. Besides, there’s 
no telling how much of the slope has 
been washed away. . . . Whew.' 
how she howls! It’s the wildest party 
the old woods have had in many a moon. 

I’ll swear I never felt the big hill 
tremble so, and I’ve lived up here on the 
top nigh on to fifty years. Peels as if 
the whole-face of the cliff were being 
blasted away. I ’ll say you were lucky. 



concerned. You’re safe enough in here 
with the candles lit—even though it is 
a bit gloomy. 

Guess you thing I’m not much of a 
host; but you’ll have to overlook my 
Wei'S, sir. It’s very seldom that any one 
gets to the top of Ghost Mountain and 
my manners suffer from disuse. The 
folks down in the valley never venture 
near. Some say that they’ve heard 
strange sounds up here among the trees. 
Others say that they’ve seen queer sights. 
But they all agree that the old hill is 
haunted. That’s how it got its name. 


son, in stumbling across my shack when 
you did. Lucky, too, that you didn’t go 
tumbling down over the edge in the 
blackness. That’s a drop of more than 
five hundred feet, and nothing but rocks 
at the bottom. Sort of makes you shiver 
to think of it, eht 

But even that would be better than 
a struggle with one of the ghosts that go 
prowling around these woods. There's 
fully a score of them and they’ll all be 
out in foree this night. They just nat¬ 
urally go crazy whenever a gale sweeps 
across the top. Bad weather is our hob¬ 
by up here, sir; but you needn’t feel 
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Acwrdiiig to an old story, Gliusl 
Mountain was once the retreat for a 
band of outlaws who terrorised the coun¬ 
try for miles around. Piually they got 
to fighting among tl)emsclve.s and killed 
each other off. According to the stoiy, 
that fight is still raging and can be seen 
and heard during a storm like this if any 
one is bold enough to venture up the 
slope. 

Some mighty peculiar thefts have oc¬ 
curred down there in the valley. I’ve 
heard it said that food, drugs and chem¬ 
icals were the articles sought; but, 
strangely enough, the robbers have never 
been apprehended. The stolen goods 
have never been found. That is w'hy the 
folks domi there insist that the ghosts 
of the outlaws are still operating. 

Hm! Perhaps that’s why you’re up 
here tonight! Wanted to see those 
ghosts for yourself, eii? Reporter— 
maybe? You’ve got the gidt, son. It 
was a bold move. 

Ah! Bold blood! This is gofrgeous. 
You came just in time, sir. Yes—yes. 
indeed! S<‘.ience can make use of you. 

But, here! Slip off those sopping 
clothes and crawl into this blanket. I’ll 
put another log on the fire. Your things 
will soon be dry. . . . Come on, 
son, you might as well. You won’t be 
able to venture out, anyway, until the 
storm has gone down. . . . 

There, you look real comfortable now. 
We can’t let your blood get chilled. 
That would be unpai-donablc! I’ll pour 
out a drink that will warm you up. 
Guess you need it after that soaking. . . 

It’s a pretty color, isn’t it, sou? Good 
stuff, too! Yes—it does look like blood, 
but what if it is? I’ve swallov,-ed some 
viler liquids with the same color in my 
time and they wore called wine. Come 
—what’s in a nanie! No? Well, 1 like 
it. It’s such a beautiful red. Mighty 
uouiishing, too, especially if it’s fresh. 

When I was younger there was noth¬ 
ing to me but skin and bones. 1 wasn’t 
expected to live. Someone suggested 
that 1 drink a quart of ox blood every 
day.. At first it was worse than any 
medicine; but that was only a queer idea. 
I grew to like it. It made me immensely 
strong in time. 

Look at me. sou! \'ou would never 
guess that I was a puny weakling at one 
time. Vou might not believe that I’ve 
passed the centurj' mark in age. This 
gray head of mine has gone uncovered 
through more than a hundred winters 
and I haven’t known sickness in years. 
That is my secret, son. Maybe I Ti tell 
it to you. . . . 

Listen! Do you hear that w^ailing? 
Sounds like wind in the trees, but it’s 


not. 'I’hafs the ghost of Jerry McFad- 
den. I kjiow them all—1 ought—and 
he’s the wildest one in the lot. Always 
comes pjwvliug around at this hour, 
whether the moon shines or not, and 
starts his wailing. 

Jerry was as strong as an ox and no 
more intelligent. Just a hopeless idiot 
There was notliing courageous about 
him; he simply didn’t luiow enough to 
keep out of danger. But he had strong 
blood. That was his redeeming feature. 
Strong blood! So I used him! 

He hates me like poison. Sets a lot 
of traps to get me, but I’m wise in the 
ways of ghosts. He tries to creep into 
my brain whenever I’m off guard and 
make me do things which miglit cause 
deatlu Soqnds unusual for an idiot; but 
they do say that death is a wo.nderful 
healer. Why, whenever I get near the 
Now you’ll hear a sobbing that will just 
urging me to jump. But I always man¬ 
age to fight him off. . . . 

Whew! What a crash! Seems to be 
getting worse outside. My toes are 
tingling yet from the shock. Pelt as 
though it split the old hill right in two. 
Now you’ll hear a sobbing that will just 
abopt wring your heart. Over here un¬ 
der the window on the outside. Hear it? 

Poor little Nina! A perfect beauty 
in her time—and young. Young blood! 
Just another martyr to science. She’s 
scared to death of thunder and always 
comes a-crying whenever the noise is 
especially piercing. I was hoping that 
Jerry would be able to comfort her, but 
it seems he is too busy watching me. 

B ut about JeriT—I didn’t finish, did 
I? I killed him! Now don’t look 
that way. This was years ago when the 
big idea first dawned. . . . Wliy, 
you aren’t afraid, arc you, son? Of 
coui-sc, not! Bold blood can’t be scared. 

Every’body down in the valley knows 
that 1 killed Jerry. At least I’ve told 
them; but they won't belie\'e me. They 
just wag their heads and smile. Some 
tap their temples with their fingers a.s 
if to say that I’ve gone mad. Pools! 

1 killed Jerry, and that is the truth. 
Nothing could be plainer. In some way 
or other he wandered iivto the shack and 
was a-sitting nght there where you are 
when 1 first saw him. I had been e.xperi- 
uienting for some time—^j'Cars, in fact— 
and when I saw his pdwei'ful frame the 
big idea came to me in a flash. Strong 
blood! 

I plunged my knife straight through 
his heart and turned it round and 
round. He squealed like a stuck pig 
and bled just as much. Yes, Jerry was 
a husky ox! 


Did 3 'ou ever see blood gush out of 
a dying heart, sou? It’s a gorgeous 
sight—and interesting! At first it shoots 
out thick and lich—like oil. It’s a 
beautiful color. Jerry’s was especially 
fine. Then it wells up fitfully for a 
spell and finally eases off into a tiny 
trickle. I’d like for you to see if, 
son. ... 

Jerry started his tricks from the very 
first. He made me feel soared for a 
spell. That is how 1 came to make the 
mistake I did. 1 thought 1 had to hide 
his body. So I drained him down in 
the work-shop and stuffed him under¬ 
neath the bunk there ... It was a mis¬ 
take to keep it secret. 

Por daj's I could not rid my mind of 
that dead carcass. The thought kept me 
from sleeping, too. ify nerves grew 
jumpy and violent pains began to knock 
in my head. It got so that I could sec 
that body wherever I looked. I could 
feel its heart thumping and burning 
away at my back whenever I tried to lie 
in the 'ounk. 

The time came when the beat of that 
heart never left me at all. It made no 
difference whether I was in the shack, or 
out in the woods, I could always hear its 
monotonous thump — thump — thump. It 
felt like a hammer knocking in my cars 
and I began to get dizzy spells. The 
horrible feeling possessed me that the 
beat of that heart was chipping off bits 
of my brain with each thump. I thought 
I was going mad. 

But a madman cannot reason, son. 
Always remember that. I begun to rea¬ 
son. What was it that troubled met 
The heart of Jerry MePaddeu! Aiid 
why? Because I was nurking an over¬ 
powering seci-et. The remedy' was sim¬ 
ple. I’d reveal niy secret and smother 
the heart. 

So 1 pulled out Jeriy's Unly. His 
heart stuck like glue—Jerry hates me 
like poison!—but I managed to pry it 
loose I sealed it in a bottle. Here it 
is. See! Quite a little thing to kick up 
such a rumpus. I'hat hole in the center 
is where I turned the knife. 

The smaller lump iu there is the heart 
of little Nina. 1 thought she would be 
good company for Jeriy, but he doesn't 
seem to pay much attention to her. He 
just wails areund in the tree-tops while 
she cries outside the window there. 

Listen! Do you hear them? Jcirj 
can’t be mucli of a ladies’ man. He 
could at least be gallaut on a night like 
this. 

Are you sure you won’t have a drink, 
son? You look as pale as a ghost. Re¬ 
member, it’s very strengthening. No? 
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Well, I hate to drink alone, but here’s to 
you! 

Yes, I bottled Jerry’s heart and made 
my way down into the valley. They 
told me that a body had been fished out 
of the river and identified as Jerry’s. No 
one would believe my story. They just 
smiled behind my back and whispered 
that the Hermit was going mad. 

I suppose iny tale did sound wild and, 
instead of jailing me, they pitied me. 
yomeone even suggested that I come 
down in the valley to live. They didn’t 
know it, but that was impossible. I had 
my work to do up here. 

They thought Ghost Mountain was get¬ 
ting on my neiwes. Funny—that! Why, 
son, I love this big, old hill and the more 
the ghosts the merrier. They under¬ 
stand me and I understand them—ex¬ 
cept for Jerry. 

Are you smiling, sir? I saw the cor- 
jiers of your mouth twitch. Don’t make 
the same mistake that the valley folk 
did. Don’t be a fool! 

No sooner had I bottled Jerry’s heart 
than he started wailing—just like that! 
Hear him? I thought he wanted com¬ 
pany. Nina was such a prett.v little 
thing and I felt sure Jerry would be 
pleased. 

1 found her lying in the midst of an 
auto smashup near the bottom of the 
falls. She said her machine had hurd¬ 
led the road at the top. She was badly- 
jarred and her. left leg was broken, but 
she had no serious injuries. 

1 carried her up here and tried to set 
the broken bone. She fainted. I wish 
you could have seen her then, son. She 
was a beautiful sight—and young. 
Youngblood! So I used her. 

I severed an artery in each wwist. I, 
doubt if she ever knew what had hap¬ 
pened. But I didn’t make the same mis¬ 
take as I had with Jerry. Only a fool 
would do that. I dug out her heart 
while it was still warm and put it in 
the bottle there. 

Again those fools down below refused 
to believe me. They found her machine 
where I had left it and said that her 
body' was caught among the rocks deep 
under the surface where no one could 
get at it—because of the force of the 
stream pouring over, the side. 

I and my tales were beginning to be 
a joke. The Hermit of Ghost Mountain 
Avas surely- mad, but perfectly harmless. 
He was simply too old to live alone. 

That’s why I don’t bother them any 
more Avith my tales. I havenH been seen 
dpAm there in years. Truth is stranger 
than fiction—and no one believes fiction. 
It is easier to. believe a lie. 


T ISTEN! Do you hcai* that groan- 
' ing—outside the door? That’s the 
ghost of old Buck Weaver. He was old 
enough to die, anyway. Old Blood! 
Didn’t have enough in his body to keep 
him warm. But what he had was use- 
fuL A little drop of old blood avHI go 
a long way, son I 

You are smiling, sir—just like the 
rest Fools! Fools! All of you! The 
day Avfll come when the Hermit of Ghost 
Mountain Avill be famous. Then no ohe 
Avill smile. They’ll call me a genius in¬ 
stead of mad. They’ll live for centuries 
and revere my name. For I’ve un¬ 
earthed that thing which the Avorld has 
been seeking since the days of Ponce de 
Leon. I’ve discoA^ered the Spring of 
Life! 

You think I’m mad. I can see it in 
your eyes. Oh, you skeptics! You dis¬ 
believers! You’ve stood in the way of 
progress ever since the darni of man. 
EA'en I had to steal away from- your 
laughter and jeers and hide away among 
the phantoms of Ghost Mountain. A 
martyr to science! But in spite of your 
jeers I’ll make you rich. I’ll give you 
everlasting life! 

Ah, that interests you, son! AlAvays 
ready to live and enjoy—never ready to 
do and die. Bold blood takes all and 
^ves nothing. Ha! Ha! This is gor¬ 
geous. 

Listen! Granted the existence of 
food, air and water, which are the gifts 
of nature, Avhat one thing is essential to 
human life? Arms? Legs? No! I can cut 
them off and you’ll live. Your head? 
I can decapitate you. Your heart? I 
can dig it out. But what Avould then 
happen? You’d bleed and I wouldn’t 
be able to stop the flow. As soon as 
you’d be drained your body would be 
useless. Why? Because , yOu cannot 
live Arithout blood. That is what life 
is dependent upon. Blood! 

You see, I reason! And still you 
think I’m mad. A madman cannot rea¬ 
son, son. I’ve told you so before. 

I like you, bold blood! Come, I’ll 
show j-ou the living proofs of my scien¬ 
tific statement I keep them in my 
Avork-shop underneath. Better bring 
another candle. The place is always 
dark, and one won’t be enough. Catch 
hold of the railing, son; these steps are 
mighty steep. . . . Careful! 

Cold dOAvn here, isn’t it? Keep that 
blanket Avrapped about you. Your blood 
must not be chilled. . . . Guess it isn’t 
necessary to start a fire. We won’t be 
down here long. 

Yon are .the first to see this, son, and 
you’ll find it mighty interesting. In¬ 
structive, too! I call it the Morgue of 


Life, for here lie the martyrs of life 
eternal. Some are only flesh and bones. 
That is -why their ghosts keep prowling 
around, like wailing Jerry. . . . Some 
are still living, but I keep them drugged. 
There is no suffering. 

Look at this one first, son. You see, 
his tongue is out. He cannot talk. And 
still he lives. You can feel his heart. 

And this specimen here has neither 
arms nor legs. I had a hard time pull¬ 
ing him through, but his heart is still 
a-thumping. 

Both of them have blood. They live. 

In this row of sacks are nothing but 
flesh and bones. The bodies are drained. 
They’re dead. I keep their blood in 
separate jugs—all labeled—over there. 

Notice, son, the blooded ones are liv¬ 
ing and the drained ones are dead. That 
proves the theory Avhich forms the basis 
of my secret. Life cannot be maintained 
without blood. It is the very first es¬ 
sential. 

Are you cold, son? Your candle is 
shaking so. Better tuck that blanket 
close about you. There! 

Now let us take our reasoning a step 
further. We know that blood Avill main¬ 
tain life. Then why do we all die in a 
feAv short years? Because each body 
contains only one type of blood—either 
weak blood, strong blood, old blood, or 
some other one of the various types. In 
no body AArill we find a mixture. 

You must remember that some of the 
types of Avhich I speak tend to increase 
life and some tend to diminish it. 
Therefore, Ave conclude that a correct 
mixture of certain types, eliminating the 
undesirable ones, Avill materially lengtli- 
en life. As the average length of life 
increases, longer-lived types Avill be 
foi-thcoming which, upon being added to 
our nuxture, will still further increase 
the human span of years. And so on tor 
life eternal! 

Do you follow me, son? The process 
is simple—like all things when once 
thought out. My di.<Bctilty- arose over 
the selection of the correct types for my 
life-giving potion. I had still to deter¬ 
mine my formula. And that is where 
Jerry helped me out. 

This is Jerry’s sack. He’ll soon be 
nothing but a powder. 'Phat jug there 
contains what is -left of Ids blood. I had 
to add certain chemicals to keep it from 
coagulating. You will notice that it is 
a rich red. Strong blood! 

Listen! Jerry is unusually Avild to¬ 
night. Guess he knows we’re talking 
about him. 

Here is the blood of little Nina. It 
is lighter in color. Young blood! 
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Bring your flame a little closer, son. 
I want you to see clearly. 

This is the blood of old Buck Weaver. 
It is very dark—almost black in the can¬ 
dle light. Old blood! 

And tliere you’ve seen three-fourths 
of my formula. Strong blood to give the 
necessary vitality for a longer life. 
Young blood to keep the system pliant 
and active. Old blood to increase the 
span of years. . . . But the thing is not 
complete. One other is needed to fill the 
formula. . . . Bold blood—to lend men¬ 
tal courage and keep the body going. 
That’s Where you come in, son. . . . 

Ah . . . There! Don’t struggle. I’ve 
got you. Bold blood never says die. 
This is gorgeous. If you hadn’t jumped 
me then, I couldn’t have used you. Bold 
blood is essential! 

See—I can hold you like a baby. And 
my hair is gray; my bones are old. An¬ 
other proof of a certain phase of my 
theory, sir. A man is no better than his 
blood! And I drink—strong blood! 

It’s useless, son. Take It easy. Don?t 
be selfish. Think of humanity. Your 


bones will be famous in my Morgue of 
Life. 

Wait ... I’ll strap you down . . . 
There! I said that science could make 
use of you—and now is the time. I, 
envy your martyrdom! 

Let’s see! My knife! Don’t shout, 
son; you’ll frighten little Nina. There! 
’Twas thus that I turned it round in 
wailing Jerry, ^ee how it gushes! Ah! 
Bold blood is brisk. This is gorgeous. . 

Strong blood! Young blood! Old 
blood! Bold blood! My formula is 
complete. I can live anotlier century.., 

Are the candles still lit, son? I can 
—scarcely see. Everything is black— 
black! My head is—swimming—and I 
feel all numb. 

It’s Jerry! I can hear him—wailing 
—in my brain . . . He’s gotten—in! 
Light—son—Kphf/ . . . He’s choking 
. . . killing . . . Ah—hi 

'^HB following is an e.xtraet taken 
from a feature story appearing in 
the Valley Courier, dated September 10, 
1923; 


“tVlat happened up there in the Her- 
mit’t) cabin will always remain a mya- 
tery. When Detective Sandereon’e men 
broke in they found- a trap dobr in the 
floor atandiiig open. The dug-out below 
was littered with horrors. The ground 
was caked with dried pools of blood, while 
gallons of the same liquid filled numerous 
Juga standing around like wine. Fully a 
dozen burlap sacks stood arrayed along the 
wall, each one containing the decomposed 
remains of a human body. 

“Two unidentified ineii, both drugged, 
were found tied down to logs. One had 
his tongue cut out, while the other was 
minus arms and Ic'gs. Both of them are 
strangers in this locality. They arc not 
expected to live. 

“Young Donaldson was found strapped 
dowh on his back with a long hunting knife 
protruding from a horrible wound in his 
chest. The Hermit was huddled up close 
by. His whole body was a mass of blood. 
There are indications of a hemorrhage hav¬ 
ing occurred from his nose and mouth. 
It is thought that he died of aiioplvxy, but 
no definite statement can be made until 
after the autopsy. 

“Donaldson was the local correspondent 
of the Associated Press. It is believed that 
he intended collecting suflici<!nt data to 
weave a feature story around the Hermit 
of Ghost Mountain.” 


The Language of Animals 


TS there a laii|:uag:e of animals? If one means by language 

sounds conveying ceiiain sensations, desires and impres¬ 
sions, animals certainly speak, according to tiie observations 
of various competent observers. If onemeans articulate words 
enable of conveying ideas in the proper acceptation of the 
wor4 animals do not have a language. 

Language is of two kinds. The first is merely of the senses, 
expressing only impressions, sensations, etc., and consists 
solely of inarticulate sotmds, cries and gestures of various 
sorts. This sort of language, which represents no thought, 
no idea and still less any reasoning process, exists among 
aainuds and is common to them. 

This confusion in the meaning of the word “language” 
has led many scientists to defend the untenable opinion that 
animals have an intellect of the same kind, although in less 
degree, as that of man. 

One authority, GarboneUe, has given a remarkable descrip¬ 
tion of this langn^e of pnre ^nse—cries of joy or of fright, 
joyous shouts, sighs of sadness or grief, various movements 
of the wings in birds, waggings of the tail in dogs, etc., and 
in man the play of feature, instinctive movements and mono¬ 
syllabic exclamations. 

The essential and fundamental difference between this 
langdage of the senses and spoken language is that the 
fomer, because it represents no idea, implies no conversation. 


The animals do not talk with one another, and if all the 
naturalists iu the world observe all the gorillas, chimpansees 
and orangutans of the African jungles they will never sur¬ 
prise them in a single conversation. They will be able to 
notice certain cries and gestures, more or less varied, corre¬ 
sponding to the impressions, sensations and passions of all 
this monkey tribe, just as they might observe the same with 
any other class of animals. 

To have a real language there must be judgment and rea¬ 
son, founded, at least implicitly, on an abstract and universal 
idea; not an instinctive judgment without freedom, like that 
of the kid which, seeing the wolf, decides to run away, but 
a free, conscious and reasonable judgment. 

The articulate word, which alone constitutes real language, 
may be replaced with gestures, with signs, by deaf mutes, 
for example, just as it is put into certain characters in hand- 
writing, but these character, signs and gestures correspond 
in this case to ideas, not merely to the phenomena of pure 
sensation. 

We may recall the failure of the learned naturalist, Sir 
John Lubbock, who, in spite of. several months of daily 
practice, fifilowed out with unalterable patience, could not 
teach his dog to read. 

The same result awaits all attempts to decipher and note 
the alleged speech of monkeys. 



A Brief Tale of Two Madmen 
Chained Together 

Justice in the Foothills 

By CLEMENT WHITE 


S TARR and Collins were apathetic 
throughout their brief, dramatic 
trial. Following the juiy’s ver¬ 
dict of first degree murder, their sullen 
demeanor became an integral part of 
their beings. 

They did not show emotion when the 
sheriff and deputies prepared them for 
the trip to State’s prison to await execu¬ 
tion. 

Heavily manacled, Starr’s left wrist 
chained to Collins’ right, they huddled 
in the automobile ready for the journey 
to Mills Junction, where the officers 
planned to take a through train to the 
penitentiary. 

The weather matched the prisoners’ 
hkxkI. a drizzle dampened the car and 
its occupants, while great fog banks 
shrouded the hills. As the car nosed its 
way along the trail, the mist gradually 
tamed to rain. The sheriff was nervous, 
“The road’s getting slippery; we’d 
best put on the chains,” he told the 
deputy. “I’d hate to sMd over one of 
these cliffs. It’d be the finish, I 
reckon. ’ ’ 

Inspection of the tool-box showed the 
chains were missing. 

“We must have left them in the 
garage,” apologized the driver. “The 
trail ahead isn’t any worse than the 
part we have come over; it’s as safe to 
go forward as to return.” 

“Go slow, then,” replied the sheriff. 
“I don’t fancy this trip. I’d forgotten 
how ornery this road is.” 

The car swerved from side to side in 
spite of the driver’s efforts. He was 
slowing up for a steep descent, when the 
heavy machine left the trail. It spun 
suddenly, like a thing bewitched, hurl¬ 
ing its occupants over the side of a 
chasm, while it rolled over and over on 
its way to destruction in the boulder- 
studded bottom. 

The sheriff and deputies followed the 
car to the canyon bottom, where Starr 
and Collins would have joined them, 
only, as they dropped over the canyon 
'wall, they passed on opposite sides of a 
tonted cedar. The chain which bound 
them toother held securely, and they 


were suspended in the air, kicking des¬ 
perately, almost tearing the tree from 
its precarious root-hold. Starr hooked a 
toe over a jutting rock; inch by inch 
they worked their way to the canyon’s 
rim, and were back on the trail when 
darkness fell. 

StaiT was panting; but was not nearly 
so winded as Collins. He set the pace 
through the gloom, heading for the foot¬ 
hills to the north. They reasoned that 
hours would pass before their escape was 
discovered. Moreover, pursuing posses 
would be at a disadvantage among the 
trackless foothills. 

The following night they crossed a 
small stream at a gravel bar and spied a 
dead fish lying on the bank. Throwing 
themselves flat on their stomachs, they 
devoured it in great bites; for with the 
exception of a rabbit, which a surprised 
bob cat had dropped, this was their first 
meal since their escape. 

Because of the chain which linked 
them together, they formed close part¬ 
nership. Neither could lie down, sit 
down or arise without the consent of the 
other. Bitterly they cursed the links of 
steel which turned their waking hours 
into a series of mishaps. 

So far, posses had not appeared on 
their trail. This was not strange, con¬ 
sidering the wide expanse of sparsely 
settled country which must be searched. 
The fugitives were in little dread of 
men; but, waking or sleeping, they could 
not rid their minds of the thought of 
avenging dogs. The anticipation of 
bloodhounds caused a cold sweat to 
dampen Starr’s clothes, while Collins 
gritted his teeth and lunged forward 
wth desperate steps. Both men knew of 
the dogs, half bloodhound, half mastiff, 
that were owned by a rancher near Mills 
Junction. It was the boast of the coun¬ 
try that these terrible dogs seldom lost 
a trail, and, when loosed unmuzzled, had 
been known to rend fugitives limb from 
limb. 

Starr and Collins had one hope. Some 
years ago Starr had spent several weeks 
with a renegade hermit, who had a shack 
in the woods beyond the foothills. If 
they could reach his shack he would re¬ 


move their manacles. He might be dead, 
or he might have moved, but the fugitives 
hoped against hope that he would be 
ready to aid and hide them. 

The nights were cool in tltc foothills; 
but the days were hot. Berries were 
abundant, hanging dead ripe on count¬ 
less bushes, providing food. When they 
stopped to rest they worked persistently 
at their manacles. If they could sever 
the chain which bound them wrist to 
wrist, their progress would be easier and 
safer. 'This much accomplished, they 
might devise a way to remove the hand¬ 
cuffs. They dragged the chain back and 
forth over flint rocks. They worked and 
strained and pulled; but the stout links 
refused to yield. After each trial, Starr 
and Collins arose cursing, and continued 
their flight'toward the north. 

■pABLY one morning both men paused 
^ simultaneously, holding their breath 
while they listened. From the soutli 
floated a faint echo which froze the blood 
in their veins. Again the sound echoed. 
It was the baying of a hound. The bay¬ 
ing increased in loudness, as the pursuit 
grew closer. 

Starr and Collins crashed through the 
brush to a small rock pile; gasping and 
moaning they dragged their wearied 
bodies on top of the rocks, and saw the 
hounds lope throug:h the brush into an 
open space. The great dogs were un¬ 
muzzled. As the fugitives cringed be¬ 
fore the attack, the triumphant baying 
of the hounds gave place to a plaintive 
whimper. The great dogs paused in 
their tracks; the hair bristled on their 
backs, while their tails sank between 
their legs. Their brate instinct had 
warned them of a peril which tearing 
fangs would not guard against. 

A wolf had emerged from the brush 
to the north of Starr and Collins, and its 
bared fangs, tlie fetid slaver streaming 
from its jaws, the eyes staring balefully 
and the dull, upstanding hair showed 
that the wolf was mad. 

The dogs fled from its approach, but 
the men were in the path of the frenzied 
animal. They tried to leap away from 
the dripping jaws whish slashed them; 
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but were bitten in several places before 
u kick disabled the animal 

Hope fled from the hearts of the 
fugitives as they examined their wounds. 
They were haunted with the spectre of 
approaching madness. 

They cursed and fought and strained 
on the chain until their wrists were torn 
and bleeding. They rolled on the ground 
and wept, then arose and continued 
their efforts with the chain. 

The presence of each became decided¬ 
ly objectionable ^.o the other. Who 
would be the first victim of rabies? This 
question drove them to frenzied pulling 
and straining. The thought uppermost 
in the mind of each was a consuming 
desire to become separated from his com¬ 
panion. They fought the chain at inter¬ 
vals throughout the night, then con¬ 
tinued their dwperate journey. 

The morning sun stole over the brood¬ 
ing hills. Wild animals feasted, gam¬ 
boled and basked in the golden sunshine. 
A fisher emerged from a pool with a 
fish in its mouth, saw the fugitives, then 
fled. Grouse went about their affairs 
undisturbed, and a great eagle sailed in 
wide circles tiu*ough the azure air. 

Peace rested over wild things; but in 
the hearts of the two men raged an In¬ 
ferno. They knew they were to die, and 
in a measure they comprehended the 
manner of their death. 

As they paused to eat berries they 
eyed each other sharply, kneeling by 
the bushes, scratching their faces with 
brambles as they devoured the watery 
food. The berries sustained life; but did 
not strengthen them. Their bodies 
gradually weakened; but this weakness 
did not lessen the feverish vigor of their 
minds. 

Each knew what the other was think¬ 
ing. The one who showed the first 
symptoms of rabies would be killed, if 
possible, by his companion. 

One afteruooru they trudged through 
a thicket and approached a babbling 
brook. Hours had elapsed since their 
last drink, and Starr sank to the ground, 
eagerly gulping the water. 


His thirst quenched, he glanced at 
Collins, then his body stiffened. Collins 
was not drinking. His eyes were be¬ 
coming dull and fixed. A shiver shook 
his form as they regained their feet. The 
shaking spells recurred, his spasms be¬ 
coming more intense. 

Suddenly he gave an unearthly shriek 
and bared his teeth at Starr, who leaped 
aside in fright, swinging Collins around 
and around, his fright adding strength 
to his muscles. Panting and exhausted, 
they crouched on the ground, glaring 
and whimpering. 

Another spasm shook Collins as they 
crossed a ridge. He tried to bite and 
tear Starr’s arm. Remembering a fight¬ 
ing trick he had learned in the lumber 
camps, Starr lunged, with his left kiree 
extended, striking Collins in the stomach. 
They fell to the ground, Collins made 
temporarily helpless from the blow. 
Starr again drove his knee into the mad 
man’s abdomen. Collins raised his head, 
and Starr dashed his own head against 
it, the impact driving Collins’ head 
against a sharp stone and rendering him 
unconscious. 

A new difficulty arose; for Starr could 
not free himself from the helpless body. 
Its weight hindered his progi’ess as he 
moved from bush to bush, greedily de¬ 
vouring berries. 

When he lay down to rest, the mad 
man was beside him. He dare not fall 
asleep while expecting his companion’s 
return to consciousness. 

The next day the increasing horror of 
his predicament caused him to grow 
hysterical. He called for help, and 
listened in terror to the lonesome echoes. 

Toward evening he saw that Collins 
was dying. The approaching darkness 
caused him to stumble and fight through 
the brush, dragging the burden along¬ 
side him. 

He came to a rusted spur of track, 
abandoned since the lumber mill at 
Rafter had closed. The sight of tlie misty 
rails, and the warmth of the rising sun 
served to clear his mind; he remembered 
that the hermit’s shack was north of this 
track. 


As he stumbled along, making slow 
headway, he felt a change creeping over 
him. He was near a brook and passed 
a pool of water, and recoiled in fright 
from its limpid coolness. Spasms shook 
him and he looked for something to rend 
and tfear. During lucid interv’als, be¬ 
tween spasms, he stmggled gi-imly 
through tlie brush. Each attack was 
leaving him weaker. 

When evening came he looked upon 
imaginary sights which added to his 
desperation. His mad brain showed foul 
vampires fiapping through the air about 
him, throwing water from their wings. 
And from every side hideous imps 
called his name, extending vessels of 
water and inviting him to di-ink. He 
sought to slay them; but they recoiled 
with demoniac grins, only to renew their 
torments. He thought Collins arose, 
gazed at him with cadaverous eyes, and 
asked him to hurry to a pool wlierc they 
could drink and splash and swim. With 
haired teeth, Starr showed his displeasure 
at such an invitation. 

He was panting now, and darkness had 
fallen. His tormentors still offered him 
water; but between spasms he made slow 
progress, until a light appeared in the 
dui-luiess. Gradually the vague outlines 
of a cabin showed close at hand. 

Starr was more noi-snal; he cried with 
joy at the thought of his relief when 
the hermit had severed the clmins which 
bound liim. Once free, he would smite 
his tormentors. 

He reached the window through which 
the light streamed, thrust his head 
through the opening and groaned. The 
heimit was cleaning a pistol, which he 
dropped in fright us Etarr’s groan 
reached his cars. He saw the face in 
the window, the lips spread in an awful 
grimace, showing blood stained teeth, 
and the sunken, discolored cheeks and 
staring, glazed eyes—a gi’isly spectre. 

The hermit screamed. His hand 
readied behind him and grasped a rifle, 
which flew to his shoulder as the appari¬ 
tion strove to speak. 

The rifle rang and Starr lay domi to 
rest, as though soothed by the echoes 
reverberating among the hills. 


Plan To Dig Up Ancient Corpse 


^ONFIBMINO the action of the rector and council of the 
church of All Saints at Oranham, England, Chancellor 
Ernest Childs has given Dr. Thomwell Jacobs authority to 
excavate for the body of General James E. Oglethorpe, first 
governor of Georgia, who was buried in the middle of the 
chancel of the old church. Dr. Jacobs, who is president of 


Oglethorpe University, plana to have the bones of Georgia’s 
founder removed to Atlanta for interment there in a special 
shrine to be erected on the campus of the university. While 
the excavating is progressing a religious ceremony will be 
conducted. The distinterment will be conducted with the 
most profound reverence. 



ZILLAH 

An Unusual Novelette 

By VALMA CLARK 


M y FIRST intimation of Zillah 
Gruber, as I dozed there in the 
doorway over a cigarette, mid¬ 
way between the noisy, lighted cheer of 
the airless shack and the damp gloom of 
the equally airless July night, came in 
the clutch of a brown claw of a hand 
upon my dirt-caked shoe. 

I started: “For the love of Pete—” 
"You busy, Meester—Chuckles!” 
"No—Oh, no.” 

"You say to come to you when I am 
afraid; I am afraid now. ’ ’ She had slid 
upon me out of the darkness and she 
crouched there, clinging to my shoe. Her 
ridiculous version of my nickname— 
something in the contrast it offered to 
her own sodden life—stabbed at my pity 
for her; and her appeal to my unfledged 
manhood was irresistible. 

"It’s that beast—Gruber again!” I 
cried. 

"No, not himi; worse than him. Shi 
I show you.” She stretched her body, 
which, in its miserable clothes, had al¬ 
ways looked to me more like a lean and 
spiritless bag of old rags than anything 
human, to peer cautiously into the shack, 
where the men of our road gang were 
playing poker; her dark face was sallow 
with her fear. Now she extended a hand 
into the patch of yellow light from the 
door, revealed to me a twist of gay pink 
wrapping paper. "See!” Slowly she 
unfolded the paper. 

I bent over it. She exerted the witch’s 
power of mesmerism over me. I laughed 
aloud in my relief; I don’t know what 
I had expected her to conjure up—some 
evil poison, perhaps, or one of W fear- 
^ gypsy charms: it was only a silver 
crescent, a single earring, of curioudbde- 
sigu and of quite barbaric size. 

"It came—it came today. I have got 
it out of the mail in the village. It is 
from Tony; Tony has found me.” 
"Tony!” 

"Tony Zack—my husband.” 

"But Qmber—I didn’t know you’d 
bear married before!” 

’ ‘ Tony is my husband. Joe Gruber— 

I have run sway with him from Tony, 
six—seven years ago.” 


"Oh.” I murmured inadequately. 

"Tony search for me—six, seven years 
he search. He never give up. I know 
some day, sure, he finds me. Now—” 
Zillah’s hand closed tight over the silver 
crescent as though the sight of it were 
too terrifying for her to bear. 

"It comes down in the family,” she 
continued; "the Zacks, they give it to 
you when they many you, and it means 
you are good wife, true wife ...” 

"He’s a gypsy too!” I said, for want 
of anything else to say. 

"As gypsy as the ribs of God!” she 
answered proudly. ‘ ‘ He keeps the other 
earring; it is his way of telling me he 
comes. Pretty . . . but they sag so 
heavy I was glad to leave them behind. . 

"A long time,” she brooded. "Oh I 
know, Meester Chuckles”—sitting back 
on her heels she looked up at me curi¬ 
ously—"you think I am old. I am 
twenty-nine.” 

Why, she was only ten years older 
than 11 It was incredible. I stared at 
her, the old, brown face, framed in un¬ 
tidy black hair of an oily straightness, 
with its deep lines dragging down to the 
drooped corners of her mouth: a face 
that expressed nothing so strongly as 
resignation and a shameful submission. 
An old, old woman, at twenty-nine! 
And yet an odd glitter in her black eyes, 
almost a wildness which I noticed before, 
challenged me at that moment. 

But why—why—! A dozen questions 
came crowding to my lips. \^y had 
she left her Tony in the first place! And 
why, by all things holy, had she stayed 
by Gruber if she was not bound to him! 
I could only sit and frown over her; I 
had no precedent, in all the range of my 
experience, by which I could understand 
the len’ible thralldom of a Zillah Gruber. 

I thought of the college girls leading us 
fellows a merry chase, and of my mother 
whose word was law, over and above 
Dad’s, in our house. My gosh! 

"You were afraid of him, too—^your 
—husband!” I tried. 

"Yes. He would have killed me some¬ 
time.” 

"Just as you're afraid of Gruber.” 


"No, I haie him.” She tried to ex¬ 
press it, more to herself than to me: 
"Tony strikes me because he has a black 
temper, because he is mad with me. Joe 
—he strikes me because—because I am 
his woman, and it pleases him with him¬ 
self—makes him feel the man . . .” 
Zillah’s whole body drooped flaccidly 
with her shame. 

"But Zillah, if it’s a warning, why 
don’t you clear out, leave ’em both 
flat!” 

" No use; Tony follows always. Tony 
knows I belong to him—it is true of 
gyp^ marriage. And Joe-Joe says I 
am his,” she mumbled. 

Well, of course, knowing Gruber, I 
could see that clash; when you hit Gru¬ 
ber in his sense of possession, you hit 
him hardest; But Zillah—she irritated 
me past bearing I That a woman should 
draw two such brutes must argue some¬ 
thing against the woman herself, some 
appeal to brute nature. "Why do you 
stand it!” I burst out in a heat. 

"Why!” Zillah looked at me blank¬ 
ly, then got wearily to her feet. "He 
comes back from town; I must go.” 
She dropped the- token down her dirty 
calico blouse, shuddered once convulsive¬ 
ly. She concluded the business with a 
fatalistic and matter-of-fact prediction: 

‘ ‘ Tony comes all right. When he comes, 
he kills; he has the right to kill. You 
will see.” 

She turned, but, before she slid away 
into the night, she came back, close to 
me, Avith a ;sudden laughing animation. 

"Look,” she boasted, "sometimes I 
have fought back. Once I bit that Tony 
Zack until I saw the red blood come!” 

She was gone then, off to the shell of 
an empty house.' deeper in the hollow, 
which Gruber, hs boss of the gang, had 
appropriated for Idmself. She had 
melted into the vague, pale mists that 
came in from the river. I, too, shud¬ 
dered. It was a murky night; a night 
like Gruber himself, swollen, intrud¬ 
ing .. . 

U 

"TTEIGH you. Chuck Adams, come 
sit in on the game!” sang out 
Murphy from the tobacco-veiled interior. 
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'Phej- Becouded him, Nowak, Cappello, 
aiid the others. 

1 wriggled out, but not before they 
had put in a curious question or two 
about ‘‘Old !5hoe\s” call upon me. It 
was their name for Zillal) Qruber, 
“HimmeU” Outz hud once exploded, 
“she’s an old shoe, that woman, for 
wearing and kicking about.” 

The appellation had stuck; it was used 
less contemptuously than pityingly. 
Chiefly it furnished a means of veiled 
allusion in Gruber’s presence: was a 
part of the code against Grabei'—grunts 
and syllables which could be uttered be¬ 
fore Gruber and which Gruber wasn’t 
m on—that secret code which develops 
inevitably undei* tyranny. 

“Sure, I wish Ma^e’d take half the 
lip off me that she takes off him!” 
growled Murphy. ‘‘But Maggie, I’m 
tellin’ you boys—” 

1 wandered off by myself, away from 
their racket; I was still pondering Zil- 
lah Qruber. 1 recalled that memorable 
first meeting with her. It was my first 
Sunday with the gang, and I had been 
passing Gruber ’s place, where Zillah was 
hanging out clothes in the yard, when 
the boss came from the house in a furJ^ 
He was an unwashed, bulging creature 
in trouscra and a pink undershirt; and 
he flourished in his hand a lavender- 
striped outer shirt, which was clearly a 
favorite with him, judging from the 
howling rage with which he displayed a 
bad scorch on its bosom. He had been 
going up to the village on a spree, but 
Ww could he go to town, on a Sunday, 
in a thing like that! He advanced on 
the woman, called her unprintable 
names. She cowered. Then he struck 
her— 

According to every code 1 had ever 
knowm, there w^as only one thing to be 
done. He was a big man, but I tackled 
him in the orthodox fashion. It was a 
brief scrimmage, and—well. I came off 
alive. Gruber himself was laid up for 
two days, thanks not to me but to a bad 
heart. (I dreamed of it as a puffy old 
fungus of a heart, as unhealthy as the 
man himself.) 

It was a good two days for the men— 
most of them had witnessed the fight 
from the shacks—and I was popular. 
Really, ray row with Gruber was the 
■ thing that established me vvith the gang, 
and mighty lucky for me, considering 
my position as rank outsider. If, as 
professional laborers, they failed to see 
road-building in the light of a combiha- 
tion vacation and football training, at 
least tliey accepted me. They even lis¬ 
tened to me with respect not due my 
years when I explained to them how I 


had dojie scrub last yt-ai\ but this ycaJ‘ 
hoped toi make the team; and they left 
me ii\ peace when the}- gi'aspcd the fact 
that the “math” I was boning over was 
the only tiling that stood between me 
and my coveted Team! 

But to get back—1 was now one witli 
them: leagued with them against the 
boss, to grumble against him when he 
ivasn't listening, to loaf on him when he 
wasn’t looking, to put any little safe 
thing over on him on every occasion— 
but to break against him opeuly, in a 
big way, uever! Their sympathy was 
all with me. Nevertheless, they pre¬ 
dicted there would be the devil to pay 
when old Gruber found his feet again. 

Nothing came of it. Why Gruber 
didn’t fire me, I can’t say. beyond the 
fact that T had got onto the gang 
through a certain drag witli the supei’- 
inteudent. 

Not that Gruber conciliated me at all. 
On the contrary, he now seemed to take 
a special delight in bullying Zillah in 
my presence. In me, Gruber had found 
some one to show; I became bis chief 
audience, saw that enormous egotism of 
his at its thickest. 

As for Zillah, she approached me 
where 1 was nursing a bad eye on the 
peaceful Sunday afternoon of the runi» 
pus. 

‘‘You hurt?” She insisted upon 
bathing and bandaging the eye with a 
dirty strip of cloth; she knew what to 
do for black eyes—she w’as used to them. 

‘‘He’s hurt, too?” I asked.. 

‘‘Here—in the heai-t. It’s why he’s 
Imss; he can’t stand the digging. But 
he’s hurt most in. his—^his big feeling of 
himself. You should not do it; you 
won’t do it again—^you promi.se? It’s 
worse—^he makes it up on me—” 

That was the first time I posed my 
question: ‘‘But why do you stand it— 
whyf He s no right to treat you so! 
Let me report him to the company—to 
the town authorities—” 

‘‘No.” 

I flung into my arraignment of him 
all the impatient, hot rebellion of my 
youth. 

She opposed to me the dull passiveness 
of a servile womanhood, ages old in its 
habit of acceptance. 

There was no stirring her. In the end 
she had my promise not to interfere 
again. -She agreed to come to me in 
times of stress; she humored me to that 
extent. But I had established myself 
on a basis 6f confidential friendship vvith 
Zillah, and more and more, as the days 
went by, I became her outlet. 

Yet, mulling over the enigma of Zil¬ 
lah Gruber there, reviewing my knowl¬ 


edge of her from the beginning, 1 was 
shocked less by these definite, brutal 
clashes of her life tiian by (he drab set¬ 
ting of it: a drubneas that spread and 
penetrated like the dampness of the July 
night; a drabness with which that later 
di'ama, which was lied absurdly to the 
crescent earring, was soaked through and 
Ihrougli. That people could live like 
llie Gi'ubers was a revelation to me—as 
much a revelation as the Dark Age slav¬ 
ery of Zillah herself. 

Tliere, in an abandoned frame house, 
they squatted. It was a house of 
wrecked windows, sad. peeling, with a 
bare dirt yard about it where chickens 
must once have scratched, but where no 
life c-xisted now. not even chickens. You 
would have said it would be hard to fiiid 
such a barren spot in this luxurious re¬ 
gion of fruit and wheat and growing 
green things; indeed, it was as though 
the barren spot had prepared itself on 
purpose and hud stood waiting for this 
sodden, hopeless couple to come to it. 

Beyond and above wore the shacks and 
the torn-up road. .Ml da.v long, when 
the wind was that way—and it seemed 
always to be that way—the Gruber place . 
was swept by the yellow sand of the 
road, until there was thick yellow coat¬ 
ing over everj'thing. like the coating of 
white lime that chalks the countrj- about 
a liniekibi: the veiw- blade.s of grass, 
what few there were, hung heavy under 
their yellow dusting; it was a veritable 
desert oasis in a green couutrv'. There 
were no flowers—only the faded, dust- 
dimmed colors of sad clothes flapping on 
a line. It was tenement stuff against 
a farm background. .\s though the 
home touch which some women can 
bring even to a fofrioni spot were re¬ 
versed in Zillah’s case, and she. could 
bring only the tenement touch! Thai 
was odd, too, for Zillah had lived the 
life of the open roads, away from cities. 
But gypsy life, I’ve noticed, is not what 
it’s cracked up to be; your gypsy camp 
is apt to be a nasty litter, a human mess, 
with the sordidness of it accentuated by 
its ideal setting. . . . 

The house was, of course, unfurnished. 
The kitchen held the only furniture: a 
iDbted stove, a table, a few chairs, some 
broken dishes, and a stewpan or two, 
mended by Zillah. It was there Zillah 
presided, not too cleanly—cooked for 
Gruber, stared out of the broken win¬ 
dow. The roof leaked badly, and in 
rainy weathei' Gruber sat -within and 
cursed while Zillah patiently set cans to 
catch the water. When it became‘too 
bad, he ensconced himself under a big 
yellow umbrella with an advertisement 
printed across it, and from there taunt¬ 
ed Zillah and swore at her in comfort. 
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But in fair weather, in his off hours. 
Zillah was relieved of hi.s presence. 
Oruber installed himself on the naked 
front porch, where, with his chair tilted 
against the wall, he held court. Usually 
he had a flask handy, so he achieved his 
audience. He boasted; the men listened 
-he was after all their boss. If Zillah 
allowed herself, he liked nothing better 
than to abuse her before his men.. The 
men did not ever interfere; their chiv¬ 
alry did not e.\tend that far. Zillah 
was, you see, Gruber’s woman. If an¬ 
other one had .stepped in between the 
man and the woman, I have no doubt 
they would have cast their vote with her, 
to a man; as for starting anything them¬ 
selves—it was beyond their creed. They 
made up to her by casting her a decent 
“Howdy, Sister!” when they passed her 
kitchen, and in their tone was a tacit 
recognition of the fact that she was with 
them, against Gruber. 

I recall one such episode. The usual 
crowd lounged on the steps and Gruber 
himself, as usual, was going good, when 
Zillah came out to the pump. .Now I 
think I have not spoken of Zillah’s pe¬ 
culiar walk; but I shall have occasion 
to mention that again. She moved with 
a long masculine stride, which had some¬ 
how a little lilt to it, a half-skipping 
ecstasy: a gait ridiculous in such a mis¬ 
erable little figure, like hitching a light 
spring wagon onto an old, used nag. 
Pathetic too, for you knew instinctively 
that it was something copied—that the 
woman herself had never known the 
freedom which that gait expressed. 

She came, with that peculiar swing¬ 
ing, lilting walk, and Gruber broke off 
a tale of himself to attack her: “Hangs 
t’you like a lock step! Can’t ye shake 
it off? Then I’ll shake it off for you! 
Walk, damn jmu, walk!” 

Zillah curbed her stride, spilling water 
from the pail. 

Bah! It was too much for me. I 
broke from Gruber’s circle, reached Zil- 
Itih, took the pail from her. Gruber’s 
chuckle followed us to the kitchen. 

My rage against him, against her for 
enduring it, gushed out over Zillah. She 
stilled me with a piece of coarse yeUow 
cake; it required all of my concentra¬ 
tion to remove from the cake the red 
ants, to w’hich Zillah herself seemed 
indifferent. 

in 

ILLAH was always feeding me 
things which choked me, in return 
for the small services I rendered, her. 
Her gratitude for my least attention was 
a part of her pathos. 


Once, on the occasion of my birthday, 
she even presented me with a formal 
gift I came upon her, working with 
hammer and knife on a flat rock by the 
kitchen. She was putting the finishing 
touches on an eccentric pin, which was 
made from a chicken bone mounted oii 
tin. 

“ ’Tis good luck,” she assured me, 
offering it to me shyly; ‘ ‘ see—I wear one 
always”—she showed me the chicken- 
bone brooch at her breast. 

I thought if my luck woidd be like 
hers, I shouldn’t care for it, but I at¬ 
tempted the proper thanks. Zillah was 
modest: it was nothing; the Dad had 
been a tinker, and she had learned from 
him. 

"We spent some decent evenings to¬ 
gether, Zillali and I, during Gruber’s 
frequent absences in the village. 
Hunched up on the kitchen door step, I 
srummed tunes on my ukulele for Zil¬ 
lah, and sometimes surprised in her a 
little lift of spirit—a something to match 
that glitter I had seen in her black eyes. 
It was fun; too, to see her pleasure over 
the trifles which I picked up for her in 
the village dry goods store. 

I remember one of those evenings 
when Gruber intruded. I had brought 
Zillah, from the Greek shop, a box of 
chocolates de luxe, tied up with a lurid 
yellow satin ribbon. She had pounced 
upon the gaudy ribbon with delight; 
there in my presence, before Gruber’s 
shaving mirror, had unpinned her'black 
hair, and achieved a fearful headdress. 
Curlycues and. spit curls and writhing, 
thin loops of braid, with the yellow rib¬ 
bon threaded in: it was like nothing I 
had ever seen in civilization, but it 
seemed to please her. My fingers eaught 
up the chords of a gay college song, and 
I sang the words: 

“ ‘OTi, the bold dandelion, oJi, 

tlie brave dandelion. . . .’ ” 

Zillah’s toes, in their old cracked 
shoes, caught up the tune, and, snapping 
her fingers, she took a few dance steps, 
as though to the click of castanets. She 
was no longer the cowed, spent creature -, 
her face, beneath the yellow ribbon, was 
still sallow, old, but I had never seen 
such a snapping, brittle fire in it. Now 
she broke off laughing, to cram a whole 
chocolate into her mouth, and she was 
chewing it luxuriously like a laiige cud 
of tobacco, when Giiiber walked into the 
kitchen. 

The effect upon Zillah was as though 
a heavy, wet blanket had been pressed 
over the flame of her; she simply fizzled 
out, died. 

Gruber tweaked at the yellow ribbon 
in her hair, with his thick fingers. Fail¬ 


ing to elicit any resistance from her, he 
jeitel at a lock of the hair itself. Ap¬ 
parently Zillah had not even the life to 
remove herself from his path. Now his 
eye fell upon the candy box on the table. 
Gruber laughed: it pleased him, en¬ 
hanced his own feeling of power, that 
others should pay tribute to the woman 
whom it n^as his privilege to mistreat 
He lunged for tlie box, balanced it in 
his hand, and then deliberately, still 
chuckling, poured out the chocolates onto 
the filthy floor. 

In that moment I could have mur¬ 
dered him cold; I could have sti*angled 
2Sllah for her listlessness under his in¬ 
sults. I stood panting, my fists tight 
with my desire. But Zillah, from the 
floor where she was already patiently 
picking up the chocolates, shook her head 
at me. 

“Get out, please,” she murmured. 
When I rebelled, she rose, pressed me 
firmly out of the door, and shut it in 
my face. She simply sent me home, like 
a small boy. 

The little gallantries which others 
showed to Zillah tickled Gruber, but let 
anyone other than himself disparage her 
—^that was a different story! I had seen 
them walking down the village street to¬ 
gether. Zillah, sharp and little and 
brown, a kind of scarecrow figure, with 
that absurd gait of hers which amounted 
almost to a deformity, inevitably drew 
titterings and the gib^ of certain bolder 
small boys. But Gruber turned on the 
offenders with a snarl and a growl; chest 
swollen, he stalked along by the woman, 
guarding her: the snickers might have 
been directed at him personally. 

Zillah’s reaction was odd, for she 
shrank, not from their mockery, but 
from Gruber himself. She moved along 
at his side, her head lowered, humiliated 
to the dust. Gruber’s cruelty.to her 
she could stand, but his protection of 
her she could not endure; it was some¬ 
how the climax of her subjection to him, 
the fine feathers of her shame. She ob¬ 
jected not to his abuse, but to his ex¬ 
clusive piivilege of abuse. 

Come to thing of it, Gruber’s cham¬ 
pioning of Zillah was, in a way, the final 
measure of his bulb'ing, male egotism. 
The egotism of a man who is proud of 
his wife’s beauty is one tiling; but the 
egotism of a man who is proud of a poor 
specimen of a woman just because she 
belongs to him, is a bit thicker. As 
though Gruber’s mere ownership of a 
thing were sufficient guarratee of it, . . 
as though the very socks he wore became 
royal wool for being against his shins... 

Not that Zillah was subtle, but in her 
heart she felt this; she felt it very 
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clearly, I knew, from a remark she once 
made to me about Gruber’s maimed left 
hand. *‘Doovel,” she said, “that Gru¬ 
ber—that hand of his with the finger 
gOTie—^it’s still better than the hands of 
other people, only because it’s his 
hand!” 

All these old fragments and snatches 
of Zillah I had pieced together into a 
clear picture of her. But as I slept that 
night, in the heavy air, among the snores 
of ^e men, my picture dwindled and 
tapered off to a single sharp vision of a 
crescent earring. That, in turn, splin¬ 
tered into a dozen chips, which were 
somehow the signs of the zodiac: bulls 
and crabs and scorpions running wild. 
. . ..Now a man with black mustaches 
flourishing a kiiife cuned like a new 
moon.'. . . I awoke shuddering with .the 
sense of impending disaster. 

IV 

f TE would kill her for her faithless- 
ness when he came, Zillah had 
slated. But it was absurd, I argued: 
killing wasn’t so easy; besides, the im¬ 
portance Zillah attached to a mere tri¬ 
fling earring was ridiculous. To Zillah, 
however, it was not absurd. She was in 
dead earnest. She lived with her fate— 
wore the symbol of it, a scratch of pink 
paper, against her shriveled breast, and 
wore the look of it in her black eyes. 
Not for an instant, in the two weeks that 
elapsed before that amazing climax of 
Zillah’s life, was I allawed to forget it. 

On the last Saturday evening which 
I spent with Zillah, I went down into the 
hc^ow to find; her bent over a pack of 
greasy cards. She was hunched up at 
one end of tiic table, from which the 
dirty dishes liad been shoved back, and 
by the light of a vilely smoking kerosene 
lamp, she was spreading out the cards, 
fan-wise, before her and muttering some¬ 
thing like an incantation. 

“Whew,” 1 gasped, turning down the 
wick of the lamp and throwing wide the 
door, “a little air in here! He’s gone?” 

“He go soon, but you stay, anyhow,” 
Zillah answered, scarcely looking up. 
She was wholly absorbed in her cards, 
frowning over them, mumbling to her¬ 
self. “I no understand . . . Tony kills 
me, but the cards, they say ...” 

Gruber, togged out in a red necktie 
and a pink shirt, his hat over one eye, 
swaggered through on his way to the vil¬ 
lage. He was in high good humor with 
himself. “Lord, tea leaves, and nickels 
in water, and now cards! What’s the 
big idea? I have it”—Gruber swung 
his leg over the table—“you can just 
tell my fortune before I step out—huh ? ” 


“No.” Zillah’s two hands covered 
her cards. 

“Yes, I say. Come along, shoot!” 

“No.” But in Zillah’s eyes grew a 
little speculative interest, an odd curi¬ 
osity; clearly the idea of looking into 
Gruber’s future intrigued her. “Well 
then, if I dukker for you, may the blame 
of it hang on your own head.” 

Slowly she arranged her cards, mono¬ 
tonously she began her chant: “I see 
a journey—a far black journey. I see 
a stranger—a black stranger—an’ he 
bring luck . . . is it bad luck? I see—” 

“Tryin’ to scare me, old woman? But 
just remember, my luck’s y</ur luck!” 

“Not so sure,” muttered Zillah. She 
was staring up at Gruber now, and her 
eyes held toeir curious sparide. “Do I 
—go on?” 

“Goon!” 

“I see—I see a black cloud—the death 
cloud—” 

“To hell with your lucks an’ your 
witch’s charms!” he snarled, scattering 
the cards with a sweep of his thick hand. 
“Want to spoil mj' celebration, eh? 
WeU, you can’t! Seo-^you can’t scare 
me—Joe Gruber—with your spells and 
your curses, you old hag, you old devil- 
ridden—” 

There was more of it. Then Gruber 
pulled himself together, proved his fear¬ 
lessness by the air with which he ad¬ 
justed red carbuncle Cuff buttons and 
tipped his hat still further over his eye. 
He stepped jauntily into the night. 

Zillah, her foreflnger crooked on the 
king of spades, ruminated: ‘ * The cards, 
they never lie to me . . . You better 
have good tiine, Joe Gruber, while you 
can . . .” 

Now her hand twisted at her breast. 
She took out the crescent earring, dan¬ 
gled it before her; her black eyes were 
inscrutable. She hooked the earring in 
place, and it dragged at the withered 
lobe of her ear. Before the mirror, she 
appraised herself, and her face, like a 
puckered brown cork, was yet not lack¬ 
ing in a certain coquetry. She moved 
her head, watched the crescent dance and 
send out silver gleams; she twisted from 
her hips, studied her whole body, as 
much of it as was visible in the mirror. 
She was like a grotesque caricature of a 
pretty girl whom I had once caught 
preening before a looking-glass on Prom 
night, 

That was on Saturday. On Monday 
occurred the one little episode which pre¬ 
pared me at all for the astounding Zil¬ 
lah I was to see: the only forewarning 
of that sudden freak of her mind and 


nerves and that lightning-flash of her 
spirit. I have said that Zillah was meek 
with an irritating meekness; I have in¬ 
timated that, if she was kicked, you had 
a sneaking feeling she was meant to be 
kicked. Yet I’m afraid, for the sake of 
the drama, I’ve shown Zillah at her 
highest moments; that I’ve made some¬ 
thing more of her than the monotone of 
submission which she really was. Mostly 
Zillah was simply dead wood. I give 
you my word for it, she was a mere 
thing, a chattel, expressing notliing more 
lively than a passive adaptation. 

But on Monday noon, when Zillah 
came with Gruber’s dinner pail, I saw 
in her a spark. As sh^ approached, a 
dog ran from a farmhouse, and snarled, 
and would have bitten her. I jumped 
up; two or three other men jumped up. 
But Gruber was ahead of us. He tack¬ 
led the dog, gave us au exhibition of 
vicious temper; in fact, lamed the beast 
with his heavy shoes. It was the sort 
of brutality that made him popular in 
tliat neighborhood, quite aside from the 
stories of him that went about! 

But Zillah—her face was the thing 
that caught me: it expressed no fear o'! 
the dog, no fear of Gruber, but only a 
blazing fury of hatred for him. This 
was the one act even approximating a 
kindness which Gruber had performed 
for her, and yet it was the moment at 
which she haM him hardest. 

Afterward Gruber picked up his din¬ 
ner pail. It contained a slab of the 
breaded meat which he disliked, and he 
actually threw it at Zillah. She ac¬ 
cepted that insult sluggishly. 

But later, when she returned to the 
house with his empty pail, I followed 
her, and I saw her fling down the dinner 
pail and stamp on it in a futile gust of 
passion. I could only stare. 

“Why?” I asked her. 

“Why—why! That man—that Gru- 
bei'—^I am not myself, I am his. You 
have seen it! Can nothing touch, me 
then without touching him, too? If 
sharp little teeth stick into me, then must 
they also stick into him? Can’t I feel 
nothing—^nothing”—Zillah hammered at 
her breast—^“but what he lets me feel? 
Bah, just a mercury for his weather ... 
a ruler to measure his feeling for him¬ 
self. That thick, puffy feeling—that 
man’s feeling of himself—ugh! I tell 
you, it is like a dough around me—^it 
sniothera me—” Zillah’s face was sick 
with her utter loathing of him, of her¬ 
self ; she covered it from me. 

After a. time she took, up the tin pail, 
attempted to straighten it, went listlessly 
on down. 


ZILLAH 
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I T was on the very next evening— 
Tuesday, July the eighteenth, as we 
all had occasion to remember—that the 
final catastrophe occurred. One of the 
gang brought back the news of a band of 
gj-psies camping over by tlie river. An¬ 
other—^Murphy, it was—came up from 
the village bearing word of a stranger 
with a peculiar sloping, lilting stride. 

“Divil take me,” he swore, “if tliis 
fellow isn’t the Gruber woman all over 
again; their tw'o walks match like—like 
cotton off the same bolt!” 

I put two and two together. I ought 
to warn Zillah. But at that instant a 
fearful commotion started down in the 
Qruber shack. The night was still, 
glamorous with a full moon; now all its 
beauty was shattered by that Tin Pan 
Alley clatter. Coarse oaths . . . and 
falling furniture . . . soft whimpering, 
like a child’s. It was the end with me. 
I’d do more than whisper a warning to 
Ellah. I’d bust in and shout a chal¬ 
lenge to Qruber, if it was my last act 
on earth! I’d have that beast in jail 
for wife-beating ... I swore it! 

I started down on the run. At the 
very door step I rammed, head on, into 
the stranger. He stared at me full for 
a second, and I had an impression of a 
swarthy, handsome boldness and con¬ 
tempt. Then he pushed me asid^ with 
a sharp, “My business—you keep out!” 
and entered. 

Pe moved with a rhythm. He was 
swift, sure danger, like a panther. He 
was alive, as thick old Gruber had never 
been; and I could see how a fellow like 
this would get into your blood—how he 
would swing himself into your walk and 
how, having known him, you would car¬ 
ry that exuberant mark of him as long 
as you lived. For a moment he stood by 
Gruber, looking down at Zillah, who was 
shrunk a^inst the wall; Gruber was a 
sodden lump, a pale, thick cheese of a 
man beside him. 

Then Zillah saw him. Her eyes di¬ 
lated, and her hand went up to her ropy 
throat. “Tony!” she whispered. 

Gruber had dropped away, and they 
confronted each other, the tw'o of them. 
Zillah crouched lower. She was a figure 
study in Fear; her face wore the look 
of a co^vard woman whoso hour had 
come. She had never looked scrawnier, 
meaner, uglier, this little dark woman, 
than she looked at tliat instant. In spite 
of mj’ pity for her, I felt a shuddering 
aversion to her; T thought that the 
handsome Tony knew the same contempt 
of her. 

“You know why I comet” 


'“Y-yes.” Zillah’s terror was the 
sharpest feeling I had ever seen in her: 
her face was all tight—screwed up— 
with it 

‘ ‘ Bah, you—you—! ” He advanced a 
lithe step upon her. 

Zillah could not have moved. 

But now, with a bellow of righteous 
rage, Gruber came into it; Gruber’s male 
ownership, the very core of his pride, 
was challenged. 

“You Tony Zack—she’s mine, you 
heart—^mine!” 

Scuffle of feet . . . splintering of a 
bad floor board . . . crash of a breaking 
dish. Now they were on the floor in a 
close grapple . . . now on their feet 
again, rocking together.. 

It was a pleasant little scramble, a 
pleasant thing they were scrambling for: 
one man fighting for the right to kill 
her, the other for the right to keep her 
as a target for his moods and a gauge 
fur himself; each of tliem fighting for 
the right to whip her after his own indi¬ 
vidual manner. It was humorous, also, 
these two strapping men quarreling 
over this little rag of a woman: not a 
real woman, but just a symbol—^a sym¬ 
bol to one of a faith broken, to the other 
of a thing owned. 

And yet—I don’t know what it was 
that brought me back, in the heat of the 
battle, to Zillah. Zillah had come alive; 
she was breathing again and she was 
following the fight keenly. The glitter 
was in her eye, and her hatred of Gru¬ 
ber had wip^ out all her fear of Tony. 
She was watching—^watching— 

Now Gruber was on top in the battle, 
swelling to his victory. Zillah sickened: 
it was as though she wallowed in the 
thick paste of his egotism; as though 
that immense egotism of possession were 
about her in folds and layers, shutting 
her in, choking her. She pudied it off 
with her two hands. She was shaken 
by a writhing convulsion. She was 
fighting for her very life. 

Now she had risen behind Gruber’s 
triumphant back, and with her hands she 
clutched a chair. For a moment she fal¬ 
tered. She was measuriug them—Gru¬ 
ber’s egotism, stifling her, against Tony’s 
sharp furj', knifing her . . . She was 
weighing her fear against her utter 
loathing. But what was a healthy fear 
compared to this other thing she felt? 
Better the sudden stab of a knife than 
that slow smothering—letting his ego¬ 
tism feed and grow, feed and grow on 
her— 

Zillah’s shrunken body began to 
straighten. 

“Ha!” gloated Gruber, “I’ll show 
you—” 


Zillah stood tall now, and taut. She 
raised the chair—she raised it high— 
and she brought it down with a really 
terrible force upon Gruber’s head. For 
an instant Gruber sagged ... the swol¬ 
len bravado of him went down, like air 
escaping from a leakhig balloon. Then 
he toppled. 

It was a rather awful silence. I re¬ 
member admiring Zillah because she did 
not herself collapse: she was spleudid, 
and I wanted to cheer for her—a regular 
razzle-dazzle, three hips! I was also 
acutely aware of a tipped-up can of 
bacon grease, which had spill^ out and 
hardened over the stove. A rotten 
housekeeper, Zillali. . . . 

Tony Zack looked- up at Zillah from 
where he had been listening at Gruber’s 
body. “His heart’s stopped,” he stam¬ 
mered. 

“It would stop,” she answered dis¬ 
tinctly. 

They stared at eacli other, and there 
was no contempt for her on the man’s 
face now. 

Zillali made the first move. “You get 
out!” she commanded him harshly. 
‘ ‘ This is my kill. The men, they come. ’ ’ 
There was no disobeying her in her pres¬ 
ent mood, and besides, Tony Zack seemed 
half-paralyzed. 

“Oh, ’tis you. Chuckles! You shut 
up tight your mouth—you hear me?” 
And Zillah, standing alone, head op, 
faced the men pi-oudly as they came run- 
ning. 

VI 

'^HE rest is anticlimax. The others 
— Murphy, Lutz, Qottovi — have 
criticized Zillah for not living up to the 
magnificent break for freedom which she 
made on that night I don’t see it that 
way myself. It isn’t everyone makes a 
touchdoivn every game; it’s something to 
have made one touchdown, even if you 
never pull another. However— 

As luck had it, the village happened 
to be the county seat and the trial was 
seheduled quiekly, so that August saw 
the whole business through. Naturally, 
in that neighborhood, popular feeling 
ran with Zillah: a matter of self-defense, 
combined with the accident of his weak 
heart. It was easy enough to establish 
Iiis abuse of Zillah: everj- mother’s son 
of us, we testified as to Gruber’s brutal 
treatment of her; moreover, Zillah her¬ 
self had come off from tliat last encoun¬ 
ter mth him bearing the marks of a bad 
threshing. 

Now after Zillah’s release came a brief 
period of a strauge blossoming. I ’ve 
heard of people who desire to be loved 
for themselves alone; but Zillah, having 
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given np all hope of love from the world, 
asked only to be despised for herself 
alone. She flaunted that odd gait of 
hers down the street; she seemed to in¬ 
vite the laughter of the village folk, and 
to thrive on the occasional snicker of a 
small boy that trailed her. It was as 
though, through these harsh contacts, she 
gained a heady sense of her own free¬ 
dom. At this time she was living alone 
back in the old Gruber house, and she 
was something of a camp charge. 

But our responsibility toward her was 
of short duration. The sequel was, I 
suppose, inevitable, and yet I was to¬ 
tally unprepared for it. I had seen 
Tony Zack several times—once or twice 
at the trial—and I knew that the gypsies 
were still hanging about. 

Tony did not come again to the Qi*u- 
ber place ; he hated and shunned the 
haunt of the gorgio —the non-gypsy— 
Zillah informed me. Zillah had visited 
several times at .the gj'psy camp, but 


that seemed to me natural. No, I had 
no warning beyond a certain new and 
puzzling remoten-jss in Zillah herself. 
Why she did not tell me, I can’t say, 
unless she was ashamed of her weakness. 

On a morning of orange sunrise in 
mid-September, our early breakfast was 
interrupted by a procession of three 
canvas-topped vans which invaded our 
unfinished road. 

“Heigh,” shouted Murphy, “you 
can’t go no further therel Road’s 
closed.” 

We loafed out of the mess hall. 

A woman had climbed down from the 
front van, which was painted a lurid 
yellow, and was calmly removing the 
wooden horses that barred the way, 

“Heigh there!” bellowed Murphy 
again. “You can’t—” 

“Afetn Qott, it’s that Gruber woman 
—that Old Shoe I ’ ’ exploded Lutz. ‘ ‘ Off 
again with her gypsy first-love!” 

“Zillah!” I called. “0 ZiUah—” 


She turned, she paused uncertainly; 
but Tony Zack, from his seat on die 
wagon, jerked his head in peremptory 
command to her, and ^he crawled back 
to her perch beside him. The procession 
lurched on, took the first fork away from 
the forbidden road up over the hill. So 
Zillah passed beside Tony, the silver 
crescents dangling at her eai-s. She 
smiled back, but she did not even wave 
to me—perhaps Tony, with his hatred 
of the gorgio, had forbidden it. 

“Can ye beat it?” wondered Murphy. 
“Out of the fryin’ pan into the fire: 
sure, I’d trust Joe Gruber himself be¬ 
fore that gypsy divil!” 

The air was cool and pungent with the 
smell of goldenrod and blue asters; I 
thought, irrelevantly, of a thick, damp 
night in July. For an instant, before 
it dropped down out of sight, the yellow 
van was silhouetted against a bloody 
gash from the rising sun, like a clean, 
sharp wound. 


HUNGER 

By LEONARD FOHN 

ATENAOINO growl and coyotes howl, 

^ Rush on the wind of night. 

That crooning tune that very soon 

Will change to cries of fright. 

And on the walls a shadow falls 

And slowly swings around. 

The Song of Death, with bated breath. 

The wailing wind dost sound! 

A moon of gold in killing cold 

Looks ghastly down below. 

Where silent shack, in dirty black. 

Lies cow’ring in the snow. 

The body sways in grotesque ways 

And makes the shadows dance. 

While on the floor and crowding door, 

The wolves watch in a trance. 



This Story Will Seem Impossible 
To Anybody Except a Newspaper Man 


The Fine Art of Suicide 

By HOWARD ROCKEY 


“T CAN’T see why some of these uuts 

I who kill themselves, don’t devise 
an original way,” Harry Judson 
complained, as he puffed away at his 
pipe and began to lay out a sensational 
page for the Sunday supplement 

Judson was blonde and blue eyed, and 
as hea\y as he was happy by natural 
disposition. He smoked an odoriferous 
brier which greatly disturbed the olfac- 
torj’ nen’es of the rest of the staff, and 
his principal nco was the playing of 
harmless practical jokes. Yet every 
Sunday issue of the Times-Gazette was 
a keen disappointment to the genial edi¬ 
tor. In his fertile imagination he could 
always find a more interesting way of 
doing things than the average mortal 
seemed able to perform in actual life. 
And, as a result, the thrillers his fancy 
conjured up were x-ead from coast to 
coast. 

Divorce suits were his meat—debu¬ 
tantes and their difficulties were his de¬ 
light. Jewel robberies tickled his soul, 
and the elopement of the Mahrajah of 
Qoopholee with a common kitchen 
mechanic, sent him into uncontrollable 
ecstasies. Usually the ‘ ‘ news ’ ’ stories he 
printed as fiction were conceived almost 
entirely from a longing for the bizarre 
rather than having any basis of fact 
But Judson lived and growled in the 
fond and und}ring hope that, some day, 
smieonz would give him a real feature 
stoiy. 

It was a vain hope, perhaps, but one 
that persisted stubbornly. This in spite 
of the unvarying monotony of lovers’ 
death pacts and the routine, sordid 
suicides of morbid Teutons during the 
dog days. 

“Some day,” he would muse in his 
lighter moments, “an inspired genius 
will actually live or die a real story for 
me—with all the trimmings that even a 
Poe could desire—and I won’t have to 
fake a singe detail! In the meantime, the 
lack of romance in the daily crop of 
horrors almost drives me nutty. You’d 
at least think that a man who’d made up 
his mind to shuffle off this mortal coil 
would try to make his departure 
dramatic. A little intelligent thought 
might make such an exit unique—‘dis¬ 


tinctively individual,’ as the snappy 
clothing ads say. I’ve been running 
the magazine section of this sheet for 
almost a dozen yeais, yet I can count 
on my fingers the stale and conventional 
methods of committing suicide. Let’s 
see—there’s gas, hanging, poison, pistols, 
artery severing, drowTiing, and the ut¬ 
terly unnecessary unpleasantness of 
leaping in front of trains. There are, 
of course, variations and occasional im¬ 
provements on the stereotjqxed form of 
procedure—but I’ve never known a 
modem suicide to show real constructive 
genius. The ancients did it much better 
—Petronius, and then Cleopatra, for in¬ 
stance. That girl had a nose for news! 
If she’d lived today, she’d have been the 
highest paid feature writer in the whole 
darned nexvspaper game, and the 
scenario sharks would have gone insane 
bidding for her services. Some babe. 
I’ll say—but they don’t grow like that 
any more.” 

He sighed, and his assistant chuckled 
as he looked up from the proofs of a 
“murder-syndicate” serial. 

“How about the chaps who make away 
with themselves and never leave a 
trace?” suggested little Sam Roberts. 
“Maybe they’re more clever than you 
give ’em credit for.” 

“Yeh?” begrudged Judson. “Maybe 
so, but fellows like that furnish no 
stories. Damn it all, you can’t expect 
me to go on inventing stunts all by my¬ 
self indefinitely. If some bird would only 
come through with a real idea in reki 
life once in a while, this job wouldn’t 
be such a grind. They ought to give a 
Carnegie medal to the guy who ean think 
out a really novel, bang-up, A-Number- 
One method of taking his oxvn life. Yon 
can put me down for a ten spot toward a 
fund to build him a monument right 
now! 

“Kind of look good, wouldn’t it?” he 
went on, letting his fancy wander. “Big 
marble shaft, with a replica of the death, 
done in heroic size. Nice bronze tablet 
on the base, giving the details and the 
date. Then a scream-head cut in the 
stone, with this crowning tribute: ‘HIS 
DEATH MADE A DAMN GOOD 
STORY! ’ Some epitaph, I ’ll say! ” 


“Why don’t you tiy it yourself?” his 
assistant suggested, with a mischievous 
grin. 

“Tpo busy!” growled the editor, and 
went back to his layout. “ The thing has 
big possibilities, just the same. And one 
of these days, when I get tired of stand¬ 
ing for your fool mistakes and all the 
bulls the composing room makes, I may 
take a shot at it” 

But the assistant- felt in a kidding 
mood, and he let him have some more. 
“Why don’t you invent a brand new 
idea—get it patented—and then, 
through the collection of royalties, 
gather in a fortune?” 

“May do.” Judson wagged his head, 
and his bright blue eyes twinkled. 
“Might start a mail order course, and 
advertise it in the foreign language and 
mail order papers. Wops would fall for 
it hard, and every bride and groom is a 
potential subscriber in the course of 
time. Matrimony’s like mxile-whiskey. 
You can stand a certain amount of it, 
and that’s all.” 

With loving strokes, his blue pencil 
sketched an introduction for his open¬ 
ing anuouncetaent “Why live and 
sxxffer,” he wrote, “when you can earn 
everlasting fame and eternal peace by 
becoming a successful, sensation^ 
suicide?” 

“That ought to knock ’em cold!” ob¬ 
served bis assistant. 

“Pair enough. I’ll say,” commented 
the art manager from his easel in the 
comer.' “Get it going soon. I’ll do the 
illustrations—and the Lord knows I need 
the money. The Ford needs new shoes 
and the baby’s shy on dolly drakes.” 

“Be patient, my son,” chuckled Jud¬ 
son. “Don’t crowd me. True talent 
needs time to develop a knockout But 
just as a nucleus of my superior suicide 
system—how does this little stunt strike 
you?” 

“Shoot!” urged his assistant, “pin¬ 
heads are pining for it!” 

“Nix on the rough stuff!” Judson ob¬ 
jected. “Everything must be decorous 
—mysterious—baffling, as the police say 
—and more melodramatic than a six reel 
serial atrocity. This little trick I have 
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in mind requires no experience, and can 
easily be performed by anyone in any 
home—-svith the aid of an ordinarj' win¬ 
dow sash, a jackknife, one small wooden 
plug, a common kitchen meat-cleaver, 
and twenty-five -cents worth of toy 
balloons—” 

“ ’Phone for the big black wagon!” 
shouted Roberts in mock alarm. "Better 
ask the daffy liouse to reserve a padded 
cell with a sunny southern exposure.” 

"You wrong me,” reproached Judsoii, 
assuming an injured air. “ I have merely 
enumerated the materials. Now for the 
touch of the aHist. Pii-st we throw up 
the window sash and take a last look 
upon the outer w'orld. Then we cut the 
window cords witli our ready little jack¬ 
knife. This, dear friends, brings us to 
the need for the wooden wedge. Into 
this bit of wood we drive a tiny tack, 
and to it we fasten., a string. Next we 
fasten the meat-cleaver to the lower sash 
of the window frame—with the sharp, 
or cutting edge, pointing downward. If 
the sash does not prove to be sufficiently 
heavy, so that its own weight will cause 
it to fall when the wooden plug is pulled 
out—care must be taken to load its upper 
portion with a few chimney bricks. These 
are readily obtainable without one’s 
leaving the house. 

"Now, fellow-suicides, we are in read¬ 
iness for the victim's entrance,” he an¬ 
nounced with mock dramatic effect. 
“You will observe, from my brief de¬ 
scription of the essential properties, that 
without material expense or iiunecessary 
trouble, a perfectly practical and 
thoroughly dependable guillotiuc has 
been constructed. Hence we pass on to 
the balloons. Five or .six of these iii- 
.nocent little toj's will have sufficient 
lifting power to carry several pounds 
into the air. 

"This being the case, the intending 
suicide now attaches the little multi¬ 
colored gasbags to his head, fastening 
the balloon strings to his cars, and being 
careful to knot them neatly, so that they 
may not escape prematurely. This done, 
our losourceful hero places his head 
upon the window sill. 'The sash, mark 
you, is still raised and held in place by 
the plug.' The principal’s head having 
been thrust into the outer air, the bal¬ 
loons rise to the fall, extent of their 
tethers, and quiver expectantly upon the 
gentle breeze. They even bob up and 
down restlessly—impatient as thorough¬ 
breds to be off in a finish race!” 

"Some finish, I’ll say!” broke in the 
art manager, but Jndson frowned upon 
his facetiousness. Then, as he paused, 
■with a whimsical smile on his features, 


his auditors pretended to listen breath¬ 
lessly. A fascinated office boy stood by 
the side of the editor’s desk and stared at 
his jovial countenance with wide open 
eyes. 

"The kneeling suicide now pulls at the 
string attached by a tack to the window 
vvedge,” Judson went on to explain. 
"The slightest jerk and the obstruction 
Hies out. In a twinkling, the window 
falls! Result—prompt and practically 
painless death, after the approved 
French method of exterminating erim- 
iiials. political prisoners, and obsolete 
nobility. 

"But T have told you only the prac¬ 
tical part thus fai*. Now comes the true 
dash of mystery spice! The head having 
been severed from the trunk by the.sharp 
edge of the meat-cleaver, attached to the 
bottom of the window frame, is carried 
gently off into the air by tbe little bal¬ 
loons, which now begin to lise, tugging 
the head with them. Up and up they 
go, gently— as a graceful bird might 
fly—soaring over the housetops and 
swaying in the wind. Picture it, gentle¬ 
men! The ammsed expression of that 
novel death mask, as the sightless eyes 
gaze down upon the city, which never 
even guesses that the decapitated mem¬ 
ber of tho suicide is. not simply another 
balloon which has broken its tether— 
perhaps from the hand of some jlisap- 
])ointed child. 

“And,” he continued, wanning up as 
his enthusiasm waxed, "behind us re¬ 
mains the room where no signs of vio¬ 
lence are seen. There is left the headless 
body of the m-ently deceased. Only the 
torso and limbs of «ny graduate pupil 
remai)i to solve tbe mystery of the 
identitj' of a man who was weary of the 
world.” 

"Some stunt!” Roberts nodded his 
head, and lit a fresh cigarette. "I follow 
you perfectlj'. J picture the startled 
landlady, knocking at the door in the 
hope of collecting the rent. Horrified by 
the tragedy, even forgetting the loss of 
her money, she becomes hysterical and 
arouses the other boarders. They crowd 
into the apartment, followed by the 
bluecoat on the beat, and all of them 
chatter at once. Yet even the minion of 
the law is at loss for a solution of the 
murder, if murder it be. No one has 
been seen to go in—no one was seen to go 
out Yet the head is not to be found, 
and it obviously has been carried away. 
Detectives are balked.- The coroner is 
frantic. The public shudders. News¬ 
papers turn handsprings of sheer de¬ 
light” 


"You said it!” enthused Judson. "I 
tell you, man, the scheme's fool-piwf. 
Auyone can do it, and no one ■will be 
the wiser.” 

"Just a luinule, ' cautioned Roberts. 
"You’ve forgotten the inevitable denoue- 
uieut. After hours, or days, perhaps, 
or whenever the gas gives out. the bal¬ 
loons sink to earth. Let’s assume that 
they bui-st or become exhausted over a 
lonely wood or lake—maybe even far 
out at sea. In that event, the head, is 
sunk without trace, and no due to the 
assumed murder ever comes to light. On 
the other hand, the suicide’s dome may 
drop in the lap of a lovely lady sitting 
on River.side drive. It may fall into the 
opcji .sack of a lowly picker of rags, and 
lead to his conviction for a crime he did- 
n’t commit It might, by the irony of 
fate, fall down the rery chimney from 
which bricks were filched to make the 
window fall. Then it would come relliug 
home to join its former body—’’ 

“Suppose it does!” shouted the proud 
inventor of the system. "Isn’t It great, 
whichever way it turns o(it? Boy, it’s 
worth a three-column spread on page 
one, with a starred diagram indicating 
the spot where the corpse was first 
lamped! Just suppose our hero has gone 
lo his room incognito—without any 
ti'ifiing possession which might seiwe to 
identify him. The body itself bears no 
distinguishing mai'loj—the labels have 
been ripped off his clothing, and there 
isn’t even a match in any of the pockets. 
In that event, dear friends, it would 
never be revealed what inspired genius 
liad resorted to tins iiistautaneous and 
iulciisely pieturcsciuc practice of self- 
execution.” 

"You win the leather medal for sheer 
idiocy!” opined the art manager, and 
the little office boy breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

"What d’yuh mean, leather medal?” 
Judson demanded resentfully. "I’m go- 
itlg to write that story, and do it right 
away. I’m going to give you some 
roughs so you can make the pictures— 
and I’m going to schedule the yam. H’ll 
be the biggest Sunday sensation ever 
pulled on this sheet. It’ll show the world 
a thing or two, when it comes to 
suicides.” 

"How do you get that way?” snick¬ 
ered his assistant. “You can’t run a 
yarn like that. You’d be laughed at in 
every newspaper office from here to hell 
and back—and even the public would 
know you were kidding them.” 

"How come?” demanded Judson irrit¬ 
ably. 
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“How comet Simply because the 
thing’s impossible—sounds all right, and 
I’ll grant you it might get a laugh— 
but the simple fact remains that it could¬ 
n’t be done.” 

“Bet you a hundred it can!” Judsou 
produced his -wallet. “I'll prove that it 
can!” 

“Wlient” grinnedi Sam Roberts. 

“Just as soon as I finish writing the 
storj',” Judson assured him seriously. 
“I’m going to write up an ante-mortem 
diary—describe the suicide’s sensations 
hour by hour—right up to the fatal 


minute. You can leave space for a box to 
hold that pai-t—and slip it in at the last 
moment.” 

“You’re batty!” Roberts sniffed at 
]»im. “If I didn’t know you so well, 
I’d believe that your love of sensations 
had gotten your goat to the point where 
you’d really be willing to do it—simply 
to make a good storj’.” 

“Isn’t that a newspaper editor’s chief 
usefulness in life?” Judson glared at 
him. “Wouldn’t any dyed-in-the-wool 
newspaperman give his life to get a story 
as good as that?” 


And, in due course of time, that is just 
what Judson did. And stranger still was 
the fact that the editor’s grinning head 
dropped through the Sunday-room sky¬ 
light upon Sammy Roberts’ desk. Some¬ 
how it seemed to say, “I -win!” and 
Roberts nodded his head. 

Then he lifted the telephone and told 
a staff photographer to hurry upstairs 
with his camera. 

“Got a knock-out picture here—^just 
dropped down with some busted balloons 
—light on top of that story Judsou 
ordered in type!” 


The Melancholy Pool 

Marked by that priesthood of the Night’s misrule. 

The shadow-cowled, imprecatory.trees— 

Cypress that guarded woodland secrecies 
And graves that waited the delaying ghoul, 

Nathless I neared the melancholy pool, 

Chief care of all, but closelier sentinelled 
By those whose roots were deepest in dead Eld. 

Where the thwart-woven boughs were wet and cool. 

As with a mist of poison, I drew near, 

To mark the tired stars peer dimly down 
Through riven branches from the height of space. 

And shndder in those waters with quick fear. 

Where in black deeps the pale moon seemed to drown— 
A haggard girl, with dead, despairing face. 

—From “Ebony and Crystal,” by Clarit Ashton Smith. 


The Crystal Globe 

Oh, mystic crystal in whose depths I see 
Strange visions—pictures—things that could not be. 
And yet, I ponder as I sit and gaze 
Into the depth of that transparent maze. 

What mental action is it that has wrought. 

These fantasies with which my brain is fraught? 

For, fantasies they are, and nothing more. 

Their mysteries I fain would now explore. 

But who can delve the secrets of a dream? 

For foolish—simple—complex though they seem 
There is that little something, which they hold, 

That science unto man has never told. 

Preston Langley Hickey. 


The Conquest of the Air 


“ A nnouncement that the British air ministry soon will 
establish passenger, mail and freight service with India 
by air with a fleet of Zeppelins similar to the American 
‘Shenandoah,’ recalls the establishment of many other his¬ 
toric routes to the orient in more than 2,000 years,” says a 
bulletin of the National Geographic society. 

“Alexander the Great, Marto Polo, Christopher Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, Ferdinand de Lesseps and the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad dreamers are some of the history makers in whose 
footsteps the British air ministry is stepping. Most of the 
routes to the Indies have been marked -with wars, yet this 
is planned in the piping times of peace. 

“Five days is the sdiedule the British set for themselves. 
Vasco da Gama sailed ten months before he touched the 
shores of India, and even the English packets that followed 
his route around the Cape of Good Hope took six months. 
Fastest steamships make Bombay through the Suez canal 
today in from fourteen to fifteen days. The air ship cuts 
the time necessary for this journey two-thirds. 


“Aviation shrinks the thousands of miles which have 
caused wasteful and sometimes fatal delay to races of men 
since the beginning of history. Recent experiments of the 
American postal service prove the feasibility of twenty-eight- 
hour service between San Francisco and New York. One 
hundred years ago it took twice that number of days to 
transfer mail from coast to coast. Over the caravans toiling 
slowly across desert trails 4,000 years old between Cairo and 
Bagdad, swift British mail planes fly, even now making a 
hundred trips between these ancient centers to one trip made 
by canal. 

“Alexander crossed the Hellespont, where Constantinople 
now stands, defeated the Persians after marching through 
Asia Minor, and went on to India. This route was used to 
some extent by traders, but its long land journey left it 
exposed to bandit raids. Brilliant Venice could check the 
Turks by sea with her navy, but she could not defend the 
land routes against rising Moslem power. The Turkish bar¬ 
rier led Christopher Columbus and Vasco da Gama to make 
their historic voyages.” 




C. M. Eddy» Jr,, Spins a Strange Yam 


“TT T ELLO, Bruce. Haven’t seen 

l~l you in a dog’s age. Come in.” 

i threw open the door, and 
he followed me into the room. His 
gaunt, ungainly figure sprawled awk¬ 
wardly into the chair I indicated, and 
he twirled his hat between nervous fin¬ 
gers. His deepset eyes wore a worried, 
bunted look, and he glanced -furtively 
around the room as if searching for a 
hidden something which might unex¬ 
pectedly pounce upon him. His face 
was haggard and colorless. The cor¬ 
ners of his mouth twitched spasmodic-^ 
ally. 

“What’s the matter, old man? You 
look as if you’d seen a ghost. Brace 
up!” I crossed to the buffet, and 
poured a snail glass of wine from the 
decanter. ‘ ‘ Drink this I ” 

He downed it with a hasty gulp, and 
took to toying with his hat again. 

“Thanks, Prague—I don’t feel quite 
myself tonight.” 

“You don’t look it, either! What’s 
wrong?” 

Malcolm Bruce shifted uneasily in his 
chair. 

I eyed him in silence for a moment, 
wondering what could possibly affect the 
man so strongly. I knew Bruce as a 
man of steady nerves and iron will. To 
find him so visibly upset was, in itself, 
unusual. I passed cigars, and he se¬ 
lected one, automatically. 

It was not until the second cigar had 
been lighted that Bruce broke the si¬ 
lence. His nervousness was apparently 
gpne. Once more he was the dominant, 
sdf-reliant figure I knew of old. 

“Prague,” he began, “I’ve just been 
through the most devilish, gruesome ex¬ 
perience that ever befell a man. I don’t 
know whether I dare tell it or not, for 
fear you’ll think I’ve gone crazy—and I 
wouldn’t blame you if you did! But it’s 
true, overy word of it! ” 

He paused, dramatically, and blew a 
few rings of smoke in the air. 

I smiled. .Many a weird tale I had 
listened to over that self-same table. 
There must have been some kink in my 
personality that inspired confidence, for 
I had been told stories that some men 
would bave given years of their life 
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to have heard. And yet, despite my 
love of the bizarre and the dangerous, 
and my longing to explore far reaches 
of little-known lands, I had been doomed 
to a life of prosaic, flat, uneventful busi¬ 
ness. 

“Do you happen to have heard of Pro¬ 
fessor Van Allister?” asked Bruce. 

“You don’t mean Arthur Van Allis¬ 
ter?” 

‘ ‘ The same! Then you know him ? ’ ’ 

“I should say so! Known him for, 
years. Ever since he resigned as Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, at the College so he 
could have more time for his experi¬ 
ments. Why, I even helped him choose 
the plans for that sound-proof laboratory 
of his, on the top floor of his home. Dp 
to a year or so ago, we were pals. Then 
he ^t so busy with his confounded ex¬ 
periments he couldn’t find time to be 
chummy!” 

“You may recall, Prague, that when 
we were in college together, I used to 
dabble quite a bit in chemistry?” 

I nodded, and Bruce continued: 

“About four months ago I found my¬ 
self out of a job. Van Allister adver¬ 
tised for an assistant, and I answered. 
He remembered me from college days, 
and I managed to convince him I knew 
enough about chemistry to warrant a 
trial. 

“^c had a young lady doing his secre¬ 
tarial work—a ^iss Marjorie Purdy. 
She was one of these strict-attention-to- 
business types, and as good-looking' as 
she was efficient. She had been helping 
Van Allister a bit in his laboratory, and 
I soon discovered she took a genuine in¬ 
terest in puttering around, making ex¬ 
periments of her own. Inded, she spent 
nearly all her spare time with us in the 
laboratory. 

“It was only natural that such com¬ 
panionship should result in a close 
friendship, and it wasn’t long before I 
began to depend on her to help me in dif¬ 
ficult experiments when the Professor 
was busy. I never could seem to stump 
her. That giri took to chemistry as a 
duck takes to water! 

“About two months ago Van Allister 
had the laboratory partitioned off, and 
made a separate workroom for himself. 
He told us that he was about to enter 


upon a series of experiments which, if 
successful, would bring him everlasting 
fame. He flatly refuscil to make us his 
confidants in any way, shape or manner. 

“Prom that time on, Miss Purdy and 
I were left alone more and more. For 
days at a time the Professor would re¬ 
tire to the seclusion of his new work¬ 
shop, sometimes not even appearing for 
bis meals. 

“That meant, too, that we had more 
spare time on our hands. Our friend¬ 
ship ripened. I felt a growing admira¬ 
tion for the trim young woman who 
seemed perfectly content to fuss around 
smelly bottles and sticky messes, gowned 
in white from head to foot, even to the 
rubber gloves she wore. 

“Day before yesterday Van Allister 
invited tis into his workshop. 

“ ‘At last I have achieved success,’ 
he announced, holding up for our in¬ 
spection a small bottle containing a col¬ 
orless liquid. ‘ I have here., what will 
rank as the greatest chemical discovery 
ever known. I am going to prove its ef¬ 
ficacy right before your eyes. Bruce, 
will you bring me one of the rabbits, 
please?’ 

“I went back into the other room and 
brought him one of the rabbits we kept, 
together with guinea pigs, for experi- 
mehtal purpose.'?. 

“He put the little animal into a small 
glass box just lat^e enough to hold it, 
and closed the cover. Then he set a 
glass funnel in a hole in the top of the 
box, and we drew nearer to watch the 
experiment 

“He uncorked the bottle, and poised 
it above the rabbit’s prison. 

“ ‘Now to prove whether my weeks of 
effort have resulted in success or fail¬ 
ure!’ 

“Slowly, methodically, he emptied the 
contents of the bottle into the funnel, 
and we watched it trickle into the com¬ 
partment with the frightened animal. 

“Miss Purdy uttered a suppressed cry, 
and I rubbed my eyes to make sure that 
they had not deceived me. Foi’, in the 
case where but a moment before there 
had been a live, terrified rabbit, there 
was now nothing bni a little pile of soft, 
white ashesl” 
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"pROPESSOR Van AUister turned to 
^ us with an air of supreme satisfac¬ 
tion. His face radiated ghoulish glee 
and his eyes were alight with a weird, 
insane gleam. When he spoke, his voice 
look OTi a tone of mastery. 

“ ‘Bruce—and you, too, Miss Purdy— 
it has been your privilege to witness the 
first successful trial of a preparation 
that will revolutionize the world. It 
will instantaneously reduce to a fine ash 
anything with which it comes in contact, 
except glass! Just think what that 
.means. An army equipped wih glass 
bombs filled with my compound could 
annihilate the world! Wood, metal, 
stone, brick — everything — swept away 
before them; leaving no more trace than 
the rabbit I have just experimented upon 
—just a pile of soft, white ashes!’ 

“I glanced at Miss Purdy. Her face 
had gone as white as the apron she wore. 

"We watched Van AUister as he trans¬ 
ferred aH that was left of the bunny to 
a small bottle, and neatly labeled it 
I'd admit that I was suffering a mental 
chill myself by the time he dismissed us, 
and we left him alone behind the tightly 
closed doore of his workshop. 

“Once safely outside. Miss Purdy’s 
nerves gave way completely. She reeled, 
and would have fallen had I not caught 
her in my arms. 

“The feel of her soft, yielding body 
held close to my own was the last straw. 
I cast prudence to the winds and crushed 
her tightly to my breast. Kiss after kiss 
I pressed upon her fuU red lips, until 
her eyes opened and I saw the lovelight 
reflected in them. 

“After a delicious eternity we came 
back to earth again—long enough to 
realize that the laboratory was no place 
for such ardent demonstrations. At any 
moment Van AUister might come but of 
his retreat, and if he should discover our 
love-making—in his present state of 
mind—we dared not think of what might 
happen. 

•‘For the rest of the day 1 was like a 
man in a dream. It’s a wonder to me 
that I succeeded in accomplishing any¬ 
thing at all. My body was merely an 
automaton, a well-trained machine, go¬ 
ing about its appointed tasks, while my 
mind soared into far away realms of de¬ 
lightful day-dreaming. 

“Marjorie kept busy with her seci^e- 
tarial work for the rest of the day, and 
not once did I lay eyes upon her until my 
tasks in the laboratory were completed. 

“That night we gave over to the joys 
of our new-found happiness. Prague, I 
diaU remember that night as long as I 
live! The happiest moment I have ever 
known was when Marjorie Purdy prom¬ 
ised to become my wife.” 


“■'^^ESTERDAY was another day of 

^ unalloyed bliss. All day long my 
sweetheart and I worked side by side 
Then foUowed another night of love- 
making. If you’ve never been in love 
with the only girl in the world, Prague, 
you can’t understand the delirious joy 
that comes from the very thought of her! 
And Marjorie returned my devotion a 
hundred-fold. She gave herself unre¬ 
servedly into my keeping. 

“Along about noontime, today, I 
needed something to complete an experi¬ 
ment, and I stepped over to the drug 
store for it. 

“When I returned I missed Marjorie. 
I looked for her hat and coat, and they 
were gone. The Professor had not 
shown himself since the experiment upon 
the rabbit, and was locked in his work¬ 
shop. 

“I asked the servants, but none of 
them had seen her leave the house, nor 
had she left any message for me. 

“As the afternoon wore on I grew 
frantic. Evening came, and still no sign 
of my dear litle girl. 

“All thought of work was forgotten. I 
paced the floor of my room like a caged 
lion. Every jangle of the ’phone or ring 
at the door bolstered up my faltering 
hopes of some word from her, but each 
time I was doomed to disappointment. 
Each minute seemed an hour; each horn* 
an eternity! 

. “Good God, Prague! You can’t 
imagine how I suffered! Prom the 
heights of sublime love I mentally 
plunged to the darkest depths of despair. 
I conjured visions of all sorts of terrible 
fates overtaking her. Still, not a word 
did I hear. 

“It seemed to me that I had lived a 
lifetime, but my watch told me it was 
only half-past seven when the butler told 
me that Van AUister wanted me in the 
laboratory. 

“I \va8 in no mood for experiments, 
but while 1 was under his roof he was my 
master, and it was for me to obey. 

“The Professor was in his workshop, 
the door slightly ajar. He called to me 
to close the door of the laboratory and 
join him in the little room. 

“In my state of mind my brain pho¬ 
tographed every minute detail of the 
scene Avhich met my eyes. In the center 
• of the room, on a marble-top table, was a 
glass case about the shape and size of a 
coffin. It wns filled almost to the brim 
with that same colorless liquid which the 
smaU bottle had contained, two days be¬ 
fore. 

“At the left, on a glass-top tabourette, 
was a newly-labeTed glass jar. I could 
not repress an involuntary shudder as I 


realized that it was filled with soft, white 
ashes. Tlien 1 saw something that almost 
made my heart stop beating! 

“On a chair, in a far corner of the 
workshop, was the hat and coat of the 
girl who had pledged her life to mine— 
the girl whom I had vowed to cherish 
and protect while life should last! 

“My senses were numbed, my soul 
surcharged with horror, as realization 
flashed over me. There could be but one 
explanation. The ashes in that jar Vfere 
the ashes of Marjorie Purdy!” 

“'^HE world stood still for one long, 
terrible moment, and then I went 
mad—stark, staring mad! 

“The next I can remember, the Pro¬ 
fessor and/1 were locked in a desperate 
struggle. Old as he was, he stiU pos¬ 
sessed a strength nearly equal to mine, 
and he had the added advantage of calm 
self-possession. 

“Closer and closer he forced me to 
the glass coffin. A few moments, more 
and my ashes would join those of the 
girl I had loved. I stumbled against the 
tabourette, and my fingers closed over 
the jar of ashes. With one, last, super¬ 
human effort, I raised it high above my 
head, and brought it down with-crushing 
force upon the skull of my antagonist! 
His arm relaxed, his limp form dropped 
in a senseless heap to the floor. 

“Still acting upon impulse, I raised 
the silent form of the Professor and care¬ 
fully, lest 1 should spill some of it on 
the floor, lowered the body into the cas¬ 
ket of death! 

“A moment, and it was over. Profes¬ 
sor and liquid, both, were gone, and in 
their place was a little pile of soft, white 
ashes! 

“As 1 gazed at my handiwork the 
brainstorm passed away, and I came face 
to face with the cold, hard truth that I 
had killed a fellow-being. An unnatural 
calm possessed me. I knew that there 
was not one single shred of eridence 
against me, barring the fact that I was 
the last one known to be alone with the 
Professor. Nothing remained but ashes! 

“I put on my hat and coat, told the 
butler that the Professor had left word 
lie was not to be disturbed, and that I 
was going out for the evening. Once 
outside, all my self-possession vanished. 
My nerves were shot to pieces. I don’t 
Icnow where I went—oifly that I wan¬ 
dered aimlessly, here and there, until I 
found myself outside your apartment, 
just a little while ago. 

“Prague, I felt as if I must talk with 
someone; that I must unburden my tor¬ 
tured mind. I knew that I could trust 
you, old pal, so I’ve told you the whole 
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stoiy. Here I am—do with me as you 
will. Idfe holds nothing more for me, 
now that—Marjorie—is—gone!” 

T) RUCE’S voice trembled with emotion 
and broke as he mentioned the name 
of the girl he loved. 

1 leaned across the table, and gazed 
searchiugly into the eyes of the abject 
figure that slouch^ dejectedly in the 
big chair. Then I rose, put on my hat 
and coat, crossed to Brace, who had bur¬ 
ied bis head in his arms and was shaking 
with talent sobs. 

"Brucel” 

Malcolm Bruce raised his eyes. 

“Bruce, listai to me. Are you sure 
Marjorie Purdy is deadt” 

‘ ‘ Am I sure that— ’’His eyes widened 
at the suggestion, and he sat erect with 
a sudden start. 

‘‘Exactly,” I went on. “Are you pos¬ 
itive that the ashes in that jar wera the 
ashes of Marjorie Purdy?” 

“Why—I—see here, Prague! What 
are you drivbg at?” 

“Then you’re no# sure. You saw the 
girl’s hat and coat in that chair, and in 
your state of mind you jumped at con¬ 
clusions. ‘The ashes must be those of 
the missing girl . . . The Professor 
must have made away with her. . . .’ 
and all that. Come how, did Van AUis- 
ter tell you anything—” 

“I don’t know what he said. I tdl 
you I went berserk —mad!” 

“Then you come along with me. If 
she’s not dead, she must be somewhere in 
that house, and is she is there, we’re go¬ 
ing to find her!” 

On the street we hailed a taxi, and in 
a few moments the butler admitted us 
to Van Allister’s home. Bruce let us into 
the laboratory with his key. The door 
of the workshop was still ajar. 


My eyes swept the room in a compre¬ 
hensive survey. At the left, over near 
the window, was a closed door. I strode 
across the room and tried the knob, but 
it refused to yield. 

“Where does that lead?” 

“Just an anteroom, where the Profes¬ 
sor keeps his apparatus.” 

“All the same, that door’s coming 
open,” I returned, grimly. Stepping 
back a pace or two, I planted a well-di¬ 
rected kick upon the door. Another, and 
still another, and the frame-work around 
the lock gave way. 

Bruce, with an inarticulate C 17 , sped 
across the room to a huge mahogany 
chest. He selected one of the keys on his 
ring, inserted it in the lock, and flung 
back the cover with trembling hands. 

“Here she is, Prague—quick! Get 
her out where there’s air!” 

Together we bore the limp figure of 
the girl into the laboratory. Brace hast¬ 
ily mixed a concoction which he forced 
between her lips. A second dose, and 
her eyes slowly opened. 

Her bewildered glance traveled 
around the room, at last resting on 
Bruce, and her eyes lighted with sudden, 
happy recognition. Later, after the first 
few moments of reunion, the girl told us 
her story: 

“After Malcolm went out, this after¬ 
noon, the Professor sent word to me to 
come into the workshop. As he often 
summoned me to do some errand' or 
other, I thought nothing of it, and to 
save time, took my hat and coat along. 
He closed the door of the little room, 
and, without warning, attacked me from 
behind. He overpowered me, tied me 
hand and foot. It was needless to gag 
me. As you know, the laboratory is ab¬ 
solutely sound-proof. 

“Then he produced a huge Newfound¬ 
land dog he had secured from somewhere 


or other, reduced it to ashes before my 
very eyes, and put the ashes in a glass 
jar that was on a taboui-ette in the work¬ 
shop. 

‘ ‘ He went into the anteroom and, from 
the chest where you found me, took out 
the glass casket. At least, it seemed a 
casket to my terror-stricken eyes! He 
mixed enough of his horrible liquid to fill 
it almost to the brim. 

“Then he told me that but one thing 
remained. That was—to perform the ex¬ 
periment upon a human being!” She 
shuddered at the recollection. “He di¬ 
lated at length upon what a privilege it 
would be for anyone to sacrifice his life 
in such a manner, for such a cause. 
Then he calmly informed me that he had 
selected you as the subject of his experi¬ 
ment, and that I was to play the role of 
witness I I fainted. 

“The Professor must have feared 
some sort of intrusion, for the next 1 
i-emembcr is waking inside the chest 
where you discovered me. It was stif¬ 
ling ! Every breath I took came harder 
and harder. I thought of you, Jlalcolm 
—thought of the wonderful, happy hours 
we had spent together the last few days. 
I wondered what I would do when j'ou 
were gone! I ever prayed that he would 
kill me, too! My throat grew parched 
and dry—everything went black before 
my eyes. 

“Next, I opened them to find myself 
here—with you, Malcolm,” her voice 
sank to a hoarse, nervous whisper. 
“■Where-where is the Professor?” 

Bruce silently led her into the work¬ 
shop. She shivered as the coffin of glass 
came within her range of vision. Still 
silently, he crossed directly to the casket, 
and, taking up a handful of the soft, 
white ashes, let them sift slowly through 
his fingers 1 


New Use Found for Goldfish 


J OHN MARSHALL, Syracuse bird speoialist, offers the 
latest “sure cure” for nervous disorders. His remedy is 
goldfish. Marshall advances the theory that the sight of a 
goldfish swimming calmly around in its tiny howl is a cer¬ 
tain remedy for nervous ills. 

Not only that. The finny fish will induce thought and 
contemplation. It is also a guaranteed remedy for insom¬ 
nia, and hospitals are among the largest purchasers of gold¬ 
fish, Marshall says. 

If you are unable to think, Marshall recommends a gold¬ 
fish treatment Place the fish in your parlor window. Seat 


yourself beside the bowl and watch the leisurely travels of 
the radiant swimmer. A soothed, relaxed condition will 
ensue. Contemplation will produce ratiocination, and—lo! 
—the patient has a genuine thought. 

The same process applied to insomnia will produce sleep 
on the heels of the soothed, contemplative feeling, Marshall 
claims. 

The goldfish, incidentally, is displacing all other rivals for 
leadership of the pet kingdom. With the approach of win¬ 
ter, dogs, the open-season kings of pet demand, are less and 
less sought, and the pet lover’s desire turns toward canaries, 
macaws and parrots, but particular^ to goldfisL 



A Tremendous Tale That Rises Steadily 
To a Terrifying Climax 


The Rats in the Walls 


By H. P. LOVECRAFT 



O N July 16, 1923, I moved in,to 
Exhain Priory after the last 
^vorkman hod finished his la¬ 
bors. The restoration had been a stu¬ 
pendous task, for little had remained 
of the deserted pile but a shell-like ruin; 
yet because it had been the seat of my 
ancestors I let no expense deter me. The 
place bad not been inhabited since the 
reign of James the First, when a trag¬ 
edy of intensely hideous, though largely 
unexplained, nature had struck down 
the master, five of his children, and sev¬ 
eral servants; and driven forth under a 
cloud of suspicion and terror the third 
son, my lineal progenitor and the only 
survivor of the abhorred line. 

With this sole heir denounced as a 
murderer, the estate had reverted to the 
crown, nor had the accused man made 
any attempt to exculpate himself or re¬ 
gain his property. Shaken by some 
horror greater tlian that of conscience 
or the law, and expressing only a fran¬ 
tic wish to exclude the ancient edifice 
from his sight and memory, Walter de 
la Peer, eleventh Baron Exham, fled to 
Virginia and there founded the family 
which by the next century had become 
known as Delapore. 


Bxham Priory had remained unten¬ 
anted, though later allotted to the estates 
of the Noriys family and much studied 
because of its peculiarly composite ar¬ 
chitecture; an architecture involving 
Gothic towers resting on a Saxon or 
Romanesciue substructure, whose foun¬ 
dation in turn was of a still earlier 
order or blend of orders—Roman, and 
even Druidic or native Cymric if leg¬ 
ends speak truly. This foundation was 
a very singular thing, being merged on 
one side with the solid limestone of the 
precipice from whose brink the priory 
overlooked a desolate valley three miles 
west of the village of Anchester. 

Architects and antiquarians loved to 
examine this strange relic of forgotten 
centuries, but the country folk hated it 
They had hated it hundreds of years be¬ 
fore, when my ancestors lived there, and 
they hated it now, with the moss and 
mould of abandonment on it I had not 
been a day in Anchester before I knew I 
came of an accursed house. And this 
week workmen have blown up Exham 
Priory, and are busy obliterating the 
traces of its foundations. 


'^HE bare statistics of my ancestry I 
had always known, together with 
the fhet that my first American forbear 
had come to the colonies under a 
strange cloud. Of details, however, I 
had been kept w'holly ignorant throu^ 
the policy of reticence always main¬ 
tained by the Delapores. Unlike our 
planter neighbors, we seldom boasted of 
crusading ancestors or other mediaeval 
and Renaissance heroes; nor was any 
kind of tradition handed down except 
what may have been recorded in the 
sealed envelope left before the Civil War 
by every squire to his eldest son for 
posthumous opening. The glories we 
cherished were those achieved since the 
migration; the glories of a proud and 
honorable, if somewhat reseiwed and un¬ 
social Virginia line. 

During the war our fortunes were 
extinguished and our whole existence 
changed by the burning of Carfax, our 
bomb on ^e banks of the James. My 
grandfather, advanced in years, had 
perished in that incendiary outrage, 
and with him the envelope that bound 
us all to the past I can recall that fire 
today as 1 saw it then at the age of 
seven, with the Federal soldiers shout 
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ing, the women screaming, and the ne¬ 
groes howling and praying. My father 
was in the army, defending Richmond, 
and after many formalities my mother 
and I were passed through the lines to 
join him. 

When the war ended we all moved 
north, whence my mother had come; and 
I grew to manhood, middle age, and 
ultimate wealth as a stolid Yankee. 
Neither my father nor I ever knew what 
our hereditary envelope had contained, 
and as I merged into the greyness of 
Massachusetts bumness life I lost all in¬ 
terest in the mysteries which evidently 
lurked far back in my family tree. Had 
I suspected their nature, how gladly 
would I have left Exham Priory to its 
moss, bats, and cobwebs! 

My father died in 1904, but without 
any m^sage to leave to me, or to iny 
only child, Alfred, a motherless boy of 
ten. It was this boy who reversed the 
order of family information, for al- 
thou^ I could give him only jesting 
conjecture about the past, he wrote me 
of some very interesting ancestral leg¬ 
ends when the late war took him to 
England in 1917 as an aviation officer. 
Apparently the Delapores had a colorful 
and perhaps mnister history, for a 
friend of my sou’s, Capt. Edward Nor- 
rys of the Royal Plying Corps, dwelt 
near the family seat at Anchester and 
related some peasant superstitions which 
few novelists could equal for wildness 
and incredibility. Norrys himself, of 
course, did not take them seriously; but 
they amused my son and made good ma¬ 
terial for liis letters to me. It was this 
legendry which definitely turned my 
attention to my transatlantic heritage, 
emd made me resolve to purchase and 
restore the family seat which Norrys 
showed to Alfred in its picturesque de¬ 
sertion, and offered to get for him at a 
surprisingly reasonable figure, since his 
own uncle was the present owner. 

I bought Exham Priory in 1918, but 
was almost immediately distracted from 
my plans of restoration by the return 
of my sou as a maimed inv^id. Durii^ 
the two years that he lived I thought 
of nothing but his care, having 
even placed my business under the di¬ 
rection of partners. 

In 1921, as I found myself bereaved 
and aimless, a retired manufacturer no 
longer young, I resolved to divert my 
remaining years with my new posses¬ 
sion. Visiting Anchester in December, 
I was entertained by Capt Norrys, a 
plump, amiable young man who had 
thought much of my son, and secured 
liis assistance in gathering plans and 
anecdotes to guide in the coming restor¬ 
ation. Exham Priory itself I saw with¬ 
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out emotion, a jumble of tottering med- 
iseval mins covered with lichens and 
honeycombed with rooks’ nests, perched 
perilously upon a precipice, and denu¬ 
ded of floors or other interior features 
save the stone walls of the separate 
towers. 

As I gi-adually recovered the image 
of the edifice as it had been when my 
ancestors left it over three centuries be¬ 
fore, I began to hire workmen for the 
reconstmction. In every case I was 
forced to go outside the immediate lo¬ 
cality, for the Anchester villagers had 
an almost unbelievable fear and hatred 
of the place. This sentiment was so 
great that it was sometimes communi¬ 
cated to the outside laborers, causing 
numerous desertion^; whilst its scope 
appeared to include both the priory and 
its ancient family'. 

My son had told me that he was some¬ 
what avoided during his visits because 
he was a de la Poer, ahd I now found 
myself subtly ostracised for a like rea¬ 
son until I c(mvineed the peasants how 
little I knew of my heritage. Even then 
they sullenly disliked me; so that I had 
to collect most of the village traditions 
through the mediation of Norrys. What 
the people could not forgive, perhaps, 
was that I had come to restore a 83 Tnbol 
so abhorrent to them; for, rationally or 
not, they viewed Exham Priory as noth¬ 
ing less than a haunt of fiends and 
werewolves. 

plECINU together the tales which 
Norrys collected for me, and sup¬ 
plementing them with the accounts of 
several savants who had studied the 
ruins, I deduced that Exham Priory 
stood on the site of a prehistoric temple; 
a Dmidical or ante-Druidical thing 
which must have been contemporary 
with Stonehenge. That indescribable rites 
had been celebinted there, few doubted, 
and there were unpleasant tales of the 
transference of these xites into the Cy- 
bele-worship which the Romans had in¬ 
troduced. 

Inscriptions still visible in the sub¬ 
cellar bore such unmistakable letters as 
“DIV . . . OPS . . . MAGNA. MAT 
...” sign of the Magna Mater whose 
dark worship was once vainly forbid¬ 
den to Roman citizens. Anchester had 
been the camp of the third Augustan 
legion, as many remains attest, and it 
was said that the temple of Cybele was 
splendid and thronged with worshippers 
who performed nameless ceremonies at 
the bidding of a Phrygian priest. Tales 
added that the faU of the old relijiion 
did not end the orgies at the temple, 
but that the priests lived on in the new 
faith xvithout real change. Likewise was 


it said that the rites did not vanish with 
the Roman power, and that certain 
among the S^ons added to what re¬ 
mained of the temple, and gave it the 
essential outline it subsequently px'c- 
served, making it the center of a cult 
feared thx-ough , half the heptarchy. 
About 1000 A. D. the place is mention^ 
in a chronicle as being a substantial 
stone priory housing a strange and pow¬ 
erful moixastic order and surrounded by 
extensive gardens which needed no walls 
to exclude a frightened populace. It 
was never destroyed by the Danes, 
though after the Norman Conquest it 
must have declined tremendously; since 
there was no impediment when Henry the 
Third granted the site to my ancestor, 
Gilbert de la Poer, First Baron Exham, 
in 1261. 

Of my family before this date there 
is no evil report, but something strange 
must have happened then. In one 
chronicle there is a reference to a de la 
Poer as “cursed of God” in 1307, whilst • 
village legendry had nothing but evil 
and frantic fear to tell of the castle that 
went up on the foundations of the old 
temple and priory. The fireside tales 
were of the most grisly description, all 
the ghastlier because of their frightened 
reticence and cloudy evasiveness. They 
represented my ancestor's as a race of 
hereditary d«emons beside whom GiUes 
de Retz and the Marquis de Sade would 
seem the veriest tyros, and hinted whis- 
periugly at their responsibility for the 
occasional disappearaixces of villagers 
through several generations. 

The worst characters, apparently, 
xvere the barons and their direct heirs: 
at least, most was whispered about 
these. If of healthier inclinations, it was 
said, an heir would early and myster¬ 
iously die to make way for another more 
typical scion. There seemed to be an 
inner cult in the family, presided over 
by the head of the house, and sometimes 
closed except to a few members. Tem¬ 
perament rather tlxaix ancestry was evi¬ 
dently the basis of this cult, for it was 
entered by several who married into the 
family'. Lady Margaret Trevor from 
Cornwall, wife of Godfrey, the second 
son of the fifth baron, became a favorite 
bane of children all over the countiy- 
side, and the daemon heroine of a par¬ 
ticularly horrible old ballad not yet ex¬ 
tinct near the Wdsh border. Preserved 
in balladry, too, though not illustrating 
the same point, is the hideous tale of 
Lady Maiy de la Poer, who shortly after 
her marriage to the Earl of Shrewsfield 
was killed by him and his mother, both 
of the slayers being absolved and bles¬ 
sed by the priest to whom they confessed 
what they dared not repeat to the world. 


These mj-tlis and ballads, typical as 
they were of crude superstition, repelled 
me greatly. Their persistence, and their 
application to so long a line of my an¬ 
cestors, were especially annoying; whilst 
the imputations of monstrous habits 
proved unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
<me known scandal of my immediate for¬ 
bears—the case of my cousin, young 
Bandolph Delapore of Carfax, who went 
among the negroes and became a voodoo 
priest after he returned from, the Mex¬ 
ican War. 

I was much less disturbed by the 
vaguer tales of wails and bowlings in 
the barren, windswept valley beneath 
the limestone cliff; of the graveyard 
stenches after the spring rains; of the 
floundering, squealing white thing on 
which Sir John Clave’s horse had trod 
one night in a lonely field; and of the 
servant who had gone mad at what he 
saw in the priory in the full light of 
day. These things were hackneyed 
spectral lore, and I was at that time a 
pronounced skeptic. The accounts of 
vanished peasants were less to be dis- 
missed, though not especially significant 
in view of mediseval custom. Prying 
curiosity meant death, and more than 
one severed head had been publicly 
shown on the bastions—now effaced— 
around £zham Priory. 

A few of the tales were exceedingly 
picturesque, and made me wish I had 
learnt more of the comparative msrthol- 
ogy in my youth. There was, for in¬ 
stance, the belief that a legion of bat¬ 
winged devils kept witches’ sabbath each 
night at the priory—a legion whose sus¬ 
tenance might explain the dispropor¬ 
tionate abundance of coarse vegetables 
harvested in the vast gardens. And, 
most vind of all, there was the dramatic 
epic of the rats—the scampering army 
of obscene vermin which had burst forth 
from the castle tliree months after the 
tragedy that doomed it to desertion—the 
lean, filthy, ravenous army which had 
swept all before it and devoured fowl, 
cats, dogs, hogs, sheep, and even two 
hapless human beings before its fury was 
spent. Around that unforgettable ro¬ 
dent army a whole separate cycle of 
myths revolves, for it scattered among 
the village homes and brought curses 
and horrors in its train. 

Such was the lore that assailed me as 
I pushed to completion, with an elderly 
blwtinacy, the work of restoring my an- 
bestfal home. It must not be imafpned 
for a moment that these tales formed 
iny principal psychological environment. 
On the other hand, I was constantly 
praised and encouraged by Capt. Norrys 
and the antiquarians who surrounded 
and aided me. "When the task was done, 
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over two years after its commencement, 
I viewed the great rooms, wainscotted 
walls, vaulted ceilings, muUioned win¬ 
dows, and broad staircases with a pride 
which fully compensated for the pro¬ 
digious expense of the restoration. 

Every attribute of the Middle Ages 
was cunningly reproduced, and the new 
parts blended perfectly with the original 
watts and foundations. The seat of my 
fathers was complete, and I looked for¬ 
ward to redeeming at last the local fame 
of the line which ended in me. I would 
reside here permanently, and prove that 
a de la Peer (for I had adopted again 
the original spelling of the name) need 
not be a fiend. My comfort was per¬ 
haps augmented by the fact that, al¬ 
though Exham Priory was mediffivally 
fitted, its interior was in truth wholly 
new and free from old vermin and old 
ghosts alike. 

A S I have said, I moved in on July 
16, 1923. My household consisted 
of seven servants and nine cats, of which 
latter species I am particularly fond. 
My eldest cat, “Nigger-Man,” was seven 
years old and had come with me from 
my home in Bolton, Massachusetts; the 
others I had accumulated whilst living 
with Capt. Norrys’ family during the 
restoration of the priory. 

For five days our routine proceeded 
with the utmost placidity, my time being 
spent mostly in the codification of old 
family data. I had now obtained some 
very circumstantial accounts of the final 
tragedy and flight of Walter de la Poer, 
which I conceived to be the probable 
contents of the hereditary paper lost 
in the fire at Carfax. It appeared that 
my ancestor was accused with much rea¬ 
son of having killed all the other mem¬ 
bers of his household, except four ser¬ 
vant confederates, in their sleep, about 
two weeks after a shocking discovery 
which changed his whole demeanor, but 
which, except by implication, he dis¬ 
closed to no one save perhaps the ser¬ 
vants who assisted him and afterward 
fled beyond reach. 

This deliberate slaughter, which in¬ 
cluded a father, three brothers, and two 
sisters, was largely cpndoued by the 
villagers, and so slackly treated by the 
law that its perpetrator escaped hon¬ 
ored, unharmed, and undisguis^ to Vir¬ 
ginia; the genei'al whispered sentiment 
being that he had purged the land of an 
immemorial curse. What discovery had 
prompted an act so terrible, I could 
scarcely even conjecture. Walter.de la 
Poer must have known for years the 
sinister tales about his family, so that 
this material could have given him no 
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fresh impulse. Had ho, then, witnessed 
some appalling ancient rite, or stumbled 
upon some frightful and revealing 
bol in the priory or its vicinity f He 
was reputed to have been a shy, gentle 
youth in England. In Virginia he 
seemed not so much hard or bitter as 
harassed and apprehensive. He was 
spoken of in the diary of another gentle¬ 
man adventurer, Francis Harley of 
Bellview, as a man of unexampled jus¬ 
tice, honor, and delicacy. 

On July 22 occurred the first incident 
which, though lightly dismissed at the 
time, takes on a preternatural signifi¬ 
cance in relation to later events. It was 
so simple as to be almost negligible, and 
could not possibly have been noticed 
under the circumstances; for it must be 
recalled that since I was in a building 
practically fresh and new except for the 
walls, and surrounded by a well-bal¬ 
anced staff of servitors, apprehension 
would have been absurd despite the lo¬ 
cality. 

What I afterward remembered is 
merely this—that my old black cat, 
whose moods I know so wed, was un¬ 
doubtedly alert and anxious to an ex¬ 
tent wholly out of keeping with his nat¬ 
ural character. He roved from room to 
room, restless and disturbed, and sniffed 
constantly about the walls which formed 
part of the old Gothic structure. I real¬ 
ize how trite this sounds—^like the inev¬ 
itable dog in the ghost story, which 
always growls before his master sees 
the ^eeted figure—yet I cannot consist¬ 
ently suppress it 

The following day a servant com¬ 
plained of restlessness among all the 
cats in the house. He came to me in 
my study, a lofty west room on the sec¬ 
ond story, with groined arches, Wack otdc 
panelling, and a triple Gotliic window 
overlooking the limestone cliff and des¬ 
olate valley; and even as he spoke I saw 
the jetty form of Nigger-Man creeping 
along the west wall and sci^tching at 
the new panels which overlaid the an¬ 
cient stone. 

I told the man that there must be 
some singular odor or emanation from 
the old stonework, imperceptible to 
human senses, but affecting the delicate 
organs of cats even through the new 
woodwork. This I truly believed, and 
when the fellow suggested the presence 
of mice or rats, I mentioned that there 
had been no rats there for three hundred 
years, and that even the field mice of 
the surrounding country could hardly 
be found in these high walls, where they 
had never been known to stray. That 
afternoon I called on Capt. Norrys, and 
he assured me that it would be quite in¬ 
credible for field mice to infest the pri- 
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oiy in such a sudden and unprecedentedt 
fa^on. 

Th|it night, dispensing as usual with a 
valet, I retired in the west tower cham¬ 
ber which I had chosen as my own, 
reached from the study by a stone stair¬ 
case and short galleiy—the former part¬ 
ly ancient, the latter entirely restored. 
This room was circular, very high, and 
without wainscotting, being hung with 
arras which I had myself chosen in Lon¬ 
don. 

Seeing that Nigger-Man was with me, 
I shut the heavy Gothic door and re¬ 
tired by the light of the electric bulbs 
which so cleverly counterfeited candles, 
finally switching off the light and sinh- 
ing on the carved and canopied four- 
poster, with the venerable cat in his 
accustomed place across my feet 1 did 
not draw the curtains, but gazed out at' 
the narrow north window which I faced. 
There was a suspicion of aurora in th^ 
sky, and the delicate traceries of the win¬ 
dow were pleasantly silhouetted. 

At some time I must have fallen qui¬ 
etly asleep, for I recall a distinct sense 
of leaving strange dreams, when the cat 
started violently from his placid posi¬ 
tion. I saw him in the faint auroral 
06w, head strained forward, forefeet on 
my ankles, and hind feet stretched be¬ 
hind. He was looking intensely at a 
point on the wall somewhat west of the 
window, a point which to my eye had 
nothing to mark it, but toward which all 
my attention was now directed. 

And as I watched, 1 knew that 
Nigger-Man was not vainly excited. 
Whether the arras actually moved I can¬ 
not say. I think it did, very slightly. 
But what I can swear to is ttat behind 
it I heard a low, distinct scurrying as of 
rate or mice. In a moment the cat had 
jumped bodily on the screening tapes¬ 
try, bringing the affected section to the 
floor with his weight, and exposing a 
damp, ancient wall of stone; patched 
here and there by the restorers, and de¬ 
void of any trace of rodent prowlers. 

Nigger-Man raced up and down the 
floor by this part of the wall, clawing 
the fallen arras and seemingly trying at 
times to insert a paw between the wall 
and the oaken floor. He found nothing, 
and after a time returned wearily to his 
place across my feet I had not moved, 
but I did not sleep again that night 

TN the morning I questioned all the 
-*■ servants, and found that none of 
them had noticed anything unusual, 
save that the cook remembered the 
actions of a cat which had rested on 
her windowsill. This cat had howled at 
some unknown hour of the night, awak¬ 
ing the cook in time for her to see him 


dart purposefully out of the open door 
down the stairs. 1 di'owsed away the 
noontime, and in the afternoon called 
again on Capt. Norrys, who became ex¬ 
ceedingly interested in what I told him. 
The odd incidents—so slight yet so 
curious—appealed to his sense of the 
picturesque, and elicited from him a 
number of reminiscences of local ghost¬ 
ly lore. We were genuinely perpiexed 
at the presenee of rats, and Norrys lent 
me some traps and paris-green, which I 
had the servants place in strategic local¬ 
ities when 1 i-eturned. 

I retired ^ly, being very sleepy, but 
was harassed by dreams of the most 
horrible sort. I seemed to be looking 
down from an immense height upon a 
twilit grotto, knee-deep with filth, 
where a white-bearded daemon mviue- 
herd drove about with his staff a fiock 
of fungous, flabby beasts whose appear¬ 
ance filled me with unutterable loath¬ 
ing. Then, as the swineherd paused and 
)ii>dded over his task, a mighty swam 
of rats rained down on the stinking 
abyss and fell to devouring beasts and 
man alike. 

PVom this terrific vision I was 
abruptly awaked by the motions of 
Nigger-Man, who had been sleeping as 
usual across my feet. This time I did 
not have to question'the source of his 
snarls and hisses, and of the fear which 
made him sink his claws into my ankle, 
unconscious of their effect; for on every 
side of the chamber the walls were alive 
with nauseous sound—the verminoxis 
slithering of ravenous, gigantic rats. 
There was now no aurora to show the 
state of the arras—^the fallen section of 
which had been replaced—but I was 
not too frightened to switch on the 
light. 

As the bulbs leapt into radiance 1 
saw a hideous shaking all over the 
tapestry, causing the somewhat peculiar 
designs to execute a singular dance of 
death. This motion disappeared almost 
at once, and the sound with it. Spring¬ 
ing out of bed, 1 poked at the arras 
with the long handle of a warming-pan 
that i-csted near, and lifted one section 
to see 'what lay beneath. There wa.s 
nothing but tlie patched stone wall, and 
even the cat had lost his tense- realiza¬ 
tion of abnonhal presences. When I 
examined the circular trap that had 
been placed in the. room, I found all of 
the openings sprung, though no trace 
remained of what had been caught and 
had escaped. 

Bhirther sleep was out of the question, 
so, lighting a candle, I opened the door 
and "went out in the gallery toward the 
stairs to my study, Nigger-Man follow¬ 
ing at my heels. Before wehad reached 
the stone steps, however, :the cat darted 


ahead of me and vanished down the 
ancient flight. As 1 descended the 
stairs myself, I became suddenly aware 
of sounds in the great room below; 
sounds of a nature which could not be 
mistaken. 

The qak-paneled walls were alive 
with rate, scampermg and milling, 
whilst Nigger-Man was racing about 
with the fuiy of a baffled hunter. Beach- 
iiig the bottom, I switched on the light, 
which did not this time cause the noise 
to subside. The rate continued their 
riot, stampeding with such force ajid 
distinctness that 1 could finally assign 
to their motions a definite direction. 
These creatures, in numbers apparently 
inexhaustible, w'erc engaged in one 
stupendous migration from inconceiv¬ 
able heights to some depth conceivably, 
or inconceivably, below-. 

I now heard steps in the corridor, 
and in another moment two seri-ante 
pushed open the massive door. They 
were searching the house for some un¬ 
known source of disturbance which had 
throw-n all the cats into a snarling panic 
and caused them to plunge precipitately 
down several flights of stairs and squat, 
yowling, before the closed door to the 
sub-cellar. I asked them if they had 
heard the rate, but they replied in the 
negative. And when I turned to call 
their attention to the sounds in the 
panels, I realized that the noise had 
ceased. 

With the two men, I went down to 
the door of the sub-cellar, but found the 
cats already dispersed. Later I resolved 
to explore the crypt below, but for the 
present I merely made a round of the 
traps. All were sprung, yet all were 
tenantless. Satisfying myself that no 
one had heard the rats save the felines 
and me, I sat in my study till morning, 
thinking profoundly, and recalling 
every scrap of legend I had unearthed 
concerning the building I inhabited. 

1 SLEPT some in the forenoon, leaning 
back in the one comfortable librarj- 
chair which my mediaeval plan of 
furnishing could not banish. Later 1 
telephoned to Capt. Norrys, who came 
over and heloed me explore the sub¬ 
cellar. 

Absolutely nothing untoward was 
found, although we could not repress a 
thrill at the knowledge that this vault 
was built by Roman hands. Every low 
arch and massive pillar was Roman— 
not the debased Romanesque of the 
bungling Saxons, but the severe and 
harmonious classicism of the age of the 
Caesars; indeed, the walls abounded 
with inscriptions familiar to the anti¬ 
quarians who had repeatedly explored 
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the place-.—things like “P. GETAE. 
PROP . . . TEMP , . . DONA . . 

Mid “L. PRABC .. . VS . . . PONTIPI 
. , . ATYS . . 

The reference to Atys made me 
shiver, for I had read Catullus and 
'knew something of tlie hideous rites of 
the Eastern god, whose worship was so 
tnixed with that of Cyhele. Norrys and 
I, by the light of lanterns, tried to in- 
teiTiret the odd and nearly effaced de¬ 
signs on certain irregularly rectangular 
blocks of stone generally held to he 
altars, but could make nothing of them. 
We remembered that one pattern, a sort 
of rayed sun, was held by students to 
imply a noh-Ronian origin, suggesting 
dhat these altars had merely been 
adopted by the Roman priests from 
some older and perhaps aboriginal 
temple on the same site. On one of 
those blocks were some brown stains 
.which made me wonder. The largest, 
|h the center of the room, had certain 
features on the.upper surfaec which in¬ 
dicated its eoiUK’ction with lire—prob¬ 
ably burnt offerings. 

Such were the sights in that crypt 
before whose door the cats had howled, 
and where Norrys and I now deter¬ 
mined to pass the night. Couches were 
brought down by the servants, who 
were told not to mind any nocturnal 
actions of the cats, and Nigger-Man was 
admitted as much for help as for com¬ 
panionship. Wc decided to keep the 
great oak door—a modern replica with 
slits for ventilation—tightly closed; 
and, with this attended to, wc retired 
with lanterns still burning to await 
whatever might occur. 

The vault was very deep in the foun¬ 
dations of the priory, and undoubtedly 
far down on the face of the beetling 
limestone cliff overlooking the waste 
valley. That it had been the goal of 
the Scuffling and unexplainable rats I 
could not doubt, though why, T could 
not tell. As we lay there expectantly, 
I found my vigil occasionally mixed 
with half-formed dreams from which 
the unea.sy motions of the cat across my 
feet would rouse me. 

These dreams were not wholesome, 
but horribly like the one I had had the 
night before. I saw again the twlit 
grotto, and the swineherd with his un¬ 
mentionable fungous beasts wallowing 
in filth, and as I looked at these things 
they seemed nearer and more distinct— 
so distinct that I could almost observe 
their features. Then I did observe the 
flabby features of one of them—and 
awaked with such a scream that Nigger- 
Man started- up, whilst Capt. Norrys, 
who had not slept, laughed consider¬ 
ably. Norrys might have laughed more 


.—or perhaps less—had be known what 
it was tliat made me scream. But I did 
not remember myself till later. Ulti¬ 
mate horror often paralyzes memory in 
a merciful way. 

Norrys waked me when the phe¬ 
nomena began. Out of the same fright¬ 
ful dream I was called by his gentle 
shaking and his urging to listen to the 
eats, bideed, there was much to listen 
to, for beyond the closed door at the 
head of the stone steps was a veritable 
nightmare of feline yelling and claw¬ 
ing, whilst Nigger-Man, unmindful of 
his kindred outside, w'as running ex¬ 
citedly around the bare stone walls, in 
which I heard the same babel of scurry¬ 
ing rats that had troubled me the night 
before. 

An’ acute terri)r now rose within me, 
for here werii anomalies which nothing 
normal could wdl explain. These ^ts, 
if not the creatures of. a madness which 
1 shared with the eats alone, must he 
burrowing and sliding in Roman walks 
I had thought to be of solid limestone 
blocks . . . unless perhaps tbe action of 
water through more than seventeen 
centuries had eaten winding tunnels 
which rodent bodies had worn clear and 
ample . . . But even so, the spectral 
horror was no less; for if these were 
living vermin why did not Norrys hear 
their disrating commotion? '^y did 
he urge me to watch Nigger-Man and" 
listen to the cats outside, and why did 
he guess wildly and vaguely at what 
could have aroused theini? 

By the time I had managed to tell 
him, as rationally as I could, what I 
thought I was hearing, my ears gave me 
the last fading impression of the scurry¬ 
ing; which had retreated still down¬ 
ward, far underneath this deepest 
of sub-cellars till it seemed as if the 
whole cliff below were riddled with 
questing rats. Nonys was not as 
skeptical as I had anticipated, but in¬ 
stead seemed profoundly moved. He 
i^tioned to me to notice that the cats 
at the door had ceased their clamor, as 
if giving up th6 rats for lost; whilst 
Nigger-Man had a burst of renewed 
restlessness, and was clawing frantical¬ 
ly around the bottom of the laige stone 
altar in the center of the room, which 
was nearer Norrys’ couch than mine. 

My fear of the unknown was at this 
point very great. Something astound¬ 
ing had occurred, and I saw that Capt. 
Norrys, a younger, stouter, and presum¬ 
ably more naturally, materialistic man, 
was affected fully as much as myself— 
perhap.s because of his lifelong and in¬ 
timate, familiarity with local legend; We 
could for the moment do nothing but 
watoh the old black cat Mt he pawed 


mth decreasing fervor at the base of 
the altar, occasionally looking up and 
mewing to me in that persuasive man¬ 
ner which he used when he wished me 
to perform some favor for him. 

Norrys now took a lantern close to 
the altar and examined the place where 
Nigger-Man was pawing; silently kneel¬ 
ing and scraping away tbe lichens of 
centuries which joined the massive pre- 
Roman block to the tesselated floor. He 
did not find anything, and was about to 
abandon his efforts when 1 noticed a 
trivial cireumstanee which made me 
shudder, even though it implied noth¬ 
ing more than I had already imagined. 

I told him of it, and wc both looked 
at its almost imperceptible manifesta¬ 
tion with the fixedness of fascinated dis¬ 
covery and acknowledgment. It was 
only this—that the flame of the lantern 
;set down near the altar was slightly but 
certainly flickering from a draught of 
air whieh it had not before received, 
and which came indubitably from the 
crevice between floor and altar where 
Norrys was scraping away the lichens. 

A^'E spent the rest of the night in 
the briiliantly-lighted study, nerv¬ 
ously discussing what w.c shonld do 
next. The discovery that some vault 
deeper than the deepest knowh masonry 
of the Romans underlay this accursed 
pile; some vault unsuspected by the 
curious antiquarians of three centuries; 
would l>ave been sufficient to excite us 
without any background of the sinister. 
As it was, the fascination became two¬ 
fold; and we paused in doubt whether 
to. abandon our search and quit the 
priory forever in superstitious caution, 
or to gratify our sense of adventure and 
brave whatever horrors might await us 
in the unknown depths. , 

By morning we had compromised, 
and decided to go to London to gather 
a group of archaeologists and scientific 
men fit to cope with the mystery. It 
should be mentioned that before leav¬ 
ing the sub-cellar we had vainly, tried 
to move the central altar which wc now 
recognized as the gate to a new pit of 
nameless fear. What secret would open 
the gate, wiser men than we would have 
to find. 

During many days in London Capt. 
Norrys and I presented our facts, con¬ 
jectures, and legendary anecdotes to 
five eminent authorities, all men who 
could be trusted to respect any family 
disclosures which future explorations 
might develop. We found most of them 
little disposed to scoff, hut, instead, in¬ 
tensely interested and sincerely sym¬ 
pathetic. It is hardly neccs-sary to name 
them all, but I may say that they-in- 
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eluded Sir William Brinton, \ 7 h 0 se ex¬ 
cavations in tke Troad excited most of 
the world in their day. As we all toerfe 
the train for Anchestcr I felt myself 
iwised on the bi'ink of frightful revela¬ 
tions, a sensation symbolized by the air 
of mourning among the many Amer¬ 
icans at the unexpected death of the 
President on the other side of the world. 

the evening of August 7th we 
reached Exham Priory, where the 
servants assured me that nothing un¬ 
usual had occurred. The cats, even old 
Nigger-Man, had been perfectly placid; 
and not a trap in the house had been 
sprung. We were to begin exploring 
on the following day, awaiting which I 
assigned well-appointed rooms to all my 
guests. 

I myself retired in my own tower 
chamber, with Nigger-Man across my 
feet. Sleep came quickly, but hideous 
dreams assailed me. There was a vision 
of a Roman feast like that of Trimal- 
chio, with a horror in a covered platter. 
Then came that damnable, recurrent 
thing about the swineherd and his filthy 
drove in the twilit grotto. Yet when I 
awoke it was full daylight, with normal 
sounds in the house below. The rats, 
living or spectral, had not troubled me; 
and Nigger-Man was still quietly asleep. 
On going down, I found that the same 
tranquillity had prevailed elsewhere; a 
condition which one of the assembled 
saveints—a fellow named Thornton, de¬ 
voted to the psychic—rather absurdly 
laid to the fact that I had now been 
shown the thing which certain forces 
had wished to show me. 

All was now ready, and at 11 a. m. 
our entire group of seven men, bearing 
powerful electric searchlights and im¬ 
plements of excavation, went down to 
the sub-cellar and bolted the door be¬ 
hind us. Nigger-Man was with us, for 
the investigators found no occasion to 
despise his excitability, and were indeed 
anxious that he be present in case of 
obscure rodent manifestations. We 
noted the Roman inscriptions and un¬ 
known altar designs only briefly, for 
three of the savants had already seen 
them, and all knew their characteristics. 
Prime attention was paid to the mo¬ 
mentous central altar, and within an 
hour Sir William Brinton had caused it 
to tilt backward, balanced by some un¬ 
known species of counterweight. 

There now lay revealed such a horror 
as would have overwhelmed us had we 
not been prepared. Through a nearly 
square opening in the tiled floor, sprawl¬ 
ing on a flight of stone steps so prodi¬ 
giously worn that it was little more than 
an inclined plane at the center, was a 


ghastly array of human or semi-human 
bones. Those which retained their Col¬ 
location as skeletons sliowed attitudes 
of panic fear, and over all were the 
mark? of rodent gnawing. The skulls 
denoted nothing short of utter idiocy, 
cretinism, or primitive semi-apedom. 

Above the hellishly littered steps 
arched a descending passage seemingly 
chiseled from the soUd rock, and con¬ 
ducting a current of air. This current 
was not a sudden and noxious rush as 
from a closed vault, but a cool breeze 
with something of freshness in it. We 
did not pause long, but shiveringly be¬ 
gan to clear a passage down the steps. 
It was then that Sir William, examining 
the hewn walls, made the odd observa¬ 
tion that the passage, according to the 
direction of the strokes, must have been 
chiseled from beneath. 

T MUST be very deliberate now, and 
-*• choose my words. 

After ploughing down a few steps 
amidst the gnawed bones we saw that 
there was light ahead ; not any mystic 
phosphorescence, but a filtered daylight 
which could not come except from un¬ 
known fissures in the cliff that over¬ 
looked the waste valley. That such 
fissures had escaped notice from outside 
was hardly remarkable, for not only is 
the valley wholly uninhabited, but the 
qliff is so high and beetling that only 
an aeronaut could study its face in de¬ 
tail. A few steps more, and our breaths 
were literally snatched from us by what 
we saw; so literally that Thornton, the 
psychic investigator, actually fainted in 
the arms of the dazed man who stood 
behind him. Norrys, his plump face 
utterly white and flabby, simply cried 
out inarticulately; whilst I think that 
what I did was to gasp or hiss, and 
cover my eyes. 

The man behind me—the only one of 
the party older than I—croaked the 
hackneyed “My Godl” in the most 
cracked voice I ever head. Of seven 
cultivated men, only Sir William Brin¬ 
ton retained his composure, a thing the 
more to his credit ^cause he led the 
party and must have seen the sight first. 

It was a twilit grotto of enormous 
height, stretching away farther than 
any eye could see; a subterraneous 
world of limitless mystery and horrible 
suggestion. There were buildings and 
other architectural remains—in one ter¬ 
rified glance I saw a weird pattern of 
tumuli, a savage circle of monoliths, a 
low-domed Roman ruin, a sprawling 
Saxon pile, and an early English edifice 
of wood—but all these were dwarfed by 
tlie ghoulish spectacle presented by the 
general surface of the ground. For 


yards about the steps extended an in¬ 
sane tangle of human bones, or bones at 
least as human as those on the steps. 
Like a foamy sea they stretched, some 
fallen apart, but others wholly or partly 
articulated as skeletons; these latter in¬ 
variably in postures of daemoniac 
frenzy, either fighting off some menace 
or clutching other forms with cannibal 
intent. 

When Dr. Trask, the anthropologist,, 
stooped to classify the skulls, he found 
a degraded mixture which utterly 
baffled him. They were mostly lower 
than the Piltdown man in the scale of 
evolution, but in every case definitely 
human. Many were of higher grade, 
and a very few were the skulls of su¬ 
premely and sensitively developed 
types. All the bones were gnawed, 
mostly by rats, but somewhat by others 
of the half-human drove. Mixed with 
them were many tiny bones of rats— 
fallen members of the lethal army 
which closed the ancient epic. 

I wonder that any man among us 
lived and kept his sanity through that 
hideous day of discovery. Not Hoff¬ 
man or Huysmans could conceive a 
scene more wildly incredible, more 
frenetically repellent, or more Gothic- 
ally grotesque than the twilit grotto 
through which we seven staggered; 
each stumbling on revelation after re¬ 
velation, and trying to keep for the 
nonce from thinking of the events which 
must have taken place there three hun¬ 
dred, or a thousand, or two thousand, 
or ten thousand years ago. It was the 
antechamber of hell, and poor Thorn¬ 
ton fainted again when Trask told him 
that some of the skeleton things must 
have deseended as quadrupeds through 
the last twenty or more generations. 

TJORROR piled on horror as we began 
to interpret the architectural re¬ 
mains. The quadruped things—with 
their occasional recruits from the biped 
class—had been kept in stone pens, out 
of which they must have broken in their 
last delirium of hunger or rat-fear. 
There had been great herds of them, 
evidently fattened on the coarse vege¬ 
tables whose remains could be found as 
a sort of poisonous ensilage at the 
bottom of huge stone bins older than 
Rome. I knew now why my ancestors 
had had such excessive gardens—would 
to heaven I could forget! The purpose 
of the herds I did not have to ask. 

Sir William, standing with his search¬ 
light in the Roman ruin, translated 
aloud the most shocking ritual I have 
ever known; and told of the diet of 
the antediluvian cult which the priests 
of Cybele found and mingled with their 
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own. Norrys, used as he was to the 
trenches, could not walk straight when 
he came out of the English building. It 
was a butcher shop and kitchen—he had 
expected that—but it was too much to 
see familiar English implements in such 
a place, and to read familiar English 
graffiti there, some as recent as 1610. I 
could not go in that building—that 
building whose daemon activities were 
stopped only by the dagger of my an¬ 
cestor Walter de la Poer. 

What I did venture to enter was the 
low Saxon building, whose oaken door 
had fallen, and there I found a terrible 
row of ten stone eells with rusty bars. 

. Three had tenants, all skeletons of high 
grade, and on the bony forefinger of 
one I found a seal ring with my own 
coat-of-arms. Sir William found a vault 
with far older eells below the Roman 
chapel, but these cells were empty. Be¬ 
low them was a low crypt wdth cases of 
formally arranged bones, some of them 
bearing terrible parallel inscriptions 
carved in Latin, Greek, and the tongue 
of Phrygia. 

Meanw'hile, Dr. Trask had opened one 
of the prehistoric tumuli, and brought 
to light skulls which were slightly more 
human than a gorilla’s, and which bore 
indescribable ideographic carvings. 
Through' all this horror my cat stalked 
unperturbed. Once I saw him mon¬ 
strously perched atop a mountain of 
bones, and wondered at the secrets that 
might lie behind his yellow eyes. 

Having grasped to some slight degree 
the frightful revelations of this twilit 
area—an area so hideously fore¬ 
shadowed by my recurrent dream—we 
turned to that apparently boundless 
depth of midnight cavern where no ray 
of light from the cliff could penetrate. 
We shall never know what sightless 
Stygian worlds yawn beyond the little 
distance we went, for it was decided 
that such secrets are not good for man¬ 
kind. But there was plenty to engross us 
close at hand, for we had not gone far 
before the searchlights showed that ac¬ 


cursed infinity of pits in which the rats 
had feasted, and whose sudden lack of 
replenishment had driven the ravenous 
rodent army first to turn on the living 
herds of starving things, and then to 
burst forth from the priory in that 
historic orgy of devastation which the 
peasants will never forget. 

God! those can-ion black pits of 
sawed, picked bones and opened skulls I 
Those nightmare chasms choked with 
the pithecanthropoid, Celtic, Roman, 
and English bones of countless unhal¬ 
lowed centuries! Some of them were 
full, and none can say how deep they 
had once been. Others were still bot¬ 
tomless to our searchlights, and peopled 
by unnamable fancies. What, I thought, 
of the hapless rats that stumbled into 
such traps amidst the blackness of their 
quests in this grisly Tartarus? 

Once my foot slipped near a horribly 
yawning brink, and I had a moment of 
ecstatic fear. I must have been musing 
a long time, for I could not see any of 
the party but the plump Capt. Norrys. 
Then there came a sound from that 
inky, boundless, farther distance that I 
thought I knew; and I saw my old black 
eat dart past me like a winged Egyptian 
god, straight into the illimitable gulf of 
the unknown. But I was not far be¬ 
hind, for there was no doubt after 
another second. It was the eldritch 
scurrying of those fiend-born rats, al¬ 
ways questing for new horrors, and 
determined to lead me on even unto 
those grinning caverns of earth’s center 
where Nyarlathotep, the mad faceless 
god, howls blindly in the darkness to the 
piping of two amorphous idiot flute- 
players. 

My searchlight expired, but still I 
ran. I heard voices, and yowls, and 
echoes, but above all there gently rose 
that impious, insidious scurrying; gently 
rising, rising, as a stiff bloated corpse 
gently rises above an oily river that flows 
under endless onyx bridges to a black, 
putrid sea« 


COMETHING bumped into me—some- 
^ thing soft and plump. It must have 
been the rats; the viscous, gelatinous, 
ravenous army that feast on the dead 
and the living . . . "Why shouldn’t rats 
eat a de la Poer as a de la Poer eats 
forbidden things? . . . The war ate my 
boy, damn tliem all . . . and the Yanks 
ate Carfax with flames and burnt Grand- 
sire Delapore and the secret ... No, 
no, I tell you, I am not that diemon 
swineherd in the twilit grotto! It was 
not Edward Norrys’ fat face on that 
flabby, fungous thing! "Wlio says I am 
a de la Poer? He lived, but my boy 
died! . . . Shall a Norrys hold the 
lands of a de la Poer? . . . It’s voodoo, 
I tell you . . . that spotted snake . . . 
Curse yon, Thornton, I’ll teach you to 
faint at what my family do 1 . . . . 
’Sblood, thou stinkard. I’ll learn ye how 
to gust . . . wolde ye swynke me thilke 
wys? . Magna Mater! Magna Mater! 
. . . Atys . . . Dia ad aghaidh 's ad 
aodaun . . . ague bos dnnach art! 
Dhonas ’a dholas ort, agus leat-fa! . . . 
Vngl . . , nngl . . . rrrlh . . . chchch 

That is what they say I said when 
they found me in the blackness after 
three hours; found me crouching in the 
blackness over the plump, half-eaten 
body of Captain Norrys, with my own 
cat leaping and tearing at my throat. 
Now they have blown up Exham Priory, 
taken my Nigger-Man away from me, 
and shut me into this barred room at 
Hanwell with fearful whispers about 
my heredity and experiences. Thorn¬ 
ton is in the next room, but they prevent 
me from talking to him. They are try¬ 
ing, too, to suppress most of the facts 
concCTning the priory. "When I speak 
of poor Norrys they accuse me of a 
hideous thing, but they must know that 
I did not do it. They must know it was 
the rats; the slithering, scurrying rats 
whose scampering will never let me 
sleep; the dmmon rate that race behind 
the padding in this room and beckon me 
down to greater horrors than I have ever 
known; the rats they can never hear; 
the rats, the rats in the walls! 




THE VOICE OF EUPHEMIA 

A Strange Tale of the Spirit World 

By EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


“A ND you really believe,” I asked, 
“that you can transmit your 
thoughts to a girl six hundred 
miles away?” 

“I have always communicated with 
Euphemia when we w^ere separated,” 
Percy Lagare replied earnestly. 
“Through all my childhood she was my 
only friend. Euphemia and I have 
shared everything—even our thoughts.” 

“Give me some proof,” I suggested. 
“What is Euphemia doing now’?” 

Percy made no immediate answer., In 
his eyes there came that faraway look 
that set him apart from the other boys 
in our university. The incident oc¬ 
curred, as I now widly recall, in the 
twilight of a late October evening. We 
were sitting on a balcony that overlooked 
the back campus. It was not a cheerful 
scene that lay before us, the trees bare- 
limbed and gaunt above a carpet of 
seared leaves, the sky losing its last glow 
of daylight. Suddenly Lagare’s rapt 
expression gave place to one of extreme 
terror. Clutching my hand and seem¬ 
ing not to see me, he cried out sharply. 
Then, for the space of five minutes, the 
longest I have ever endured, he was 
silent. And then: 

“She is safe now, but she has been in 
great danger, calling upon me for help. 
I can never see her. l ean only hear the 
messages she sends,” he said. 

That evening Lagare seemed shaken, 
though not in fear for Euphemia’s safe¬ 
ty. I was entirely unconvinced, how¬ 
ever, until he brought me, two days la¬ 
ter, a letter from Euphemia telling of a 
narrow escape from drowning. The ex¬ 
perience, I remember, rendered me de- 
ciddly uncomfortable. A practical boy 
of nineteen, I was little interested in 
psychic phenomena. I was interested, 
hdwever, in Percy Lagare. He was my 
Da^id and I his Jonathan—the only 
close friend Lagare had on the campus. 

In appearance, in taste, in fineness of 
sensibility, Lagare was different from 
the other boys. There was about him a 
Clascal beauty reminiscent of Greek art. 
Tall and slightly built he was, with an 
abundance of fair hair that swhpt bach 
from a forehead high and broad. He 
was at ciodlege only one year, and durii^ 
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that time was as completely untouched 
by the life about him as were the chaste 
marble statues in the foyer. I thought 
him very lonely until he told me of 
Euphemia. 

Euphemia was the woman he loved, 
the woman who loved him, and who 
knew scarcely another man. For gen¬ 
erations Lagare’s family and Euphe¬ 
mia’s had lived on island plantations off 
the coast of South Carolina, isolated 
from the mainland, but accessible by row 
boat to each other. They.made few trips 
to the mainland, but the little boats, for 
two hundred yeara, had. with unbroken 
frequency, crossed the narrow channel 
that separated the two islands. 

Sons and daughters had been tutored 
at home, and then sent abroad to com¬ 
plete their education. Though the 
Hugei-s and Lagaics were not prolific 
people, there had always been a son of 
each who had carried on the name. Now 
Percy represented the last of the Lagaves 
and Euphemia the last of the Hugevs. 

When my friend first mentioned Eu¬ 
phemia to me. he said that he had always 
loved her. Having no other playmates, 
like Ferdinand and Miranda, they had, 
through each other, discovered the ex¬ 
istence of love. Their mothers, the clos¬ 
est fnends, had, before their births, 
Lagare told me, spent hours together 
anticipating the arrival of their children. 
Percy and Euphemia were bom during 
one of the frightful equinoctial storms 
so prevalent off the southern coast. 

“Old Jeremiah, our household serv¬ 
ant,” Lagare told me one day, when 
he had lapsed into a story-telling mood, 
“loves to tallc of that night. 

“ ‘Yo’ sho’ is meant fo’ sumpin’ tur- 
I'ible, Marso Pu’sy/ be said. ‘When I 
beared yo’ liftin’ up yo’ voice ’ginst de 
elements o’ de Lawd, I says to yo’ pa 
dat he best consecrate dat young uu, dat 
de debbil done sont his spell on him. But, 
praise Gawd, effen yo’ ain’t broke up de 
tempest and save us, Marse Pu’sy.’” 

Stranger to me, however, than Jere¬ 
miah’s interpratations of the night was 
the psychic communication that passed 
betw'een Percy^’s mother and Euphe¬ 
mia’s. 


“My mother,” Lagare continued, 
“felt that her spirit went out to meet 
her friend’s, and she knew that Euphe¬ 
mia was bom. When she described her 
experiences to Mrs. Huger, she found 
that Euphemia’s mother, too, had been 
conscious of the same merging of spirit. ” 

As far as Lagare knew, this was the 
only psychic experience of which the 
two women had been conscious. The 
fact, however, that his mother, in perfect 
health, had died at precisely the time 
that Mrs. Huger, a consumptive, had 
died, led him to believe that there was 
much that had not been told him. 

Those portions of the sciences tlial 
border on the abstruse interested Lagare. 
Wireless telegraphy and telephony he 
regarded as the means by which physical 
barriers were to be erased. 

T AGARE did not re-enter the univer- 

' sity the follo’wing fall. It seemed 
to me altogether right that he should 
return to his plantation, his books, and 
to Euphemia, whom he soon married. 
As for me, 1 anticipated wdth eagerness 
the time when I might visit them in their 
island home. Winters, however, were 
filled with college activities, and during 
the sultiy sea island summers the La- 
gares roamed. Nomad fashion, in Alaska 
and the Canadian Rockies. 

Then came the war and for me Amer¬ 
ican cantonments and France. Percy 
Lagare- volunteered, but, on account of 
underweight and a certain fragility of 
appearance, he was rejected. 

It was, therefore, not until the fall of 
1918 that I visited the plantation. La¬ 
gare, accompanied by the faithful Jere¬ 
miah, met me on the mainland and car¬ 
ried me across in his motor-boat. In the 
late afternoon we tied to the pier and 
walked together through the sandy paths 
arched by great pines from which hung 
the tropical gray moss. Stretching as 
far as the eye could see, lay fields still 
white with unpicked cotton, dotted here 
and there by the bright bandannas and 
gay shirts of the negroes who were filling 
their crocus bags. The house was large 
and impressive, after the manner of 
pioneer colonial architecture, with pillars 
and a piazza as a happy after-thought. 
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It was fl^kefi on both sides by rows of 
white-washed cabins. Restrained.. ele¬ 
gance and prosperity characterized the 
picture, 

Euphemia greeted us, descending the 
wide front steps and holding put her 
hands. If I were an artist of the im- 
pr^ionistic school, I should paint Eu- 
phemia as I saw her that day, all eyes 
and hair—eyes dark and burning, in a 
setting of light and shadow, hair blacker 
than the raven’s wing and far more lus¬ 
trous, coiled, on a neck milk white and 
bare throated. ' 

The iuom to, which Percy and Euphe¬ 
mia led me Was in keeping with the rest 
of the house. Here, as elsewhere, an-, 
tique mahogany bespoke an inheritance 
of culture and affluence. 

“This room was my mother’s,” Percy 
explained, “and that is her picture above 
the mirror. I leave it here because it 
seems to make the room still hers.” 

The face of Laetitia Lagare was beau¬ 
tiful, with a beauty that challenged one 
to define its source. I felt strangely pds^ 
sessed'with a sense of kinship to the d^ 
wman, 

“How lovely your mother is,” I said, 
“and how like .you I” 

“There never was between two people 
mprc nearly perfect understanding,” he 
stid, “than between my mother and me 
-except between Euphemia and me. ” 

“I loved her, and she loved me,’’ Eu¬ 
phemia said gently, and then added with 
a smile, “but she grew a bit jealous of 
me, didn’t she, Percy?” 

“Perhaps,” Lagare said, “but moth¬ 
ers are human, and only divine love 
knows no jealousy. ’ ’ 

As the weeks passed, J spent an absurd 
amount of time before the portrait of 
Percy’s mother, and I began to under¬ 
stand how it is that men have gone mad 
because of the pictured face of a woman. 
Never liad I felt myself so in the grip - 
of another’s personality. T was to find 
later that this obsesmon remained with 
rae long after my departure from the 
island. 

I had been, only a short time with the 
Imgares when I mllzed that Euphemia 
was ill, and that the bright spots that 
glowed upon her cheeks evidenced the 
Tsyages of .the disease to which her, 
mother had been a victim. One evening, 
when the three of us were sitting before 
afire of fragrant dried pine, Euphemia 
began to talk earnestly of death. There 
wss in her voibe a never-to-be-forgotten 
qu4ity that lent dignity even to the most 
casual things she said—a deep-toned 
resonance soft as the southern air she 
breathed. 


“I . used -to- dread the coming of 
death,she said, “because I thought it 
meant separation from Percy. Now I 
know that a Union like ours can know no 
end.” 

. Lagare’s hand closed over his Wife’s. 

I saw, as I searched his face, that he 
knew how inevitable was the end, and 
I guessed'the reason for those long visits • 
to other altitudes. 

“You mean,” I asked, “that you have 
faith in communication after d^th?” 

“Yes,” Euphemia replied. “Just 
how I Aould tod a way to reach Percy 
I do not know. Perhaps in onr experi¬ 
ments with wireless telephony we are 
nearing the solution of the problem.” 

It occurred to me then that Percy's 
consuming interest in the progress of 
radio, an interest that had resulted in 
his becoming one of the best operators in 
the country, had had its ^ginning in his 
dread of separation from Euphemia. 

AT the end of my visit, when Eu- 
phemia waved her farewell to me, I 
felt that I should not see her again. In 
the months that followed, however, my 
mind turned more frequently to the por¬ 
trait of Percy’s mother than to the other 
frieuds.I had left on the island, and the 
sense of nearness to the dead woman 
deepened with time. 

Soon Lagare wrote that he was taking 
his wife to the far west in the hope of 
defeating her malady. Then followed 
the losing fight. Letters came from both 
of them, brave, gay, sad letters that tore 
at iny heart stringy. Then this telegram: 

“Euphemia is dead. God give 

mo courage. Percy Lagare.” 

My first thought was for the reason 
‘ of the man left so utterly desolate. It 
was hot possible for me to join Lagare 
upon his arrival at the plantation. Six 
weeks later, however, my;affmrs made 
ready for a long absence, I started South. 
It had now been more than three years 
since I had seen my friend, and I feared 
the changes I might find. 

Again Lagaie met me, accompanied by 
Jeremiah. Except for a clearer pallor 
and deeper shadows beneath his eyes, 
Percy seemed very much the same, but 
Jereiniah was different. While bis mas¬ 
ter busied lumself with the motor of the 
bdat, the old ne^ beckoned me aside. 

“ ’Po' Gawd, Marse Rogers,” he said, 
“dey’s sperrits on tap dat isltod. Dem 
niggahs is all .flew. Effen I hadn’t 
prommuB Marse Pussy's pa to brung him 
upj I’d a bin gone too.” 

“Have you and Mr. Lagare been on 
the plantation alone?” I asked. 


“Yassa, Marse Pussy he done dis- 
cha’ge de oberseah day ’fo’ yastiddy— 
say dey ain’t no use o’ him ’dout no 
hands to wtde. Me an’ ]iim an’ de sper¬ 
rits—djit’s aU on de island, an’ dis nig- 
gah is gone now.* I’se tellin’ yo’, Marse 
Rogers.” 

Percy untied the. boat and called to 
us that he was ready. 

“Aren’t you coming, Jeremiah?” he 
asked. 

The old daikey shook hiS head, and 
the tears streamed down the furrows of 
his face. 

“It’s dedebbil’swuk,.Marse Pussy. I 
done tole yo’ de debbil brung yo’ dat 
night yo’ wuz bawned. Po’ Gawd, 
Marse !tossy, leab dat ha'nted island.” 

Lagare smiled sadly as he started the 
engine. 

“All right. Take cate of yourself, 
Jeremiah. We’ll look you up when we 
come ashore,” he said. 

We chugged away, and far out we 
could still hear the lamentations of Jere¬ 
miah. 

Reaching the island, I was amazed by 
its utter desolation, unprepared as I was 
for the rapidity with which vegetation 
gn’o'ws under the semi-tropical sun and 
for the completeness with which the 
humid heat destroys all evidence of 
paint upon the buildings. Stubby under¬ 
brush clogged the paths. Dried cotton 
Stalks, from which the yellowing bolls 
had not been picked, attempted to rise 
among the weeds that enveloped them. 
’The house, after its years of disrepair 
and unattended summers in the blister¬ 
ing southern sun, was devoid of paint 
and care. The rains of several seasons 
had washed from tlte - cabins all the 
whiteness that on my former visit had 
given them an appearance of sanitary 
well being. 

It was twilight when we picked our 
way through the path and entered , the 
house. Lagare'explained that the elec¬ 
tric lighting system was out of order; 
and, in the absence of lamps, he lights 
the tall candle provided for the ances¬ 
tral candelabra. The high-ceilinged 
romns, their heavy mahogany furniture 
and shadowy corners, assumed an aspect 
of weirdness that made me quite realize 
why, following a death, the supersti¬ 
tions blacks had embarked for more 
cheerful quarters. There des<»uded 
upon me an unreasoning foreboding of 
evil. As daritness deepened, I was com 
scions of fear, and of a desire to leave 
the plantation and mingle with the 
throngs under the glare Of city lights. 

“It was the radio,” Lagare explained 
to me as we sat before the great log fire 
that night, “that frightened the negroes 
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away. Before we went West the instru¬ 
ment, as you know, had not reached so 
hi(i;h a state of perfection. I have been 
working with . the machine all these 
years, and upon my return began at 
once to modernize my equipment. One 
night 1 had just tuned in on a concert 
when Jeremiah entered. There had al¬ 
ready been in the cabins strange reports 
of happenings here. So when Jeremiah 
carried buck the news of the voices I 
was listening to, there was an exodus 
which I could not stay." 

“You are in a far better frame of 
mind,” I said, “than I expected to find 
you.” 

“.Yes,” Lagare answered, “I am not 
unhappy, and, despite being here alone, 
not lonely. You see I have Euphemia 
with me always.” 

“You mean,” I a^deed, “that you have 
established communication with the 
spirit world?” 

“ Yes, a mental communication that 
brings peace to me—^nothing more. I 
do feel sometimes that I must hear her 
voice, see her face, but the madness that 
this longing brings does not last. I 
know that some day in some way she will 
speak to me.” 

Then Lagare fell silent, and the rest 
of the evening we sat, talking now and 
then, but for the most part watching the 
smouldering and spitting of the great 
logs. 

At midnight by the light of one of the 
•Cadies, Lagare led me to the room I 
had formerly occupied. The immense 
four poster, with its draperies and side 
curtains, the gigantic highboy and mas¬ 
sive bureau that caught and held the 
shadows would, I think, have been ter¬ 
rifying to a more hardy occupant than 
I. From out the portrait above the mir¬ 
ror the eyes of Laetitia Lagare found 
and followed me. In the dimly-lighted 
room the white draperies seemed to flut¬ 
ter with the candle’s flickcrings, giving 
to me an uncanny sense of the nearness 
of Laetitia Lagare. Oddly enough, I 
welcomed the portrait as the one bit of 
reality in this mansion of past greatness. 
As soon as possible I burrowed beneatli 
the coverings of the bed. Outside, the 
wind from the sea screamed as it cut its 
wny through the pines; eveiy shutter 
clattered on rusty hinges; loosdy fitting 
windows rattled, and warped old boards 
creaked their gloomy accompaniment 

Then, just at what hour I do not 
know, a flutter that might have been 
made by the wings of a fairy passed my 
door. Then there was the sound of La¬ 
gare's door being gently opened and of 
something entering. I raised myself 
upoBkii^ elbow and listened. At first I 
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heard only the howling of the wind and 
the shaking of the old house. At length, 
from Lagare’s room someone seemed to 
be tiptoeing down stairs. I was certain 
that I heard the click of the radio in 
the room below, and then for houin there 
was no so^d save the eerie noises of the 
night. At last I slept the deep of ex¬ 
haustion. 

'^AVICE the next day I was about to 

-*• tell Lagare of the happenings of the 
night before, but the gaunt, drawn lodr 
on his face, and the starry light in his 
eyes, deterred me.. Surely I had come 
to comfort my friend, not to harass him. 
I did, however, that day begin urging 
Percy to leave the island and come home 
with md 

“Later,” he replied earnestly, “later, 
but not now.” 

■ I said no more that day, but I found 
myself continually dreading the ap¬ 
proach of darkness. Undoubtedly, in a 
house so dd, so large, one’s overwrought 
nerves could give various interpretations 
to the noises of the night Hence I de¬ 
termined, to investigate anything that 
was not self-explanatory. Entering the 
room just before midnight, I sought the 
eyes of Laetitia Lagare, and from their 
steady gaze there seemed to flow into 
me a courage for whatever undertaking 
might seem necessary. On the table by 
my bed I placed a lighted candle and 
waited. 

It was just at midnight that again I 
heard a fluttering past my rooin and 
the sound of Lagare’s door being gently 
opened, and later someone creeping 
down the stairs. I rose and prepared 
to •follow the sounds. The candle I car¬ 
ried was insufficient to pierce the black¬ 
ness, which, as I entered the hall, 
seemed to close in upon me with stran¬ 
gling intensity. The weak, old balus¬ 
trade trembled as I grasped it for sup¬ 
port. Sickly lines of pale light outlined 
the living-room door, but from within 
came no sound to relieve the ghastly 
stillness. 

In the hall I paused, trying to still 
the wild pumping of my heart. Then, 
noiselessly, I opened the door and'peered 
into the room. In the far corner a can¬ 
dle cast its wan light, and there beforo 
the radio knelt Percy Lagare, an agony 
of earaestiiess on his face. So the foot¬ 
steps of the stair were explained, but 
not the sounds that precede Percy’s 
descent. 

Prom the vantage ground of the dark¬ 
ened hall, I watched for a moment, un¬ 
noticed. Lagare was listening, it ap¬ 
peared, for a voice that did not come, 
hoping against hope, fighting despair 


and hopelessness. Looking up, he sau 
me. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” he said, with the 
quick thought for others that marked his 
every act. “I am sorry to have dis¬ 
turbed you, Henry.” 

“Why do you do this every night,” 
I asked, “wearing yourself out to no 
avail?” 

“It will not always be to no avail,”' 
he answered, pathetic eagerness in his 
voice. “Some day I shall hear, and 
then there will be rest Until then 1 
must listen.” 

“You believe she will reach you over 
the radio?” 

“She believed that she could. Now I 
have the strongest amplifier tliat has 
been made, and I have experimented 
with many wave lengths. Sometimes 1 
am sure that the first syllable of my 
name is being pronounced, and then 
there comes insistent interference as 
thou^ the voice were being intercepted. 
Sometimes I feel that the interference 
must be in the spirit world.” 

“I must hear her, I must,” he added 
in a fervor of earnestness. “If you 
love me, Henry, leave me alone.” 

I obeyed and returned to my i*oom. 

\ S time passed, other changes in La- 
gare were evident. He ate little, 
and, instead of taking the walks that 
were his custom, sat idly on the piazza 
or before the fire. It was, moreover, the 
glow in his eyes that alarmed me most. 
They were not the eyes of a normal hu¬ 
man being, nor yet the eyes of a mad¬ 
man; they were the eyes of one seeing 
into a world beyond and jealously striv¬ 
ing to see further. Each night there 
came the soft flutter past my door, the 
sound of someone entering Lagare’s 
room and then the almost noiseless de¬ 
scending of the stairs and the click of 
the wireless instrument. 

I had become sufficiently accustomed 
to- the routine to return to my legular 
iiabits of sleep, when one night I v/ai 
awakened by the opening of my door. 
I felt certain that someone entered and 
hovered over m}' bed. I lay quiet in 
the utter stillness of the room. 

Boon afterward there came the flutter 
in the hall and the creaking of the steps. 
The nois^ emitted by the radio I would 
swear were different from those I had 
heard on other nights. Numb and awed. 
I lay awake until I heard the returning 
footsteps on the stairs. 

All the following day Lagare seemed 
more than ever abstracted, and the food 
he prepared for me he scarcely touched. 


It was quite evident now tJiat neither 
Lagure nor J. could much longer stand 
the strain of nights on the desolate 
island; hence I ai^ed valiantly in be¬ 
half of immediate departure. 

“Percy,” I said, as we sat before the 
fire at twilight, “this is the last night 
I am going to remain in this place, and 
you are coming away wdth me tomor¬ 
row.” 

Lagare’s head rested wearily against 
the carved back of the fine old Chippen¬ 
dale chair, and bluish gray lids closed 
over his eyes. 

“After tonight I will do as you say. 
Surely after tonight it wdll be possible 
for me to leave. Oh, I am tired, so 
tired! After tonight you may take me 
away, but tonight I must be here.” 

I retired early, hoping that before 
miduight I might get some of the rest I 
heeded. Lagare's last words, running 
over and over in my mind, gripped by 
a sickening fear, I lay staring into the 
darkness about me. Shutters clatteied. 
A dead branch fell to the ground. 
Waves beat against the sands of ^ the 
ibeach. A flash of lightning intensified 
the shadows of the room. Then rain 
added its din to the noises of the south¬ 
ern midwinter storm. 

To still the beating of my heart T re¬ 
peated senseless jingles domant in mem¬ 
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ory since childliood. On and on I went 
in a futile effort to’drown fear. Then 
I seemed to know tliat the door had been 
opened ai\d to feel someone hovering 
over my bed. Minutes like hours went 
by, while the presence lingered. There 
was the nightly fluttering past roy door 
—and still the presence lihgei^. 

I remember making one last effort to 
bring leason to my rescue. Was it a 
spirit that held me powerless to resist! 
If so. was there another passing niy door 
and entering Lagare’s luom? Then my 
mind went blank, and, acting no longer, 
merely lugisteied impressions. I could 
hear Lagare rmming -down the stairs. 

The radio whirred, crashed, hissed. 
Then I felt myself taken gently by the 
shoulders and propelled toAvard the steps 
and down. 

Down, down J was going, powerless to 
resist, doAvn through the blackness, per¬ 
haps to some doom aAAaiting me, past 
fear, past hope, dominated by the tm- 
kuoAni, possessed by another. The grip 
relaxed as we reached the-room in which 
the instrument had been placed. By the 
light of a single caudle I saAV Lagare 
kneeling before the radio, straining every 
nerve to catch the slightest sound. .Cold 
and numb, still in the grip of the force 
that had brought me down, I watched 
my friend' as he listened. 
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Then through the amplifier there 
came the never-to-bc-foi^tten voice of 
Euphemia Lagare, summing up'in its 
soul-hunger all the love the woman heart 
has felt for its mate and left unex¬ 
pressed. 

“Percy! Percy!” came the vmce. 

Lightning sent its jagged forks 
through the sky; ThuJidcr crashed. The 
radio Avhirred in angry accompaniment. 
Prom out the stillness that followed, 
another voice, that seemed to be linked 
Avith all my dreanis and all my yearn¬ 
ings, came clear and sweetr—the voice of 
motherhood, the same yesterday, today 
and forever, the voice of all mothers of 
all ages: 

“Henry Rogers, Henry Rogers,” were 
the words it said. “I am Percy's moth¬ 
er. Save my boy.” 

There followed crashes of the ele¬ 
ments, stranger sounds from- the instru¬ 
ment. noises that could be likened only 
to immortal souls in mortal conflict. At. 
length, commanding and triumphant, 
came the voice of Euphemia Lagare.: 

“Percy, Percy, I ivant you. Come to 
me.” 

With the cry of “Euphemia! Be- 
loA’ed!” Percy Lagare fell at my feet, 
pn his face the peace of one w-ho has 
come to the end of his jpumey and 
found rest 


Advice on Marriage 


in your oa^ class if yon would insure married 
■‘■happiness,” 

That is the advice oflfered by the Rev. Dr. George F. Shep¬ 
herd, pastor of the Ashury Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Watertown, N. Y., and one of the best know divines of that 
denomination in Hew York state. 

“My first suggestion is, do not fear poverty,” he says. 
“Too many of our young people t hink it is necessary for 
•them to start In where their parents left off. It is not neces¬ 
sary when yon start in on your m^ed life to have four or 
five well furnished rooms, with Turkish rugs pn the fioor. It 
would be better for a good many of them to start in with a 
rag rug on the floor, an old cook stove and a few stools, and 
build up their hpme through hard work. 

“My second suggestion is, marry your ovm kind. Do not 
marry outside of your own class, creed or color. I know th^re 
are examples of where it has worked out all right, but if you 
will follow.the majority of such cases tiirough to the end you 


will find that in the long run it is better to marry your own 
kind. 

“Marry on or about the same levd where you are. Girls, 
do not think that the boys that yon will find in some othOr 
church or in some other city, are any better than those with 
whom you are now associated. Boys, do not think that the 
girls to be found elsewhere are any sweeter, or, any purer 
than those to be found.in your own class. 

‘ ‘ Third, give what you expect. If you expect of your wife 
purity do not bring to her a heart that has been stained. A 
woman demands above all else undivided love. They often 
say that the way to .a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
‘Peed the brute’ is a common expression, 

“But yon cannot cure the ache in a woman’s heart by that 
method. Yon oannot bring home a box of candy at the close 
of the day, or keep flowers on the stand and let that suffice. 
You cannot make your wife happy by buying her trinkets. 
She wants them, but what she Avanta above all is undivided 
affection.” 



Here*s a Truly Remarkable Story 
of Oriental Mysticism 


YELLOW AND WHITE 


By GEORGE FULLER 



M eeting your one-time insep¬ 
arable college cbum, after a 
lapse of ten years, is a dubious 
adventure. College memories are tin- 
selly things; resurrected suddenly. They 
have a fashion of giving the lie to the 
aura of glory which surrounds the 
thought of Alma Mater. 

Jimmy Belden was fully aware of this 
fact. He had met others of his former 
college mates during that decade, men 
he had not seen for years. And he had 
eorie to know that, while the boy is 
father to the man, the family resem¬ 
blance is sometimes surprisingly remote. 
But the change had never been acutely 
distressing before. It had remained for 
the best friend of all—keen, clean, virile 
Arch Pennington—to pi-esent the strong¬ 
est, most disturbing, and yet most baf¬ 
fling impression of having let down into 
a compromise,.of some kind, with “the 
sort of things no fellow can do.” Bel¬ 
den was uncomfortable and puzzled. 

During a lull in the conversation, 
which on both sides had been half 
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formal, half clumsily shaped by wistful 
attempts to get back to the boyhood 
footing, he sat taking in his surround¬ 
ings. Nine yeaia in China had certainly 
changed “Old Pen,” he thought. Even 
his apartment showed it. The close, in¬ 
cense-burdened air was unlike him. The 
dim lighting was unlike him. The rich, 
dull, hca\'ily embroidered draperies, the 
dark, ivory-and-pearl-inlaid furniture, 
the gaudily flowered dressing gown—all 
were utterly, grotesquely unlike him. 

But most of all, the incense seemed 
out of place. Different from any Chi¬ 
nese incense ^ had ever smelled; sweet, 
elusive, and insistently penetrative, in 
some weird fashion it was the soul of 
the place, the key and expression of 
every incongruous change. He looked 
at the heavy table. The incense arose 
from it. At the silken draperies. It 
seemed to breathe from their mysteriotis 
folds. At the bright silk hosiery, tlie 
straw sandals, or at that mandarin’s 
robe, which denied that it was Arcli 
Pennington’s face that showed above it 


.iVlways it was the incense that was the 
strongest impression. Jimmy could al¬ 
most believe that he saio it. 

“China is a peculiar place. The Chi¬ 
nese are peculiar people,” said Penning¬ 
ton abruptly. “Quiet, simple, faithful, 
generous, trustful—but, with it all, 
cruel, fanatical, treacherous, and with 
a habit of thought as unfathomable to 
the Western mind as the symbolism of 
Egypt.” 

He lapsed as abruptly into silence 
again. Only bis lips and eyes had 
moved as he spoke. The lean, sallow 
face, with its lustreless skin—“smoke 
cured by incense,” thou^t Belden—so 
unlike the former rosy, animated face 
Jimmy had once known, had not varied 
the fraction of a line in expression. 
Only the eyes, quick, wary, changing 
from cold indifference to dreamy remin¬ 
iscence, lighting with a sudden uncanny 
gleam which faded as quickly into a 
look of dull hopelessness—only the eyes 
were apart from the Oriental mask 
which had hidden Arch Pennington. 
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Belden rose, with a slight shudder. 

“I must be going,” he said, somewhat 
uncertainly. 

Pennington jumped to his feet with 
surprising animation, and caught him 
by the hand. 

“Cbme a'gain, Jimmy, won’t you?” 
he said eagerly. “I—oh, damn it, 
Jimmy, it’s been greai to see you. I 
know—I’ve seen it—I’m strange to you. 
I just haven’t gotten loose from China 
yet, old man; but I will, after a bit. 
Come again tomorrow night, won’t 
you?” 

Jimmy promised, and left, a sudden 
warming in his heart for the “Old Pen” 
who had flashed out from behind his 
mask for an instant, mingled with shame 
for his own coolness and distrust 

He came back to the bit of trans¬ 
planted China the next evening, and the 
next Gradually the old intimacy re¬ 
turned, rmtil they were together every 
spare moment that Belden had. Little by 
little, the feeling that Pen had lost the 
“high heart” was dulled by constant 
contact, as some of his old-time vivacity 
returned, and Jimmy thoroughly en¬ 
joyed his company. 

He told, whimsically, inimitably, the 
most fascinating stories of his unconven¬ 
tional travels, poking around in obscure 
comers of that ancient, mysterious land. 
Finally only one barrier to complete 
friendly confidence seemed to remain— 
a sense that Arch had approached some 
directly personal subject and then 
avoided it skilfully at the last instant. 

When Pennington at last brushed the 
bwrier aside, it was with his usual ab- 
ruptnc!®. They had been indulging, one 
evening, in the sort of musing, commun¬ 
icative silence which their renewed in¬ 
timacy made possible, when he unexpect¬ 
edly spoke. 

“•I married a Chinese girl,” he said. 

Belden blinked. “You-whuff” he 
gasped, after a dazed silence. 

“I married a Chinese girl,” repeated 
Pennington. “ Chinese style. Still mar¬ 
ried. in fact. Married her because I 
loved her. Still love her. Promised to 
come back after this visit. She wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

Jimmy blinked again. Arch sat 
watching him through narrowing eye¬ 
lids, the smoke from his cigarette cling¬ 
ing fantastically to his fingers, swaying 
upward, and wreathing slowly about his 
face in the still, heavy air. After a mo¬ 
ment Jimmy jerked himself together. 

"Poi^ve me, old man,” he said 
quickly. “ That was too unexpected for 
me to understand, all in one lump. TeD 
me about it.” 


pENNINGTON’S tense features re- 
^ laxed. His face had been gathering 
an unpleasant expresmon as he waited 
for Bdden’s comment. 

“It was ’way over in an out-of-the- 
way comer of southwestern China,” he 
said, “about three years ago. I had 
been rambling across cotmtry in native 
costume for months. You used to kid 
me at college, you know, about my Chi¬ 
nese eyes; and a stretch of fever had 
left me with this beautiful ochre-tinted 
complexion; so, with my knowledge of 
the country, I had no trouble passing 
as a native. 

“China had fascinated me from the 
moment I landed at Hong Kong. For 
six years I had studied the people. Their 
dialects, their customs, their facial ex¬ 
pressions, their mannerisms, gestures^, 
and costumes—everything Chinese was 
of the most absorbing interest to me. I 
almost forgot my American ways. Even 
in my home, I dressed, thou^t, lived, 
breathed as a Chinese, until I could 
pass for one anywhere, without suspicion 
touching me. 

“That was when my travels began. 
P’rom then on I wandered constantly, liv¬ 
ing the uncertain but fascinating life of 
an adventurer, seeking always the most 
obscure, least-known comers of that ob¬ 
scure, little-known land. For the most 
part, I passed as a traveling merchant- 
trading, I must admit, chiefly on my 
wits, for it was too dangerous to try to 
carry anything of value. 

“Late one afternoon I entered a beau¬ 
tiful little valley' in the foothills. The 
air was full of the stmset glow. Fruit 
trees and flowers were blossoming every¬ 
where on the rich, carefully terraced 
hillsides. A village of white walled, red 
roofed houses clustered around the 
groves and gardens of a huge, rambling, 
ornate temple, fire-tipped in the setting 
sun. I never smelled such wonderful 
air, or saw such quiet beauty, any place 
else in the world.” 

His eyelids drooped and he fell 
silent, as if he were living over again 
that faraway afternoon. 

“I made up my mind to stay there 
for awhile,” he resumed, after a bit 
“I did stay, nearly six months. I found 
the inhabitants to be a simple rural 
people, friendly, unsuspicious, and in¬ 
telligent and I did a good business—if 
yon could call my short-card, shell-game, 
fly-by-night operations ‘business’. They 
were in better circumstances than the 
average Chinese, and it showed not only 
in their better physical condition, but 
also in a comelier cast of countenance 
than usual Some of the women were 
really pretty. One of them—Great 
Guns, man I "What are you staring at I ” 
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Belden jumped clear out of his chair. 

“Lord, Pen, but you startled me I” he 
said. “'You brought me clear frmn 
China in one jerkl "What’s the matter 
with you? I was just watching that 
smoke around your head. It takes some 
queer shapes.” 

“The devil it does!” said Penning¬ 
ton, a look of nervous excitement coming 
over his face. “'What does it look 
like?” 

“Why, nothing in particular, I guess. 
It’s just that the smoke hangs forever 
in this confounded close air of yours, 
and this incense gets me light-headed. 
Where do you get that peculiar ‘fla¬ 
vor,’ anyway? I smell the damned 
stuff in my sleep.” 

“I was coming to that,” said Pen¬ 
nington, shortly. “Ughl You gave me 
the shivers, staring over my head that 
way. Where was I?” 

“You had just begun on the women,” 
said Belden. 

“Oh, yes.” Arch lapsed into another 
mlence. 

‘“There was one girl I saw one day, 
going to the temple,” he went on, fin¬ 
ally. “It was a good while before I 
risked that, for Oriental temples are not 
healthy places to be unduly curious 
about. After a couple of months, 
though, I felt sure enough of my stand¬ 
ing to chance it, and I mixed into the 
crowd one day when a large number 
were going. After a bit I noticed her 
beside me.” 

He stopped. Jimmy had begun to 
wonder if he had decided not to tell any 
more, when: 

“Gad, man I She was wonderful l” 
he said reverently. “No Chinese woman 
you ever saw gives you any basis for 
imagining how beautiful she was. She 
was little, and graceful, and dainty as 
a bird, but with a full-rounded dainti¬ 
ness that was maddening. 1 kept close 
to her as long as I could. She fairly 
hypnotized me. But the shifting of the 
crowd separated us, and, try as I would, 
I couldn’t find her again. For weeks I 
searched for her every place, forgetful 
of everything else. I probably would 
have gotten myself into a peck of trouble 
if it had kept up, for I got to poking 
into places ^t. weren’t safe even for a 
Chinese, and I must have acted suspi¬ 
ciously. But at last I found her. 

“ We met by accident, outside the vil¬ 
lage, and she recognized me with a quidc, 
fluttering, upward glance out of her 
glorious brown eyes that scattered what 
few wits I had left. I stopped her, de¬ 
termined not to lose her again. She 
was incredibly shy, but too utterly in¬ 
nocent to be coquettish; and she bad 
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tiotieed me that day, as I had her,- and 
before I left her I had her promise that 
she wotild meet me that evening if she 
eould. She seemed unreasonably fright¬ 
ened, someway, and yet not at all afraid 
of me. 

“Well, no need of a lot of detail; 
you'll be thinking me a mushy idiot. 
It was a case with us both, though, of 
love at first sight, if ever there was such 
a thing. We met only at night, out of 
the village; but wo met every night that 
she was able to slip away, which was 
nearly always, and we lived our lives as 
if one instant were all of eternity. Ah! 
those nights 1 Jimmy, you never saw 
moonlight! Chinese or not, her flesh 
was like ivory—not yellow, but like fine 
ivory, and she was formed like an angel. 
Well—’’ he passed his hand wearily over 
his eyes “—never mind that. 

“She was the daughter of a high 
priest of the temple. That was why she 
had been so frightened when we first 
met; men, for her, were absolutely taboo. 
She was just beginning to serve some 
sort of novitiate in the temple, which 
would gradually claim more and more 
of her time, until she was absorbed body 
and soul. But the call of the heart was 
too strong for the bonds of the temple, 
and she came to me like a bird to its 
mate. How we ever kept it up as long 
as we did without being caught, and 
punished as only the Chinese can pun¬ 
ish, I can’t imagine. For sheer fool¬ 
hardiness it beat anything I ever heard 
of. But I never thought of it, then— 
maybe that’s how I got away with it. 
At any rate, I did. We were never dis¬ 
turbed. 

“I began going to the temple when¬ 
ever any number of the people went, to 
get occasional glimpses of her during the 
day. She was usually gathering flowers 
in the temple gardens, to be used in 
making incense. They used mostly the 
kind of incense I have here; she gave me 
some of it when I came away. It gives 
me the shivers, sometimes, but I love it, 
because it has come to mean her to me. 
They make it from a gorgeous yellow 
flower, different from any I ever saw, 
which grows in great beds in the temple 
gardens. It seemed to grow nowhere in 
the valley except the -temple gardens, 
and all of the beds there were too far 
from the public paths for me to examine 
them closely, al^ough their rich, pene¬ 
trating odor was everywhere. I used to 
beg her to bring me some, partly from 
curiosity, but mpstly because their odor 
was so inseparably connected with her 
in my mind. She was among them so 
much that their fragrance was wit^ her 
always. 


“But, altliough love had conquered 
her training in most respects, she' never 
would consent to that. When 1 asked 
for flowers, a frightened look would 
come into her eyes and she would mur¬ 
mur, No! No! The incense is good for 
men, in the temple. The flowers are 
good for men, in the gardens. But out¬ 
side they are bad! Bad! You under¬ 
stand, of course, that 1 am translating 
for you; she never learned to speak Eng¬ 
lish. Finally I stopped asking her for 
flowers, it worried her so. 1 think the 
work in the flowers was the only part 
of their religion she understood, al¬ 
though I never questioned her. The 
rest ...” 

He paused, and a slow, violent shud¬ 
der shook him from head to foot. 

“The rest is too horrible to believe. 
It is hard to imagine how it could exist 
in the midst of such beautiful surround¬ 
ings and among such a superior people. 
I learned its true significance quite by 
accident. I was in the temple one day 
at a sort of festival; nearly everyone in 
the valley was there. A storm was brew¬ 
ing, and the air was almost intolerably 
sultry; what with that, and the crowd 
in the temple, I nearly went to sleep on 
my feet I got to watching the smoke 
as it rose from the altar, and—” he 
shuddered again, “—it seemed to hang 
in the air, over the idol, in the form of 
a gigantic bat” 

Jimmy Belden turned cold to his toes, 
controlling himself only by a mighty 
effort Could he be going mad, he 
thought wildly? For it was the likeness 
of a bat that he had been staring at, in 
the smoke over Pennington’s head, and 
now, as he glanced furtively upward, he 
could see it again! Not for worlds 
would be have had Pennington notice 
where he was looking; but it required 
all his will-power to look casually away. 
A feeling of deathly nausea came over 
him. 

“Xl^ELL?” he said hoarsely. 

Luckily, Pennington was too 
absorbed to notice the strangeness in his 
face and manner. 

“Well, it certainly gave me the 
creeps,” he said. “I was primed just 
exactly right for-what followed, and it 
surely got a world of action out of me! 
As I said, a storm had ben brewing; and 
suddenly it burst, with the most un¬ 
earthly racket I ever heard in my life. 
It turned pitch dark and the wind 
screamed like ten million devils. There 
was no lightning, in the usual sense of 
the word, but the air was tingling with 
electricity until it was physically pain¬ 
ful, and the thunder was one continu¬ 
ous, deafening, ear-splitting roar. We 


seemed to be right in the middle of it 
Every hair on the back of my hands— 
every hair on the heads of the people 
around me—was stiff as a bristle. It 
was the spookiest thing that ever hap¬ 
pened I 

‘ ‘ The crowd stood it for about thirty 
seconds, too scared to wiggle, and then 
went stark, staring, raving crazy, 
priests and all, and made a wild rush for 
the doors—and I don’t mind saying that 
I was the wildest man in the place. In 
the darkness and excitement I went the 
wrong way, and—Lord! what a place 
1 got into! 

“After passing through several 
rooms and passages I caute into a dimly- 
lighted inside room, with a peculiar, 
sickening odor. One glance told me 
that I was where no one but a priest 
was safe for a second. The next—br-r-r! 
I can see it yet!—the next look showed 
me, hanging from a beam at the other 
side of the room, a tremendous vampire 
bat, gorged, and ^leep,— and under 
it—” 

He paused, and dropped his head on 
his hands, his elbows on hi^ knees. 

“—under it, hanging limply on the 
cords which bohnd it to a post, was the 
naked body of a young girl—dead—and 
bled white!” 

Belden’s breath was whistling 
through his teeth. 

“■pRETTY thing, isn’t it?” said Pen- 
nington, looking up with a crooked 
grin. “Well, boy! I was the worst 
scared man in Asia. I don’t want to 
brag, but you can’t get any worse 
scared than I was; if you could, I'd 
have been worse scared. I don’t know 
how I got out of there. I never wovM 
have gotten out, if anyone had seen me ; 
but the storm had scared everyone clear 
away from the temple, and it was as 
dark, outdoors, as the inside of a jug, so 
no one saw me leaving. I never stopped 
running until I was clear across the 
village and out into the fields—not until 
a thought came to me that drove fear 
completely out of my mind, leaving 
nothing but blind rage, horror, and a 
weakness that tumbled me on my face, 
gasping.” 

“You mean—her?” asked Belden. 

.“She wasn’t the girl in the temple, 
if that’s what you mean,” Pennington 
replied, “but it was a thought of her 
that stopped me. It suddenly flashed 
upon me that they were saving my little 
girl for that horrible, filthy, unspeak¬ 
able monster—that sooner or later she 
would be bound to that post. I could 
picture the beast fastened upon that 
delicate throat, draining the life, and 


warmth, and rosy flush—I tell you, for 
awhile I was a madman 1 
“Luckily, it was only a short time be¬ 
fore I saw her, or I might have done 
something downright suicidal. The' 
storm had scared her half to death, and 
her first thought had been to find me. 
The. Uiunder and lightning had given 
way to a tremendous downpour of rain, 
lashed by a furious wind. It was still 
dark, although only mid-afternoon; but 
not too dark to see her, coming through 
the sodden grass with her white, wet, 
wind-driven robes clinging to her. 

“i don’t know just how I persuaded 
her to leave with me. I know I pleaded 
frantically, for I had the black horrora 
at the mere thought of her ever going 
near that temple again, and I realized 
that the storm was our opportunity. 
And I remember that for a time I was 
almost hopeless, her old habits of 
thought, and her fear of the idol’s 
revenge, were so strong. But love con¬ 
quered, and we got away safely. Per¬ 
haps they thought, when they missed ns, 
that the storm had been sent by the 
gods to hide their taking her away, and 
that I was some sort of advance guard; 
at least, we never saw any sign of pur¬ 
suit. But we took no chances. Until 
we . were hundreds of miles away we 
traveled only by night; and we never 
wasted a minute that we could use for 
travel, until.we reached the coast coun¬ 
try—the China that the white man 
knows. 

“Somehow, the sight of Europeans in 
the coast towns immediately made me 
consider the question of our relations. 
I loved her. Jimmy, I laved her, I tell 
j;ou 1 And I married her—Chinese style, 
a$ I said, but I married her just the 
same, and for two, years 1 was utterly, 
completely happy. ’ ’ 

He got to his feet aud began tramping 
nervously around the room, running his 
hands through his hair, snapping , his 
fingers, and whistling snatches of music. 
He was plainly under a terrible strain. 

“For two years?” insinnated Jimmy, 
gently. 

His friend dropped wearily into a 
chair. 

“Yes, for two years,” he said dully. 
“Jimmy, yellow and white won’t mix; 
not even cream-yellow and white. Even 
love can’t make them do it. I thought 
it could, even when I left China. I 
fully expected to go back. She knew, 
belter than I did. She wouldn’t believe 
I was coming back; I couldn’t make her 
believe it. And I know now that she 
was right—rnu not going back I’ll 
never know another happy minute in 
ray life, but I can’t leave here, and I 
■wouldn’t bring her over here, even if 
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I could, although I’d gladly die this 
minute if it would bring us together. 

“I came back to America because I 
was getting homesick, and because I 
was disgusted with myself for being 
that way. I thought I was so saturated 
with China that if I came here once 
more it would cure me for life, and that 
I could' go back aud be happy aud cou- 
teuted with her to the end of time. I 
believed it was working that way, at 
first. I felt like a cat in a strange garret, 
and I was fool enough to tliink I had 
turned Chinese. Jimmy, it can’t be 
done. If I went back there now I’d go 
crazy inside of a week, much as I love 
her. I knew it when I first ran across 
you. The old life came back over me 
with a rush, and that first night you 
were here I suffered the tortures of the 
damned. Even the thought of her was 
spoiled, because it was part of China, 
I’ve fought against it: my heart is dead, 
liere—dead! I want to go back; but I 
can’t. I’ve given up, Jimmy. I’m not 
going.” 

^T^HERB was a long silence. Penning- 
ton had slumped back in his chair, 
and sat with his eyes closed, his face 
drawn and old. Belden’s heart ached 
for him, but he realized that silent sym¬ 
pathy was all he could offer; there was 
absolutely nothing a friend could say. 
It was for Pennington alone to decide— 
to choose which of his two conflicting 
wills was to ride above. No advice could 
help him. All of which had nothing to 
do with the fact that Belden pitied him 
from the bottom of his heart, and the 
silence grew painful as he waited for 
Pen to speak. When he did, he had 
controlled himself, ■with the Oriental 
fatalism he had so largely absorbed. 

“It is simply that the Western mind 
is constructed differently from the East¬ 
ern, Jimmy,” he said quietly, “different 
from the ground up. Each has followed 
its own line of development for cen¬ 
turies, untouched, or practically un¬ 
touched,' by the other. Not one white 
man in fifty who goes to China ever 
studies the Chinese as I did. But I only 
scratched the surface. With all my 
knowledge, I bad to admit, even while ! 
was there, that in some of the simplest 
things in life I couldn’t understand 
even my own wife, close to each other 
though we were. She re^zed the dif¬ 
ference, too. I was the first white man 
she ever saw, but she knew that my 
Chinese was only a veneer. Yet—^here 
is one of the differences—she never 
gave the faintest sign of it until I spoke 
of coming here for a visit Then she 
bogged me not to come, and told me 
that if I did I’d never come back 
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“I laughed at her, man-fashion. 1 
told her that nothing could keep me 
away from her—that 1 was only taking 
a last farewell of America. She gave 
in, but she was never convinced; and 
time has proved that she was right. She 
knew I wasn’t deserting her, for she 
never doubted me; but she knew how it 
would be. How did she know, Jimmy? 
A little hill girl—how did she know?” 

“Search me!” said Jimmy helplessly. 

“Yes, and search mcl” said Penning¬ 
ton. “Well, she’s well provided for; 
aud it’s the kindest thing I can do for 
her, now—to stay away. Better for 
both of us to lose the old life entirely, 
than go on with it, spoiled and deso¬ 
lated, and mocking us with its half¬ 
presence aud memories.” 

He took a package from the table, 
and began turning it over and over in 
his slim, nervous hands. 

“She gave me this when I left,” he 
said, with a wistful smile. “She made 
me promise a dozen times that under no 
consideration would I open it until I 
decided not to come back. Not unless, 
mind you, but until. Well—I suppose 
I can open it, now.” 

He toyed with it nervously. Finally 
he began unwinding the oUed silk in 
which it was wrapped. Turn upon turn 
he removed, then a covering of straw 
matting, then more oiled silk, revealing 
at last a beautiful lacquered box, re¬ 
sembling a jewel casket. He opened it, 
and his face turned gray with pain. 

“The yellow flowers,” he murmured. 

‘ ‘ See, Jimmy! The yellow flowers. ’ ’ 

Jimmy leaned forward, almost giddy 
from the heavy, cloying perfume that 
rose from the box. Inside were three 
gorgeous yellow blossoms, lying in a 
bed of purple silk. He touched one 
with the tip of his finger, and involun¬ 
tarily shuddered. The petals were un¬ 
naturally stiff and waxy, and the. pic¬ 
ture came to his mind of that terrible 
temple whose gardens were the only 
place in which these flowers grew. He 
shrank back. 

Pennington took the flowers from 
their silken bed and lifted them to his 
face. 

“Poor little Girl of the Flowers!” he 
whispered. “Ah, if I could only go 
back! If I could only go back! ” 

He sat with the heavy-headed, 
voluptuous blossoms in his hands, star¬ 
ing at them with unseeing eyes. Over 
his head the cigarette and incense 
smoke swayed and shifted. Belden 
avoided the sight of it,, obstinately. His 
nerves were fraying out. Finally he 
rose, unable to stand it any longer. 

“I must be going, Pen,” he sai4 
“It’s nearly morning, and I’m doing 
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you no good—I wish I could, Qod 
knows, but it’s something beyond a 
friend.” 

“Yes, lad, go,” said Pennington, with 
one of his infrequent smiles. “I’m 
better off alone, tonight; I’m sorry I 
gave.you such an evening. Ill take a 
shower to clear my head, after a bit, 
and go to bed. Come again tomorrow, 
though, won’t you t This will pass, and 
I’ll be needing you for a few weeks.” 

He stood toying with the flowers as 
Belden struggled into his coat 

“I wish he’d quit fooling with those 
things,” thought Jimmy, with a sudden 
feeling of irritation. Then, aloud, 
“Good-night, Arch.” 

“Good-night, Jimmy,” said Penning¬ 
ton, laying his hand for a minute on 
Belden’s shoulder as they shook hands. 
“You’re a brick, old man!” Arid, as 
Jinuny turned slowly away, “I’ve often 
thought,” musingly, “that we’ve sac¬ 
rificed a good deal, perhaps, for our 
material progress here in the West 'The 
Chinese have come down, almost un¬ 
changed, since ’way back at the begin¬ 
ning of things. Does it suggest any¬ 
thing to you, Jimmy T 'They know 
things, and use forces, tliat we forgot— 
centuries ago. But yellow and white 
won’t mix.” 

Belden almost ran do;vn the stairs. 

ARRIVING home, he stepped into his 
bathroom to wash his hands. As he 
dipped them into the water he felt an 
intolerable burning in -his shoulder, 
while the fingers of his right hand felt 
almost ready to burst. 

“Ouch!” he exclaimed, jerking his 
hands out of the water. They were red 


and swollen, and on the right fore¬ 
finger were tiny beads of blood. 

“How the devil did I do that?” he 
wondered. “Ouch! Water makes it 
worse, that’s sure! Lord, I’ve got the 
Willies from Pen’s confounded heathen 
yams! . . . Pdor old Pen: he’s hard 
hit.” 

Putting some ointment on his sore 
hand, he bound it up and began to pre¬ 
pare for bed, cursing Uie clumsy band¬ 
ages as he struggled with his collar. 

“Uh!” he exclaimed, as his telephone 
rang suddenly..“Man, but I’m jumpy! 
Who the devil is calling at this time of 
night . . . Belden speaking,” he called 
into the instrument. 

“Jimmy!” came a horrible, rasping 
travesty on Pennington’s voice, over 
the wire. “—God’s sake—doctor—here 
quick—” 

There was a clatter, as if the receiver 
at the other end had been dropped. 

“Hello, Pen!” he shouted. “Hello!” 

There was no answer. He listened 
tensely for a moment, then dashed from 
the room. Oh the sidewalk he met his 
neighbor, Dr. Fairchild, just leaving a 
taxicab. 

“Back in!” he cried, hurling the 
astonished doctor into the cab and 
flinging himself in after. “37 Court 
Place, and drive like.hell!” he" called to 
the driver. “And pick up a cop at the 
Sixth Street station.” 

TT couldn’t have been done quicker. 

Barely six minutes had elapsed since 
the ringing of Belden’s telephone, when 
the big policeman crashed through Pen¬ 
nington’s door. 


There was a light in the bathroom^ 
and the shower was running, but Pen¬ 
nington was not there. They found him 
on the floor by the telephone, when 
Jimmy switched on the lights. He was 
naked, as though he had run to the 
telephone from the shower; and he was 
lying in an incredibly wide pool of 
blood, quite dead. 

“Well, I'll be—!” gasped Dr. Fair- 
child, wiping cold sweat from his fore¬ 
head as he straightened up from a quick 
examination. “Maybe the coroner can 
find a name for this, but I can’t! Not a 
scratch or a bruise on him, but he has 
bled from every pore in his body! He’s 
bled dry—bone dry!” 

On the wall was a scrawled attempt 
at writing—in blood: “She cam—gether 
al—ight appy now.” 

Jimmy turned away, sick and chok¬ 
ing. “I hope so! I hope so! Maybe 
yellow and white don’t eourit, where he 
is now. ’ ’ 

On the table lay the three yellow- 
flowers, as withered as though they had 
lain there for years. 

AS he stumbled weakly dowui the 
stairs in the dismal gray of the 
city’s early dawn, Pennington’s last 
words came back to him: 

“TTie Chinese have come down, al¬ 
most unchanged, since ’way back at 
the beginning of things. . . They know 
things, and use forces, that we forgot—■ 
centuries ago. But yellow and white 
won’t mix.” 

“No, yellow and white won’t mix— 
not on this earth,” he thought. “But, 
God! How they can collide!” 


THE VISIT OF THE SKULLS 


By LEONARD FOHN 


The leering skulls float round my bed. 
Like lonesome yellow moons, 

And tell their tales of lives long sped. 
In melanriioly tunes. 


Bach with its woes and foregone dreams 
Displays its life to ine, 

Like some weary wandering streams, 
That never reach the sea. 


But one hangs back and looks away 
As soft as scented glove. 

“Tell me,” 1 cried, “your life I pray.” 
“I lived and died of love.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 
A BIDDLE OP PEESONALITY 

W HEN Halketh saw the snake, a 
small cobra, sting Mildred ou 
the lip, he stood transfixed 
with horror. A cry of agony choked in 
hw throat. He fully believed that she 
was doomed, and that in a few minutes 
she would die before his eyes. He 
waited, without hope, for the end. 

As Mildred felt the cobra’s touch, a 
sudden change came over her. At first 
she stood still, tense, alert. Then the 
fury passed from her face. It softened, 
the pallor of her cheefa changed into a 
rosy fiush, and she again became, ap¬ 
parently, normal. Her body swayed 
slightly for an instant, then relaxed into 
her lover’s arms. Her head sank on 
his shoulder with a happy smile. 

Halketh was so benumbed by surprise 
that he vaguely wondered if he were 
dreaming.. Meanwhile, the Indian had 
approached. Deftly he seized the snake 
and consigned it to the basket. 

Mildred opened her eyes, then raised 
her head with her own sweet smile upon 
a face now radiant with well-being. She 
threw her arms about Halketh’s neck 
and kissed him pa.ssiouate1y. Even in 
that moment, so intense wdth conflicting 
emotions, he noted that her lip appeared 
■in no way swollen or affected by the 
sting of the cobra. 

Unable to grasp more than that her 
apparent return to life must be only a 
lemporarj' icspite from the fatal result 
which he felt mu.st still come, Halketh 
eoutinuod to hold her closely. 

“Am 1 dreaming, or is this a mir¬ 
acle T’’ he gasped. Then he seized the 
Indian‘s robe despei-ately in his agonized 
fear, pouring foiil) commands and eJi- 
treaties for such antidotes as the man 
might possess. Bui Mildred stopped him 
with kisses. 

“I am perfectly well, Ernest. You 
must not woiTj'! It was nothing—noth¬ 
ing! T never felt better in my life!’’ 

Halketh, still bewildered and sick 
from the fear of death for his beloved, 
could not yet be reassured by Mildred’s 
words. Instead, they only added to the 
.dread which turned him cold. 

The Indian had watched the scene, 
and now took from his robe a small case 


containing an ointment. Halketh caught 
the gleam of a strange smile upon the 
inscrutable face as the Hindu offered 
him tho open case and instructed him 
to apply a small pprtion to the marks 
left by the snake’s king. 

“Have no fear. Sahib,’’ he continued 
in good English. “There are those to 
whom the kiss of the serpent gives no 
harm, but only brings delight. The Mem 
Sahib may safely enjoy her pleasure.” 

But Halketh was far from feeling 
safe about Mildred as yet. He caught 
at the idea suggested by the man’s 
words and questioned him eagerly, al¬ 
though the chill of horror deepened 
even as the words of hope came. 

“Then you mean that some persons 
cannot be affected by snake poison t” 
he asked. 

The Indian smiled again. 

“They may be affected, but npt as 
others are, Sahib.” 

Mildred, now standing at her lover’s 
side, pulled him down so that she might 
whisper in his ear: 

“Eniest, dear!—do buy me those 
snakes—I want them, dear!” 

He started backward, and all the 
while the Indian’s shadowy smile re¬ 
mained. 

“My darling I What is it that you 
askt” 

“Sweetheart! You love me too well 
to deny me a wish, surely—I would 
deny you nothing, dearest!” She spoke 
with a caressing, soft voice, and smiled 
de^ into his eyes. 

Strong distaste came over Halketh. 

“ But. dear, this is horrible I You can¬ 
not mean that you would want those 
disgu.sting reptiles?” 

She took one of his hands in both of 
hers., 

“Yes, dearest, I do want tliem so 
much, you can’t thjuk—only to have, 
you know—” She paused, looking 
wistfully up into his eyes, then went on: 
“Darling Ernest! Every one in India 
does snake charming—yes' dear, really I 
—^to please me—” - Then' to "the Indian: 

“You would sell them to nie, would 
you not?” 

The man considered before answer¬ 
ing. 

“Forgive me, Mem Sahib, these I 
could not sell.” 


“But you could bring me others. I 
live at the Garrison. You could bring 
some to me there—” 

“Mildred, I really cannot have this I” 
interposed Halketh. 

She pressed her fingers to his lips, 
her own rosebud ones pouting sweetly 
at him. 

“Ernest, dearest, you surely could— 
to please me—” 

He felt cold and sick at the idea. But 
she was adorable. No man. could mist 
her—certainly not himself. He turned 
sharply to the Indian, who had packed 
all his snakes, in the basket meantime, 
seemingly about to go on his way., 

“Bring the lady what she wishes I” 

The man lifted his head' and looked in 
his eyes—a strange look which he re¬ 
membered in after years. 

“I will come. Sahib, if you wish it.” 
He saluted gravely, raised his basket, 
and disappeared among the trees. 

In silence Halketh stood, while 
Mildred, leaned upon him in joyous 
abkndoh. Suddenly he seized her by 
the shoulders, holding her from him at 
arms’ length as he gazed deep into her 
eyes. 

‘ ‘ My Mildred 1 My own little girl! ’ ’ 
His voice had a tone of pleading in it 
“Tell me what it means? What has 
come to you, darling, that you wish to 
have those horrible snakes—can even 
handle Iheni, caress—My God! It is 
frightful!” 

The last words burst from him in a 
kind of crescendo of agitation, as tliro 
various repulsive picture's forced lliein- 
selyes into his mind again, one after, 
another. Other things, loo. lingered in 
his memory. Mildred’s pretty laugliler 
struck jarringly upon him. Too many 
strange things were showing llieiiiselves 
—had shown themselves at olher times. 
He Avas in uo mood lo bo lightly satis¬ 
fied with playful explanations. 

“Do not laugh, Mildred!” Ho drew 
her closer. “Look al it seriously, dar¬ 
ling. You must see what a horrible, 
abnormal desire this is.” 

She laughed again, and Halketh’s 
overstrained endurance gave way. He 
shook her violently, then convulsively 
caught her to his breast. 

“Mildred! Mildred! Let me help 
you, darling—tell me how lo drive away 
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this strange spell. There is something 
wrong—” 

He gazed at the little wound, still 
quite uninflamed. 

“Don’t you realize it, my own love! 
Don’t you see how hideous, how un¬ 
canny it all It alarms me—terrifies 
me!” 

. “Don’t be cross,” she said poutingly, 
like a child who will not be scolded. 

“Cross! If you knew how it troubles 
me, for your sake. It affects me^I-can’t 
tell you how dreadfully. You have no 
idea how it changes you—my own dear 
little girl!” 

His impassioned words, his extreme 
agitation—these penetrated Mildred’s 
consciousness; apparently. Her face 
changed, and she set herself seriously to 
reassure him, to quiet his fears. 

“Dearest Ernest, you exaggerate— 
you are alarmed because you are not yet 
used to Indian ways—” 

“Do you mean to say,” he broke in 
sharply, “it is eommou here for girls to 
go mad at Mght of a snake—to fondle 
them, let them bite—to—to—my God! 
Mildred, either I am insane, or you 
are!” He really could not go on, so 
greatly had the incident shocked him, 
and Mildred saw that he was deeply 
affected. 

“Sweetheart,” she said tenderly, “it 
isn’t so serious as that. In India, peo¬ 
ple are so accustomed to snakes and 
snake charmers that we do not feel about 
them as you do. And it is so wonder¬ 
fully interesting to try one’s hand at 
charming them—much more so than tam¬ 
ing other pets. That is why I want 
these, darling. I shall enjoy it so 
much.” 

Halketh was already yielding to her 
charm, as he knew he would in the end. 
But he started anew at the unpleasant 
reminder of the impending coming of 
the snakes. 

“Now, Mildred, you cannot be serious 
—you surely do not mean to buy them, 
if the old devil comes?” 

“Of course, I do, darling. You will 
soon be quite interested yourself, when 
you see how cleverly I shall train them 
. . . ’’And so forth, until Halketh was 
lulled into a kind of unea^ acquies¬ 
cence. 

Mildred was her most adorable self 
during the homeward ride. She wus 
more irresistible than ever, with love 
showing itself in every look and gesture. 
Her brilliancy of mind had been, since 
her r^veiy, a peculiarly potent charm 
to her lover. Today she was unusually 
inspired. 

Halketh, after a few spiritless at¬ 
tempts at remonstrance, gave himself 
to her fascination. Let her do what 
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she would—snakes or no snakes. He 
was far too happy in the present moment 
for the pursuit of troubling thoughts. 
So he put it all behind him; pushed the 
whole matter to the back of his mind, 
and left it there. Although the vague, 
disquieting shadow continued to hover 
about him for several days. 

The Indian came in Halketh’s ab¬ 
sence, as it chanced, so that the purchase 
of the snakes was concluded by Mildred, 
untroubled by onlookers. She failed to 
mention the incident, in the rush of 
other events, so that the snakes had been 
installed in their new quarters for some 
time, before any of the family became 
aware of their presence. 

Halketh, for his part, was thankful 
to hear no more of the abhorred topic. 
He made himself hope that the whim 
had been foi^otten, and wa.s only too 
anxious tfiat it never be recalled. 

Lady Rathbone was greatly shocked 
one morning, when, having entered her 
daughter’s room unexpectedly, she 
found her absorbed in the contemplation 
of a medium sized snake, which was 
coiled around her bare arm. 

Her mother’s screams roused Mildred 
from her preoccupation. Quickly re¬ 
moving the snake from her arm, she 
turned smilingly. 

“See, Mama! I’ve quite learned to 
charm them. It’s very simple.” 

Her mother was horrified. 

“Mildred! What do you mean? 
How did you get those creatures? They 
must be killed at once!” 

She clutched at the bell rope to sum¬ 
mon the servants, but Mildred deftly 
caught the outstretched hand as it 
neared the cord. 

“Oh, no. Mama darling! These arc 
quite harmless—to me—and I like to 
teach them tricks. Ernest knows. It’s 
just for fun, you know. Mummy dear.” 

She thrust the snakes into a kind of 
basket which stood near. 

“I think it’s perfectly horrible! Oh, 
what a fright it gave me, child!” 

Lady Rathbone sank into a chair,' 
while Mildred devoted herself to calm¬ 
ing her mother’s fears and soothing her 
violent repugnance, until at length she 
gave an unwilling consent to the snakeff 
being" retained. 

“But this is nothing, to the purpose, 
my dear child.” She waved away the 
unpleasant topic of the reptiles, dismis¬ 
sing it from her mind in view of the 
weighty matters she desired to confer 
upon with her daughter. 

“What I want to talk to you about 
is that your father has just received— 
now listen, Mildred! and don’t be inat¬ 
tentive,” for Mildred’s gaze had left 


her mother’s face and was wandering 
searchingly about the room. 

“It’s very important, dear. Yout 
father has been ordered home! Now 
what do you say to that?” 

Lady Rathbone paused and took 
breath before proceeding. Mildred? 
looked startled and frightened. She 
opened her mouth as if to speak, whoi 
her mother continued: 

‘ ‘ And that’s not all. Ernest insists— 
and your father agrees with him—that 
the wedding take place at once. We—" 

“Then I can remain in India?” 

“Certainly—as long as Ernest re¬ 
mains. We must change many of our 
plans, you see, but .the wedding shall not 
be any tlie less brilliant for all that 
Only we shall have mountains to get 
through with, to carry it out as I plan¬ 
ned originally.” 

And so into a vortex of excitement 
the entire Post was plunged, as prepar-. 
ations for the must brilliant wedding in 
that part of India for many a long day 
were rushed forward at a lightning 
speed. 

Naturally, so small a matter as house¬ 
hold pets, be they what they might, 
would be forgotten in the wliirl of con¬ 
fusion which caught up all concerned 
or unconcerned. 

Never was wedding more brilliant 
Never bride more fair. Ih-iumphantly 
Lady Rathbone kissed the happy pair 
as they left for the honeymoon. The 
proud mother remarked later to the 
Colonel, as they prepared to enjoy a 
well-earned slumber: 

“My dear, I don’t tliink our time in 
India has been ill-spent!” 

CHAPTER SEVEN 
LOVE’S REALIZATION 
¥ TAPPINESS proved no detriment 
to the progress of Lord Halketh’s 
chosen work. Neither did his ambition 
grow less as time went on. India had 
not disappointed him. He had found 
the opportunities on that soil he believed 
unattainable elsewhere for the develop¬ 
ment of his theories. 

Returning from their honeymoon, 
glowing with the inspiration that per¬ 
fect joy had kindled, Halketh threw 
himself into his work as never before. 
In recognition of the high scientific and 
literary achievements he had already 
reached, combined with powerful family 
influence at his disposal, he had found 
it easy to secure such facilities as he de¬ 
sired to further the ends he hoped to 
gain. 

The Home Office had been most oblig¬ 
ing. After due consideration he had 
received the command he thought most 
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favorable for bis plans. He believed 
that much of the constant trouble of up¬ 
risings throughout India were caus^ 
by the methods \jsed by those in com¬ 
mand. who, too often, failed to eome in 
touch with the beings under their rule; 
thus remaining ignorant of the natures 
and cliaractcristics of a race difficult at 
best to be comprehended by their alien 
rulers. To Halketh, with his deeply 
analytical mind, this became daily a 
more engrossing study. He immersed 
himself in it. He studied Bengali so 
energetically that it was not long before 
he could exchange ideas with the na¬ 
tives with some fluency. He learned 
their customs, too, with remarkable ra¬ 
pidity, mingling with the people easily 
and tactfully; never disturbing their 
ideals, yet trying gradually to lead them 
towards modern ideas. 

Even in the prosecution of his work, 
however, there was one study which still 
held a higher place in his life. His 
wife—she was the one object to which 
his life aim stood-second. 

Their marriage was ideal. Mildred 
was wife, sweetheart, companion—all 
that woman could be to man. She was 
the inspiration of her husband’s efforts 
to a great extent, for her developing 
mentality made her amply capable of 
following him in all his interests. She 
was a never-ending joy and wonder to 
him, not only in her beauty and bril¬ 
liant mind, but in the glowing love she 
radiated for him—when certain phases 
of her strange character were uppermost 

Not that Mildi’ed ever varied in sweet¬ 
ness, for sweet she always was. She 
was always affectionate, too, but Hal¬ 
keth soon learned that her affection had 
its variations. Never sharply or un¬ 
pleasantly, but there seemed to be a 
kind of variability in the quality of her 
feelings. He studied Kis wife unceas¬ 
ingly, but he could not locate nor decide 
anything about this strange and regular 
pulsation of her moods. He only knew 
that at times her whole being glowed 
with radiance, life, joy, love; at others 
she was preoccupied and withdrawn. 

“Ernest! My soul, my lover, my 
husband! ’ ’ she exclaimed one day as she 
came into his arms. 

He bent his head, his lips pressed 
hers. 

“Mildred, are yon satisfied with your 
life with me—are you content to stay 
here in India, helping me, inspiring me 
in my workt” 

‘ ‘ Content I—in India, with you I Ah, 
my dearest, there is no place I love so 
well! My India! My husband! The 
two are one love—for here we found 
each other!” 

He kissed her again. 


“My sweetheart! Do you know that 
I will not spare one atom of your heart 
to anything else, even country. I want 
it all—oil, darling!” And he looked 
into the dreamy eyes, long and search- 
ingiy, as if to draw forth the mystic 
soul which lived behind them, and to 
fathom evei-y depth therein. 

For now and then a vague uneasiness 
assailed the husband; a feeling that 
there still existed something in his wife’s 
inmost being which always hovered just 
beyond his reach. But Mildred flashed 
a smile—a smile which lit up her eyes 
with that fire which always burned 
there, when the radiant phase—the 
phase he loved-rwas uppermost 
As Halketh studied his wife’s varying 
phases, he could never sense a definite 
change of feeling or complete cessation. 
It was more like a night of rest follow¬ 
ing a brilliant day of waking life. 
These periods never failed to succeed 
each other, although the duration of 
each might vary. Sometimes the bril¬ 
liant phase might last for weeks—or be 
broken in upon for a few hours of 
eclipse. At other times the period might 
occupy days, during which Mildred ap¬ 
peared to sink deeper and deeper into 
an apathy. Even her love for her hus¬ 
band seemed quiescent, dormant, al¬ 
though the sweetness of her nature never* 
entirely disappeared. Halketh sought 
anxiously for the underlying causes. 

“My darling,” he said one day, ‘‘ what 
is this lassitude, this loss of interest in 
things, which comes over you at times?” 

Mildred looked up at him dreamily. 
She did not move nor speak. It was 
one of those lovely days when all Nature 
seems to be in perfect harmony. No 
false vibration of sound or color dis¬ 
turbed the sweetness of unity in which 
the Universe, for the time being, seemed 
to have sunk. 

Halketh sat down beside his wife. 
He took her hand and held it in a silent 
clasp, hoping she would speak, or show 
some sign of animation. 

“Mildred!” The one word, in hia 
anxious tone, roused a fleeting attention. 
She turned a quiet, unconcerned look on 
him. 

“You want me, Ernest? Or shall we 
not stay here to rest—before I—” She 
broke off, absently, and it almost seemed 
that her eyes might close in sleep. Hal. 
keth drew her head to his shoulder. 

“Before what, dearest? What do you 
plan?” 

Mildred did not move. After sweral 
moments she said slowly: 

“Plan? I would not plan—I wait 
xmtil the moment—” Again she stop¬ 
ped, dreamily garing before her, out 
over the bills. 


“What moment, dear?—what are you 
dreaming of, my Mildred? Tell me?” 

But all Halketh’s coaxing could gain 
nothing more than vague, fantastic an¬ 
swers. He could make nothing out of 
it. There was no other way, apparently, 
than to let these phases, these periods of 
eclipse, pass as they would. There 
seemed no physical affection of any 
kind, for her health was perfect. It 
appeared to be an infallibly arriving 
state or mood, although without i-egular- 
ity as to time. But for this latter fact 
it might have been the correspondwit 
to those periods of sleeping and Waking 
found throughout all nature. 

At last Halketh became habituated to 
it. He grew to conclude that it was 
simply a peculiarity of Mildred’s owm 
individuality, remarkable as this was in 
every way. As such, it was to be ac¬ 
cepted as he accepted all the rest of her. 
Mildred was Mildred, and he was the 
happy being to whom the Gods had given 
her. In confirmation of this conclusion 
regarding her peculiarity, Halketh 
chanced one day to read an accotmt of 
a famous composer who was known to 
have produced his glorious works in 
avalanches for days together, in furious 
outpourings of his genius; then perhaps 
for equal periods of time he would sink 
into a lethargy whence nothing could 
rouse hiin imtil the next awakening of 
his inspiration. 

This tallied so exactly with Mildred’s 
case that her husband believed he had 
found the explanation, for during her 
brilliant phases, when both beauty and 
animation seemed to blaze into actual 
^ory, her intellect became illuminated, 
and not only her husband, but many a 
man of note in the scientific and literary 
world, meeting the lovely Lady Halketh 
at such times, marvelled at her powerful 
grasp and keen penetration of even the 
most abstruse problems. She supported 
these natural gifts by an excellent equip¬ 
ment of technical knowledge, too, for she 
gloried in absorbing learning of all kinds 
when in her inspirational periods witli 
incredible ease and retentive power. 

Thus Lady Halketh was fast becoming 
famous in English society in India. She 
was more talked of than any woman of 
her set, and as Halketh gradually be¬ 
came tranquillized by observing that her 
condition ^owed no signs of change for 
the worse, also that the great mental 
development continued steadily, he came 
to the dehnite conclusion that his wife 
was a similar type of genius to that of 
the famous composer whose career had 
so greatly helped him to an understand¬ 
ing of Mildred’s peculiar make-up. 
Soothed by this plausible explanation. 
Halketh camp to accept her moods as 
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Hometbing to be ezpected, conning and 
going as th^ would. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
LIEUTENANT RONALD 


TJI^ITHOUT doubt, there was a differ- 
ence in Mildred’s changing phases. 
Gradually the apathetic periods had ex¬ 
tended themselves, and, when she em¬ 
erged from them, the returns were less 
vivid than before. As Halketh roused 
to keener observation, he became posi¬ 
tive that this was the case. He missed 
the gloiious outburst of vitality always 
in evidence after an eclipse. There was 
a restlessness in all she did. Nothing 
could content her. She seemed always 
to be reaching out for something in¬ 
tangible, unattainable. 

Halketh thought again and again of 
the terrible result of the night raid upon 
her father’s garrison, in which she had 
been snatched up by the natives as they 
swept by in flight. Could it be that her 
recovery had not bccn-fts perfect as they 
had thought—that some ineradicable 
effect was to remain forever upon her 
sensitive nervous system t 

He anxiously considered this as he 
watched his wife quietly but closely. 
Long age he had sensed a certain diflS- 
culty of approach in trying to discuss 
with Mildred her chameleon-like emo¬ 
tional side. He felt that the subject 
was an unwelcome one to her, and there¬ 
fore he had never pressed it. Likewise, 
he now made no comment, although he 
began to feel that if the listless condi¬ 
tion continued much longer he would 
take steps to obtain expert medical 
advice. 


Just then a situation arose making it 
necessary for him to undertake* an in¬ 
spection tour bj the outlying districts 
of his command. The news came in un¬ 
expectedly, and Halketh hurried to his 
quartero to tell his wife. It was the flrst 
time since their marriage that he bad 
been called away for more than a day 
or two, and it was with great reluctance 
that he looked forward to an absence 
now of at least ten days. 

Mildred was sitting listlessly on the 
veranda. She scarcely raised her eyes 
at her husband’s approach. 

“Dear,” he said, “it is absolutely 
necessary for me to inspect the district, 
as there is trouble about the taxes whi^ 
I must look into. I dread to leave you. ’ ’ 
Mildred looked up with a quick, vivid 
glance. 

“You must go away, Ernest 1” she 
said rapidly. “Whent’’ 

This was more interest than she had 
shown in anything for some time, and 


Halketh thought the idea of their part¬ 
ing had startled her. 

“That is just the difficulty, dear. I 
should go on as soon as I possibly can, 
for the situation is growing worse every 
day. And I must be away ten days at 
least. 1 wish I could see you a little 
more like yourself before I leave you.” 

He raised her face to kiss her, and 
she returned the kiss, more in her old 
way, as she said: 

“You must not think of me, dear. I 
am really feeling better, and I promise 
you I shall be quite lit again by the time 
you come back.” 

Halketh felt the thrill of hope once 
more. Perhaps the old revival was 
about.-40 bloom forth, and Mildred 
would be again his radiant dream-love. 
How hard to miss that glory because of 
tiresome affairs about taxes! 

“Mildred! You are mine again! Tell 
me—in these late days of quiet did you 
dream of me?” 

She sniiled vaguely, without answer¬ 
ing. He held her close. 

“Do-you know how hard it is to leave 
you, sweetheart!” 

Mildred looked into his eyes, Ianguid<- 
ly, dreamily still. 

“Dearest, I would not be'a hindrance 
to your duty. I want to be a help, in¬ 
stead. You know I am well cared for 
here, and shall be safe until you are 
home again. See—here is Lieutenant 
Ronald wanting to speak to you.” 

He turned. “Ah, Ronald—come up, 
take a seat. I sent for you because I 
must leave the Post at once for a ten 
days’ trip. Those troublesome fellows 
up in the hills object to taxation, and 
we may have them about our ears pres¬ 
ently, unless we can settle them in some 
way right now. I shall pay them a 
visit ^all around, and talk it over with 
them. You will be in charge here, as 
Rutherford is away. I’ll run over a 
few details with you, while they are 
getting our kits packed.” 

Mildred was still at her husband’s 
side. She and the handsome young 
officer conversed while Halketh rapidly 
jotted down a few of the most import¬ 
ant memoranda for Ronald’s use. 

There was more animation in Mil¬ 
dred’s manner than Halketh had seen 
for some time past, and his heart 
swelled at the thought of the devotion 
which roused her to this effort to send 
him forth cheerily. .When, later, the 
horses were brought round, he held his 
^vifc in a rilent embrace as he kissed her 
good-bye. 

'^RUE to her words, she had entirely 
recovered her normal tone when 
Halketh returned. More blooming than 


ever, she rode out some miles along the 
road to meet him. 

Ronald escorted his commanding 
officer’s wife. Never had Halketh 
thought her more beautiful than when 
she dashed up to his side and held up 
her radiant face for his kiss. In the 
happy shock of meeting, he was con¬ 
scious only of the joy of seeing her—of 
having her beside him. This past, how¬ 
ever, a sudden, indefluable shadow fell 
upon his heart. It was as if tlie Sun 
had slipped behind a cloud, leaving a 
little chill in its place. Vaguely con¬ 
scious of the sensation, he could not 
analyze it. 

Just then his eye fell on Ronald’s 
face, to surprise there an expression of 
such worship that a great shock ran 
through him. How dared Rdnald, or 
any other man, look at his wife like 
that! He glanced quickly to Mildred’s 
face. At that instant she was turning 
toward her husband with a smile of 
love. But she had been turning from 
Ronald! Had the smile been for him¬ 
self—or for the other—^which ! Mildred 
saw his wild look. 

“Ernest! Dearest! What is it!'Are 
you ill!” 

She was so startled and solicitous that 
it brought him to his senses, and with a 
keen pang of shame. What ailed him! 
he asked himself. He must be insane, 
vile, that such a thought could enter 
his mind! 

Remorse overcame Halketh. He 
would not liave had her dream him cap¬ 
able of such smallness. So when she 
answered his comments on her bloom¬ 
ing health with the information that 
she had gone riding very often in his 
absence, and it had helped her so much, 
he would not allow himself the ques¬ 
tion as to who had been her escort. 

“I’ll take you myself, darling- 
everyday!” he said eagerly. “I see it 
has done you a world of good already.” 

But after two or three rides, there 
never could be found a time convenient, 
it seemed. Also, Halketh’s duties be¬ 
came more pressing at this juncture, 
and somehow Mildred found great diffi¬ 
culty in planning her time to suit his. 
Nevertheless, he saw nath thankfulness 
that her spirits remained buoyant. He 
believed also that her periods of listless¬ 
ness grew less frequent and less marked. 
The only drawback now to an almost 
entirely happy situation was that he 
had frequency to be away for two or 
three days at a time, omng to unrest 
among the natives. 

If Lieutenant Ronald called often at 
their quarters, it was usually because 
of matters necessary for the attention 
of the commanding officer. If Halketh 
was out, as he generally happened to 
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be at the particular times chosen for 
6uch calls, Ronald not improperly 
waited for the Major’s return. Not for 
worlds would Halketh have allowed 
liimself to remark that on such ..occa¬ 
sions be invai'iably found his wife and 
ihe handsome ofScer gaily chatting. 

One day Ualketh returned- from an 
expedition earlier than he had expected. 
Entering his quarters and seeing the 
drawing-room deserted, he ran lightly 
upstairs in search of his wife. She was 
in her own room, just changing from 
her riding clothes to a cool gown of 
filmy lace. 

He could not repress his surprise, 
for it had been a long time since she 
had ridden, declaring herself tired of 
it. 

“ Why are you home so soon, Eraestt 
I did not expect you before tonight 1” 
She ran to him with a most affectionate 
greeting. 

Once again the shadow fell. He could 
not crush down the impression that she 
wished to caress him away from further 
inquiry—or rather, that his sudden com¬ 
ing had startled her, for some reason 
that she did not wish him to suspect. 
He could not keep back the question: 

“W'ho was with you?” 

“I was alone, dear,” she answered 
quickly, as she drew his face down for 
another kiss. 

But in that moment he saw Lieutenant 
Ronald crossing the parade ground. The 
young man wore riding breeches! 

CHAPTER NINE 
JEALOUSY AND TORMENT 
A GROAN burst from Halketh’s lips. 

He pushed his wife back from him 
and held her at arm’s length, gazing 
into her eyes as if he would never tear 
his own away. She was frightened. 

“Dearest Ernest! You are ill—I 
know you are 1 Let me help you, love 
—come here by the window—lie down 
and rest, in the fresh air!” 

. She spoke with such apparently real 
feeling, and such evident alarm for him, 
that once again his conscience smote 
him. He released her, and sank back 
wearily on the divan near which they 
were standing. 

“No, dear—I am not ill—only—I do 
not understand—” 

He pulled himself together as Mil¬ 
dred, in great distress, threw herself 
upon his shoulder, imploring him to let 
her call the surgeon. 

“Just to look at you, dear—only let 
liim see if there is no trouble. It might 
be the heat, and such a long ride. I 
should feel so much easier, Ernest 
dear.” 


“No; I am well enough. Something 
upset me a bit—something I saw today 
disturbed me. ” 

And he comforted her, while an idea 
formed in liis mind which he actually 
blushed for. But he would see Ronald. 
He would learn the object of his ride, 
without allowing him to suspect— 

Accordingly, meeting Ronald a little 
later, Halketh cleverly enough brought 
their talk to the matter he could not 
banish from his thought, so that Ronald 
naturally mentioned that he had ridden 
about the whole afternoon, having had 
various duties calling him all over the 
place, as he put it. 

Hearing ^e Lieutenant’s account, 
Halketh had scarcely any grounds left 
for believing that Ronald could have 
been in his wife’s company that after¬ 
noon. But, try as he would, he could 
not shake off a feeling that something 
sinister was impending. 

Halketh found himself watching his 
wife* and Harry Ronald whenever he 
saw them together. Plainly enough, 
Halketh could read the love in Ronald’s 
eyes, as often as their gaze turned on 
Mildred. But this was all; nothing in 
the manner of either to which the most 
jealous husband could take exception. 

Mildred was herself again, her real 
self; fond, devoted, and with all her old- 
time warmth of love. At times an un¬ 
pleasant memory raised its head, but 
Halketh pushed it away -a! once, decid"- 
ing to enjoy the happiness he held in 
his hand, without questioning further 
regarding what had most probably been 
merely his own disturbed fancy. 

Halketh had his own remarkable suc¬ 
cesses in his particular field for an addi¬ 
tional gratification. He was fast becom¬ 
ing a prominent figure both in British 
and native circles. So popular was he 
among the Hindoos that on several oc¬ 
casions he had averted serious trouble 
by his personal influence alone. He was 
growing to be recognized—although sub 
rosa—as confidential diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative of the British Government. 
Already he had been despatched by 
private instructions from Downing 
Street to deal with native situations 
threatening serious consequences. Each 
time Halketh’s remarkable personal 
magnetism, tact and delicate sense of 
honor had succeeded in bringing about 
amicable arrangements in place of the 
trouble feared. These brilliant results 
placed him high in favor, and whispers 
were running that a far higher com¬ 
mand than his present one might shortly 
be offered him. 

Confirmation of the latter rumors was 
not long , in coming. Halketh received 
advices announcing a near visit from a 
very high oflficial. Shortly afterward 


that ofiicial, with his suite, arrived at 
the Post, and it was no surprise to HM- 
keth that the mission was of great im¬ 
portance. Others believed Lord Les- 
quith’s visit to be the forerunner of a 
new dignity awaiting Halketh. 

Major and Lady Halketh, as official 
host and hostess, were busy caring for 
their guests. Mildred, always a brilliant 
hostess, soon had the notable himself, as 
well as his entire suite, at her feet. 

“My dear Lady Halketh,” he said, 
“1 cannot think what England is about, 
allowing India to absorb your time to 
the exclusion of us at home. It is not 
fair. I really think I must have your 
husband ordered home, for wc cannot 
spare his charming w'ife—eh, Halketh?” 

Lord Lesquith turned to Halketh, 
who laughed. 

“I have all I can do to keep her for 
myself, as it is. But that is the penalty, 
1 suppose, for having won her. ’ ’ 

“1 don’t think we are going to let 
you be so selfish in the future, my dear 
fellow.” 

He paused a moment to take an ice 
from the tray offered by one of the 
white-clad Indian servants. 

“We can’t go on weisting such sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air. England should 
keep her most brilliant ornaments for 
herself. I’ve an idea!” 

His Lordship smiled mysteriously at 
Halketh, then addressed himself to 
Mildred, who was the center of a 
fascinated group at the moment, and 
had not heard the conversation between 
her husband and his -guest 

“What do you say. Lady Halketh, to 
being kidnapped and carried back to 
England? I wouldn’t say it might not 
happen any day. How would you like 
it?” 

Lord Lesquith spoke lightly, but with 
the suggestion of a serious undercurrent 
in bis words. Halketh turned to his 
We with a smile—to be startled by the 
expression on her face, a look almost 
of fear. 

“Ob, I could notgo to England!” she 
exclaimed as if involuntarily. “I could 
not leave India!” 

Lord Lesquith looked -at her in sur¬ 
prise, even more at her manner of 
speaking than at her words. Ronald 
was standing a little behind Mildred. 
At Lesquith’s words he had> drawn 
nearer to her. Halketh noticed it, and 
thought he saw his wife’s eyes seek 
Ronald’s face with a look of terrible 
. intensity, although the expression lasted 
but an instant. 

Then something seemed to give way 
in his heart A sudden flash seemed to 
illuminate his brain, lighting up its 
darkest comers where had been slum¬ 
bering those vague, tormenting fears of 
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iiome time ago. Fears which had been 
lulled into abeyance, in the pleasant 
slipping by of days warmed by tlie 
sunny happiness of the security Mil¬ 
dred's reestablished health had brought 
with it. 

But now, in this lightning dash, Hal- 
keth knew that those fears had never 
been wiped away from his conscious¬ 
ness. They had only been put to sleep 
temporarily. He was positive of this 
now; positive in spite of all the reas¬ 
surances of the last few months. Re¬ 
assurances on which he had fed as the 
drug addict feeds on his poison, and by 
means of which he had slept away the 
time in happy dreams—dreams mis¬ 
taken for realities 1 Up they leaped— 
those shadowy forms now suddenly be¬ 
come real and menacing—to be faced at 
last for what they were! He knew also 
now that an underlying conviction had 
always existed, deep down in his sub¬ 
conscious self, that there w'as a part of 
his wife’s being so far from his reach 
that it might have been in anotlier 
world, in another life, impossible for 
him to penetrate. 

He tried to hold on to himself, to 
force himself back to faith, as he had 
done in the past, once before. After all, 
what had he to go upoiit Merely a look, 
a careless speech of Mildred’s, a chance 
movement of Ronald 's. He fought him- 
stif tlius, while vaguely conscious of 
her gay replies and bright conversa¬ 
tional leads as she found herself again 
after her momentary lapse. Surely 
nothing could be other than it seemed! 

But it was useless. Try as he would, 
he could not throw out the suspicion 
that throbbed incessantly, insisting on 
going over and over the round of 
shadowy facts or fancies. Suffocating, 
he tore at his collar—then, suddenly, 
turned quite cold and clear in his mini 
'There was the necessity for caution. 
Caution I— or all might escape him! He 
would move slowly, employ craft, until 
he held the certainty in his hands. Then 
he could act! But now— 

He rose quietly, excused himself 
casually to his guest, then passed out of 
the room, not returning until he felt 
again sufficiently master of himself to 
see the evening through. 

CHAPTER TEN 
A CHALLENGE 

A t last the house was silent. Every 
guest had vanish^ down the foli¬ 
age framed pathway, exquisite in the 
moonlight which brpught out every leaf 
in misty, lace-like shimmering pattern 
against the sky. The last tor leave was 
Ronald, and Mildred stood a moment 


at the open door after he had gone, 
looking out upon the beauty of the 
tropic night. 

Then she turned, moved lightly to her 
husband’s side and leaned her head 
against his shoulder silently. He stood 
still and rij^d. Mildred started as she 
felt the strangeness and tenseness of his 
manner. 

“You are tired, dear!” 

She felt suddenly at a loss for words 
after beginning to spiak. For some rea¬ 
son the caress she had been about to 
give she withheld, and she stood as she 
was, waiting. . But he remained silent 
and motionless, not even turning his eyes 
upon her. Uneasily she waited a mo¬ 
ment or two, then raised her hand to 
his slioulder. 

“Dearest, you ai-e so quiet. Was the 
evening too long, and bored you, per¬ 
haps!’’ 

Again he did not answer. She turned 
and looked up into bis face, anxiously, 
inquiringly. 

“Ernest! What is it! Is anything 
wrong, love!’’ 

She shook him lightly, scarcely realiz¬ 
ing the action. 

At last he moved. He looked at her 
with a look she could not fathom. She 
thought that he made several attempts 
to speak, but could not utter the words. 
She was thoroughly alarmed now. 

He spoke, and Mildred started and for 
an instant almost looked around for the 
stranger she thou^t must be addressing 
them. 

“Mildred,’’ the hollow voice said, 
“you are tired. I see you need rest—’’ 
He stopped, and it almost seemed as if 
he were trying to take breath. But the 
commonplace words somewhat reassured 
her in spite of his strange air. 

“Ernest, dear, it is yon who ueed 
rest. You must not hide anything from 
me. I am worried about you. TeU me 
the truth. Are you ill or in pain?” 

He roused himself. 

“Certainly not! Why should you 
think me sick or suffering! Come, dear! 
I insist on your going in, and to bed. 
The eveiing was long—perhaps too long, 
in some ways.’’ 

He made a great effort to seem nat¬ 
ural, to be quite at ease,, as usual. But 
Mildred knew that something was 
wrong. 

“Then you must come, too, Ernest,” 
she said after a pause. “I’m afraid you 
are worn out, with the long, evening and 
so much talking. Come, dear. Let us both 
go in.” 

She looked up> into his face pleadingly, 
and he turned slowly, looking down into 
her eyes. He stood long thus, ^e re¬ 
turning the look with fond and anxious 


question in her eyes. At last he moved. 
He passed his hand over her hair, then 
touched it lightly with his lips. A 
strange look was on his face, but Mil¬ 
dred’s herfd was bent and she did not 
see it 

“There-you must go, Mildred, be¬ 
cause I ask it Let me find you asleep 
when I come up. I must look at some 
papers first for the morning mail.” 

This time he succeeded in being more 
like himself, and Mildred left him and 
went to her room. She continued to be 
uneasy about him, but she was very 
tired, and soon fell into a deep sleep. 

She did not waken until well into the 
ne.xt morning, to find a note from her 
husband telling her that an emergency 
had obliged him to leave early for an 
outlying point He feared he might not 
be able to return before the second night 
following. His excuses to their visitors, 
etc., etc. 

Mildred did not like it. How strange 
of him! she drought. Why had he gone 
without waking her? And he was so 
unlike himself the night before! Could 
anything serious have happened that he 
did not want her to know ? 

During the morning .she asked Ron¬ 
ald about it, but he professed to know 
nothing of any news of special interest 
or importance. Mildred was a soldier’s 
daughter and a soldier's wife, and knew 
enough not to press her inquiry on such 
a matter. She concluded that her hus¬ 
band had received news he pi-eferred to 
keep to himself, and therefore she said 
nothing of what his note had told her. 

Yet a certain uneasiness hung over 
her all day. As she thought about it, 
his manner the night before struck her 
as most unusual, whatever its cause. 
Strangest of all that he should contem¬ 
plate remaining away the following day, 
for that was the date fixed for the de¬ 
parture of the visitors, and a special 
entertainment had been arranged in 
their honor. Serious indeed must be the 
emergency he would allow to prevent 
his taking leave personally of official 
guests whose rank entitled them to every 
courtesy. It would be a grave breach 
of etiquette if Major Halketh were ab¬ 
sent except for some extreme emergency. 

Mildred found it difficult through the 
day to account for him satisfactorily in' 
answer to the many questions asked her. 
At last, tired and nervous, she fled from 
observation. The afternoon was wear¬ 
ing late, and she decided on a solita^r 
walk, such as she often took now. 

Her husband, it seemed, must at least 
Imve suspected this custom, for he was 
hidden in the shadows of a certain leafy 
grove, from which no move from his 
quarters could escape him. He had been 
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v.aitiug tliei*e, withoal food or water, all 
that long day. For what? He felt— 
knew—tliat sooner or later she would 
tome. • He would wait for her—he would 
wait! ... 

The day passed on. Long shadows 
began to fall. Would she never cornel 
ViTould the revelation never begin! Ho 
must l)e sui-e—to do his work! Then 
sink in everlasting oblivion. 

At lust the side door,, seldom used, 
ijlKued. She came out—quietly—cau¬ 
tiously. She did not wish to meet pas- 
seiSby—that was plaint Except o/te/ 
There was one she would meet! But she 
look the opposite path—the ixmd to the 
jungle! Why? What would lake her 
there? 

And he—the lover she was going to 
meet—w'here was he f No horse today-— 
•ttien she would hot go far. He must 
hurry if he hoped to ntake a detour in 
time to catcli her—before she reached 
the branching paths—the fdiiige soon 
grew too' thick and one could e<isi!y lose 
one's quarry. But in his iiaste he stum¬ 
bled and fell heavily, striking his head 
On a stone .... 

How much time had he lost, he won¬ 
dered? Could he have lain stunned 
long? Cursed lucki He must pusli oh. 
His head did hot seem very clear. Would 
the of time make a great difference ? 
Blit in any case he must hurry on.' 

Where was the path ? How was it 
he seemed to be far away from the 
path? All!. Now he struck into it! 
Yes, this was the road, but where was 
she? .She must have reached the thicket 
where tlie paths branched! What if he 
should lose her, after all ? . . . 

Who was that coming from the Post? 
The lover,.of course! Now the picture 
was almost complete! Let him deal 
with that one tii-st!. Then-rlater—Mil¬ 
dred ’s turn! 

“.Ronald! Where are you going?” 

Taken by surprise, the young officer 
started—guiltily,' Halketh thought., as 
i» mechanically returned his junior’s 
dilute. 

■ “T was taking a bit of a walk, sir,’’ 
Ronald answered in some confusion at 
the extraordinary manner of hiS com¬ 
manding officer and the wild expression 
on his face. 

Halketh strode- up to him. 

“No walk, sir! You are going to 
meet—” the words seemed to slick in 
his throat. How could he name-her in 
connection with such a thought, even 
now! Ronald stared at him,- his face 
growing stem. Halketh swallowed, as 
if trying to complete- his sentence. At 
last he finished lamely: “to^to—^mcet 
—someone;” 
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“No, sir! I am not going to meet 
someonel^* ■ Ronald replied sharply. 
Halketh lost his self-control. 

“Don’t quibble!—don’t lie to me!” 
he shouted.' 

Ronald stepped up to him. 

“Lie? Toil dare to use that word to 
me, sir?” 

“Liar!—and woi-se! That is what I 
call you!” Halketh was almost suffo¬ 
cating, as he dung tlic words hoarsely. 

Ronald controlled himself. “What do 
you acciuse me of?” he said quietly. 
“Have you gone mad?” 

“S3o you pretend you do not under¬ 
stand me? I knmv your errand here! 
I do not wish to name it! Will you 
fight?” 

“.Certainly, sir!” Ronald- mastered 
himself with difficulty. “1 will ask 
Lieutenant Harriiigtou to act for me.” 
He saluted stiffly, and walked back in 
the direction of the Post. 

Halketh remained where Ronald had 
left him. lie felt dazed and wished he 
could sleep. He lay down on the thick 
grass, in the s.luUie of some dense 
bushes, and fell almost instantly into a 
deep, dreamless sleep. 

When he awakened, the moon was 
shining brightly. He had no idea of 
the .time, but only knew he-must get to 
the Post without being seen by anyone. 
He intended to ask his closest friend. 
Captain Rutherford, to arrange matters 
for liim. .Somehow he found himself at 
Rutherford’s quarters, without remem¬ 
bering how he got there. He knocked, 
pushed the door open, and stumbled in 
blindly. Rutherford stared in amaze- 
ment-at the wild face he did not at first 
recognize. 

“Ijet me in, Rutherford. Hide me— 
don’t let anyone know I’m here.” Hal- 
ketli fell into the nearest seat, and sat 
staring blahidy before him for a time. 

Rutlicrford, after a dazed moment, 
hurriedly poured out a glass of whisky. 
But -Halketh’s hand shook so violeptly 
that the Captain held the gla.ss to his 
lips until ho had swallowed the whisky. 

“There, old chap! Now take it easy 
for a bit.” 

He closed and locked the door, and 
then silently sat down and waited. He 
realized that some catastrophe had fal¬ 
len upon Halketh, and tht he was on the 
veige of a cdlapse, but -there seemed 
nothing more for him to do but wait 
until- Halketh spoke s^ain. For some 
time the tw-o men sat thus. At last Hal- 
ketli raised his head and said slowly: 

“George, I need you-^” It seemed 
as if he could‘har^y gather -words to 
expr^ himself. “I shall kill hiin, and 
you must’ be- my second.”- 


Ruthci-foi-d was shocked, stunned 
even, and woudei-ed if the teri-ific thing 
which hud happened to Halketh had 
unsettled his i^son. With this .posJsi- 
bility in mind'he answei-ed quietly .- 

“ ni do anything you want. You can 
depend oh me, you know. But it’s late, 
and you need a good sleep. Have an¬ 
other glass, and tiieu go to bed.” 

Halketh realized now that Rutherford 
thought him uiuuuud iu mind, lie 
must set him right before going, further. 

“No, Geoige, I am not crazy. 1 cau- 
.uot toll you why 1 am iu this trouble. 
But i shall fight Ronald I You mu.st 
arrange it with Harrington—who will 
act for him. It must be as soon us pos¬ 
sible—that is all I imust upon.” 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 
SUSPENSE 

UTHBRFORD considered before re- 
plymg to Halketh.’s amazing de¬ 
mand. 

“Ernest,” he said slowly, “you can¬ 
not mean that. There is some terrible 
mistake. Take time, tliink it over, and 
tell me more in the morning.” 

But Halketh spoke, and so solemnly, 
that his friend fell, a sudden conviction 
that things beyond his ken were pass¬ 
ing, and that no act of his could change 
them. 

“George,” said Halketh, “what is be¬ 
tween Ronald and me no man will ever 
know. It is that which goes with us 
even beyond: the grave; And soon 
enough he will be there with me I” 

Rutherford shuddered. 

“You will see Harrington, George!” 

Unable to speak, he nodded, and 
grasped Halketh’s hand. 

“No one must know, George—of 
course f need not tell you that. Absolute 
secrecy m any—evei-y—event! I. rely 
on you.” 

“El-nest,’’ said Rutherford, solemnly, 
‘ ‘ think I Let me jmplore you! Only a 
few houi-s’ time—” 

Halketh held up his baud. 

“Not a moment, George 1 All here¬ 
after is not enough to change tbiugs. 
Remember, I am depending on you! 
Now I will go to bed, old friend, for'a 
bit of a rest. There is much to be dohe, 
and I am very tired. But first I must 
rest. Then to work!” 

He reached for the bottle, still stand¬ 
ing where Rutherford had set it down, 
and with a hand trembling so ^a^y 
that much of the lK|uor was filled, 
fUled his glass with the clear spirit and 
drank it at one draught.; Then, without 
a word, he threw himself fully dressed 
upon a divan and passed into a con'di- 
Hon more stupor than sleep. 
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Rutherford sat still for a long time, 
watching his friend and chief, who re¬ 
mained exactly as he had fallen, after 
his last words. He tried to think clearly 
and to reach an explanation for Hal- 
keth's sudden and mysterious challenge 
to Ronald. He considered in turn the 
usual provocations for such serious 
action—insult, reflection on one’s honor, 
and . jealousy over a woman—and re¬ 
jected all of them in this case. Then he 
wisely decided to defer the whole affair 
until he should see Harrington. 

But Harrington had little to say 
which could offer a promise of a happy 
. outcome. He, too, had been much 
shocked, and at first refused to take 
Ronald’s request seriously. He, like 
Halketh, had .absolutely declined to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. Rutherford and Har¬ 
rington talked long and earnestly, but, 
it seemed impossible to settle the affair 
amicably. 'They finally decided that 
each would make another attempt at 
reconciliation, basing their efforts on 
ethical considerations such as that the 
two officers were friends of long stand¬ 
ing, and that a duel between them 
would be a monstrous and unnatural 
thing. 

But both seconds met with complete 
disappointment. Their principals were 
not open to argument or reason. The 
affair must go on to its grim ending, 
and further discussion was useless and 
unwelcome. Halketh at last told Ruther¬ 
ford roundly that unless the details of 
time and place and weapons were given 
him at once, neither he nor Ronald 
would delay longer for formalities. 

By this time the day was well ad¬ 
vanced. Rutherford and Harrington 
had used every possible excuse to post¬ 
pone arrangements, in which effort they 
were helped by the formalities con¬ 
nected with the. departure of Lord Les- 
quith and his suite, the last being an 
escort of mounted officers for several 
miles. Once these formalities were past, 
however, it would become impossible to 
temporize longer. There would be noth¬ 
ing for it but to carry out the plans for 
a meeting, fixed for that evening, 
swords the weapons. But the reluctant 
seconds, in their own minds, refused to 
consider the matter hopeless until the 
last moment should come. 

During these sinister hours, Mildred 
had a very busy and rather trying time. 
Her husband was still absent, nor could 
she learn anything as to his return in 
time for the farewell tiffin* to the guests. 

“It’s really too bad of Ernest,” she 
bewailed, as she hastened about, giving 
her final orders. 

' ‘ Isuf I You have left several of these 
’'sses empty. Bring some more flowers. 
They must be filled at once—and you 


have forgotten to place the extra fans. 
Hurry 1 It’s late.” 

The native servant hurried about, 
while Mildred nervously pulled here and 
there at the flowers, the silver, the 
crystal, in general dissatisfaction. 

“Nothing goes right today. The 
table looks horrid—stupid and conven¬ 
tional, just the thing I want to avoid. 
And if Ernest leaves me alone—there! 
—how abominable 1” 

She stamped her foot, for in reaching 
to give an easier effect to a particularly 
stiff cluster of blossoms she upset the 
vase, and the water spread over quite a 
space of the cloth. 

“Isuf I”—the man was just returning 
with an armful of flowei*s—^‘‘You must 
change this cloth at ohee! Call some of 
the others to help you, or you will be 
late. Give me those flowers—and the 
vases—I will arrange them myself.” 

For the next quarter of an hour 
Mildred worked herself into an unusual 
state of nerves, and without at all reach¬ 
ing the effects she desired. At last, in 
desperation, she hurried the flowers into 
vases belter skelter, leaving herself 
barely time to dress before the guests 
began arriving. 

And still no word from Halketh! His 
wife, however, filled the gap brillitpitly. 
She drew Lesquith aside as soon as she 
could do so witliout attracting atten¬ 
tion, and told him that her husband had 
left the Post the night before and had 
not yet returned, on some urgent mis¬ 
sion the nature of which he had kept 
to himself. That Avas ample explanation 
for Lord Lesquith, who was aware of 
the uncertain situation in the District. 
He expressed polite regret at the ab¬ 
sence of his host. 

Mildred was further annoyed at the 
lateness of three officers of the Post— 
Rutherford, Harrington and Ronald. 
She had just decided to order tiffin 
served, when the three men came in to¬ 
gether. Harrington reached her first. 

“Lady Halketh, I am late. Will you 
pardon it! I was called. I regret— 
I—” He stopped in confusion, real¬ 
izing suddenly that his senior, Ruther¬ 
ford, should have preceded him. But 
Rutherford did not seem to have noticed 
the breach of official social etiquette. 

“We were unavoidably detained,” he 
said humbly, “and beg that you will 
pardon our lateness.” 

His manner also was so strange and 
stiff that Mildred wondered. But she 
did not show it as she said brightly: 

“I am sure that only the most im¬ 
portant matters would have detained 
you, so you are forgiven.” 

She turned to Ronald, and saw at 
onix that his manner also was strained 
and unnatural. 


“Come, Mr. Ronald!” she said with 
a smile as she held out her hand to him. 
“Have you an equally good reason for 
being late!” 

He wa.s wliite, and hesitated before 
taking her hand. Mildred realized that 
something was wrong all around. She 
hastened to relieve the strained situa> 
tion by announcing tiffin. 

Prom then, tlie hostess Avas too busy 
to think any more about the remarkable 
behavior of the three officers. At last 
the fatiguing day was over; at last the 
guests were gone, and Mildred, with a 
sigh of real relief, sank down blissfully 
to enjoy the cessation of the strain she 
had* been under for several days. 

And now she went back over the 
whole affair, passing it in mental review 
as a success, in spite of so many vexa¬ 
tions. Ernest would be pleased, she 
thought. In the easy progress of the 
tiffin she felt that his absence had 
hardly been noticed. Ronald had disap¬ 
peared immediately afterward, but 
Mildred had not noticed this, nor that 
he failed to accompany the escort. 

During all those hours Halketh had 
remained in Rutherford’s quarters, most 
of the time in a kind of stupor, which 
held him until some time in the after¬ 
noon. Then he got up, shaved and 
drqssed with care, and afterwards wrote 
a letter. As the afternoon waned he 
took the Avay to his own quarters, but 
carefully, even furtively. 

CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE TERRIBLE LOVER 
HE windows of the drawing-room 
stood open. In Mildred’s room he 
could see her form moving about, as she 
went here and there. For a moment he 
forgot that all was not as it used to be. 
He stood watehing her as if in a spell. 
He wondered if it were a dream, or if he 
were really there. 

He was just about to spring forward 
buoyantly to the steps, to take them 
three at a time as he generally did, then 
run up to his wife’s room. But as he 
took the first quick step something 
pulled him up. It stopped him as the 
leash stops a hound, and he wondered 
why he must not go in. 

Then it burst over him, and he reeled 
in the shock it brought. For a moment 
his brain kerned to clear almost to 
super-knowledge; the inner eye opened 
for the millionth part of a second, and 
he seemed to see beyond. But it passed 
too quickly for the brain to register it. 
He only knew that it was something so 
appalling that he thanked God for the 
little respite—that he need not know it 
as it was just yet. For the future—that 
would be another matter! 
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Tbe same stupor that h4d dulled him 
almost all day mercifully settled over 
his mind again—as the surgeons ad¬ 
minister the ether according to the re¬ 
quirements of the patient who must go 
under the knife. Sometimes just enough 
to enable them to bear it. So now the 
dreamy lethargy slipped down upon 
him. He was growing to love it in an 
odd way—this new state of his which 
brought relief from pain. 

How long he had been standing there 
he could not tell. Then he became 
aware that she was no longer in the 
room, though he had not realized when 
she passed from his view. The side door 
opened, the one at the end of the ver- ‘ 
anda, just as it had done—^when it had 
opened before. She came out. He could 
see a bit of her white gown where the 
thin dark blue wrap she wore fluttered 
as she moved. Where would she gol-^ 
The same turn—toward the jungle 
path! She was going to meet her lover 
—but for the last time, by God! 

He followed her stealtliily. How she 
sped along! How well she remembered 
the path!—far better than her husband, 
who could hardly keep her in view 
hurrying over the rough road full of 
turns and obstacles. 

They were well into the jungle now. 
He felt he must keep tight hold of his 
brain—it throbbed so heavily that he 
wondered if it would give way at the 
decisive moment. Perhaps there would 
be no need for Rutherford’s services, 
nor Harrington’s either! , . . 

How was that? Where had she van¬ 
ished to? He strained his* eyes through 
the dense foliage, but could not see her. 
Perhaps it was nothing but a dream 
after all. A frightful nightmare. If he 
were awake, where was he? Was this 
the wild path to the jungle, or was he 
at home in his own bed, just waking from 
a long, horrifying nightmare? He must 
have dreamed he saw his wife going 
before him on this dreary road. How 
else could she vanish like that? 

What was that sound, far in the 
depths of the jungle? Sounds—sounds 
of motion—sounds of voices! So it was 
no dream! It was true—^true! The 
moment had come! It was there; no 
dream-phantom, but living flesh—flesh 
that could be cut, pierced, hacked. If 
only he could remain sane long enough 
to do what must be done! 

He paused, trying to gather himself 
together, to hold on to every atom of 
force still left within him—listening! 
Yoices? No, a voice—only one—hers I 
How could he reach them without their 
hearing him? There—^there!—by that 
little, winding path off the road— 
straight into the deepest jungle, 
w T—a 


And now the sounds grew louder— 
the articulated words began to reach 
him! She was happy—happy I The 
sweetest sounds of coaxing love! He 
stumbled wildly on. 

“My darling! my darling! You are 
here before me 1 How I have longed for 
you—longed for you 1—’’ 

Halketh staggered on. The end was 
near now 1 

“1 love you!—put your head down, 
close to mine—So!—’’ 

Again that gurgling little laugh 1 
What did it bring back to him—? 

“There—closer to me—closer—closer 
—Ah!—’’ 

How strange! Was that music? Who 
was playing? What air was that, so 
sweet, so familiar? He knew it now! 
The faker played it, long ago, as he 
came through the thick leaved trees— 
“Again, beloved!” 

He wondered if he only thought he 
heard the music. 

“Give me love—life—^with your lips! 
Kiss me, kiss me 1—” 

Just then the dream changed—as 
dreams will—for he seemed to come out 
into the clearing, so that be might see 
his wife at last, in her lover’s embrace. 
In dreams we are never able to move ^t 
the right moment; and in this dream 
Halketh stood as if petrified, not yet 
free to spring at Ronald. 

The dark form beside his wife moved. 
The Lover’s head was rising—rising— 
Oh, God!—God!— 

Dazed, crazed, mad with horror, Hal¬ 
keth covered his eyes with his hands. 
He looked again, and —then he realized! 
That hooded head—those coils—not 
Hell itself could offer such a sight, as 
the terrible Lover kissed her once 
again! . . . 

Suddenly Halketh leaped toward 
them. The sword destined for Ronald’s 
heart sank deep into the cobra’s scaly 
neck. Again, again, agaiai—once more 
—and yet once more! And now the 
dreadful coils writhed in mad, convul¬ 
sive rings, like giant clock springs gone 
mad, as Halketh’s sword pierced and 
hacked. 

Wild cries rang out Something 
sprang at hiis throat. He felt small 
pricks like finger nails tearing at bis 
throat—trying to claw their little way 
into his flesh. So his wife had joined 
the mad nightmare, too! Why not, 
when all Hell was loose tonight? Un¬ 
heeding the tiny might of Mildred’s 
blows, he plunged the sharp sword 
again and again, until the writhing coils 
were still enough to turn safely away 
from. And yet he would rather go on 
hacking forever, until oblivion should 
overcome him, than cease and turn to 
that which must now be met. 


Dazed with the utter horror of it all, 
Halketh seized his wife with such force 
that her frantic struggles ceased 
abruptly. 

“You demon!” she screamed, “you 
have robbed me of my love, my happi¬ 
ness, my life itself—” 

“Stop it! Stop it!” shouted Halketh, 
shaking her again, until her teeth 
rattled. “You are a devil in my poor 
Mildred’s form! I should kill you!” 
He looked about him for the sword he 
had tossed aside. 

'The rough shaking seemed to bring 
Mildred somewhat to her senses. Seizing 
his arm, she wailed: 

“Oh, Ernest! Pity mel You do not 
—you cannot understand!” 

He stared at her, with horror and 
crazed bewilderment struggling in his 
face. 

“Ernest!—^for God’s sake—why did 
you kill him?” 

At this bis last faint hope died, and 
he resigned himself to the fantastic 
inferno whose quicksands were fast 
swallowhig him up. He gave a ghastly 
laugh. 

“I suppose I am dreaming—nothing 
seems real any more. I hope nothing is 
real. Mildred, where are we? What has 
happened?” 

She was weeping. “Oh, Ernest! Let 
me only collect myself! I know how 
terrible.it must seem to you. But—I 
cannot live without what yon have just 
seen!” 

He remained quite still, gazing 
stupidly at her. 

“I don’t understand you, Mildred.” 

“I know, dear—it will be very hard 
for you to understand it, I never 
wanted you to know.” 

His vacant gaze did not leave her 
face. 

Mildred was coming back more and 
more to herself. She laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“Shall we go back, dear? I could 
explain it better to you at home, I 
think.” 

“Mildred, you must clear this^away 
now. ” Halketh was making a supreme 
effort to retain his consciousness, which 
he felt slipping away. “Be quick—or 1 
fear I cannot hold out!” 

Still panting and trembling, she 
sought to reply to him. 

“Ernest!—my darling husband!” 

He shuddered at the endearing words, 
and she saw it. 

“Forgive me, or I shall die!” she 
wailed. “I am not to blame—oh, 
Ernest, I am not to blame h Ever since 
the night when the natives carried me 
away—^years ago—^when a cobra stung 
me as we passed under a tree—I have 
been unable to live without their poisbn. 
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1 should have told you—oh, I know I 
should have told you!” 

She wept drearily now. euid her hus¬ 
band remained as before, stonily trying , 
to keep his self-mastery. 

'• Go on!” ho said at length. 

Mildred struggled to force back the 
hysterical sobs choking her. 

“You know, Ernest, how 1 lay as if 
dying—unable to rouse at all, until you 
gave me a little dog. 

“Only then, tilings began lo seem a 
trifle clearer—more as if I were awak¬ 
ing to life again. And it was the dog 
that did it It made me know, vaguely, 
that I must have animal life about me. 
But still I did not understand fully. 
Even at that time I was only parUy re¬ 
turned to ordinary consciousness—not 
yet enough myself to realize what was 
passing around me, nor witliin myself. 
It was only when we met the snake 
charmer that day, that 1 understood— 
at last! I knew, then, what I must have, 
or perish!” 

“•God punished me—that you did not 
perish!” said Halketh, still in the same 
stony calm. 

“Oh, Ernest—Ernest!” she wailed 
again. 

“Go on!” was all he said. 

“And then—and then—I saw you 
hated it—I knew, too, that it was not 
good or natural, and so I kept the snakes 
in secret 1 needed their bite to keep 
me bright and gay—to keep irie alive. 
But after a time^you remember, Ern¬ 
est, when I became so listless here some 
time ago—I found that the bites of small 
snakes were no longer enough. I—I 
needed a stronger stimulant So I be¬ 
gan going out into the jungle, days 
when you were away—Oh, if you knew 
how I sulfer-to tell you this!” She 
shook with violent sobs again—terrible 
sobs which she still forced back, gather¬ 
ing herself for the final effort of eon- 
fession. 

“I wandered in the jungle—I called 
then^-1 found them at last the great 
cobras—and let them give me life—0, 
Heaven! How I love it I—” 

The last words broke forth involun¬ 
tarily, her voice rising to a scream— 


suddenly muflled, however, as Hal¬ 
keth’s vicelike hand closed on lier throat 
lie held her so a moment while she 
choked and beat the air frantically, then 
released her as suddenly, so that she 
fell back upon the ground, moaning, 
where he let her lie. His icy tones 
reached her ear faintly: 

“I have not yet decided, Mildred. I 
may kill you tonight Perhaps you will 
never leave this place alive.” 

He stopped and appeared lost in deep 
meditation. Mildred, almost overcome 
with horror, crawled, moaning, to his 
feet. His eyes turned upon her, no 
other muscle moving. After a moment 
he spoke: 

“No! do not say any more just now. 
Do not come too near—it may not be 
safe! I have not yet made up my 
mind.” 

The unhappy woman, daring neither 
to speak nor move, remained as if para- 
lyz»l, lying where she was on the 
ground. 

Ten—fifteen minutes passed, in utter 
silence. Then, slowly, he reached dovm 
toward her. As his hand touched her 
it broke the spell holding her. With a 
shrill scream, she rolled from him over 
the rough ground, wailing: 

“Spare me! Spare me!” 

“Do not fear me, Mildred—now,” ho 
^d, slowly and gently. “It is true I 
did not know at first what might be 
best. But now I have decided. I shall 
not kill you—wife that was! Perhaps 
indeed you .may not be to blame. But, 
]^^lldred—know that I followed yon to¬ 
night with murder in my heart, for I 
thought to find you with Ronald as a 
lover.” 

She looked up, in utter, dull surprise. 

“And I now wish it had been so, 
rather than—Oh, God! Have mercy!” 

His stony composure broke for a mo¬ 
ment. He mastered himself, then con¬ 
tinued: 

“I took you, Mildred, for better, for 
worse—in joy or sorrow, in sickness and 
in health, to have and to hold, until 
death do us part. I therefore, from now 
on, devote my life to finding a cure for 
the curse you bear. We will go to Eng¬ 
land. I will ransack the world for help. 


and we may yet find happiness again.” 

He ceased, and Mildred, weeping, 
threw herself into his arms. Silently 
he held lier trembling, convulsed form. 
Silently he waited until the wildest 
agony of her despair was past. Then, 
with head averted that he might not see 
again that dark, scaly mass still writh¬ 
ing and twisting, like the seetliing of 
some hellish witches’ caldron. Haiketh 
drew his wife towai'd their homeward 
road. In silence he led her back to the 
Post, and left her there. 

fie still had work to do that night. 
Without a word, he left the home he had 
not thought to enter again, and hasteneci 
for the engagement he had to keep, He 
knew he was behind the appointed hour. 

He reached the duelling ground some 
twenty minutes late. The men who 
started forward as he appeared never 
forgot the sight of his ghastly face. 
They stood in silence as Halketh walked 
directly up to his waiting opponent, look¬ 
ing neither to the right nor left, 

“Ronald, I wish to apologize. 1 have 
done you a great wrong. I have to ask 
your forgiveness. Do you grant it?” 

A wave of intense compassion and 
sympathy was blended with Ronald’s 
feeling of relief as lie clasped Halketh’s 
right hand in both of his. 

“Say no more, sir, 1 beg you!” he 
said cordially. “Forgive my hastiness, 
or any fault you saw in me!” 

Ronald was more deeply moved than 
he showed. It had been a solemn ex¬ 
perience for him. 

“We are friends again, I trust,” said 
Halketh, and then to the others: “Gen¬ 
tlemen, I thank you all and hope for 
your indulgence. Have I your pennis- 
sion to withdraw?” 

They shook his hand silently. 

Hours later, as the mystery of dawn 
was breaking, Halketh went to his room. 
His wife was lying awake as she heard 
his step, lie passed through her i-oom, 
and as she .felt his gentle touch on her 
hand, she caught it to her breast. 

“Ernest!” she whispered, “have you 
thought—do you know—what keeps me 
—alive?” 

“I have thought, and I am prepared. 
We will take them with us.” 
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I WORKED for him, I lackeyed him, 
I stooped and cringed at his every 
beliest; yet how I hated him! TVeU 
I knew the passions that warred wthin 
my heart, and I felt the pain that told 
how deeply. I hated my master. Yet 
there remained a something which multi¬ 
plied my hatred ten-fold—I knew not 
lohy I hated him! 

At first there seemed a clashing of 
our guardian spirits, a dumb combat, a 
struggle soul to soul, a sharp rout, vic¬ 
tory! and his soul always won. And I 
slunk back in baffled defeat, stung by his 
easy aplomb, cowed by his overriding 
wlL Then my rancor flamed! For the 
dull-witted fellow, despite that I shook 
with rage, did not even sense my ever¬ 
present hatred. But laughed in happy 
abandon, his lips purring a joyful hum, 
and frolicked about and chucked me un¬ 


der the chin—even as I was on fire, and 
being consumed with hatred! 

While I fawned and smiled and 
danced at his orders, I was murdering 
him in my mind. 

“Get my spectacles, Gaston!” 

“Very good sir,” said I, as I mentally 
pushed him off a cliff. 

“Gaston,” a little later, “my shoe¬ 
string has loosened. Latch it up.” 

“Certainly sir!” I replied, as I buried 
my teeth in his 1^. 

“Tie my tie, Gaston!” 

“Yes sir,” I said, as I strangled him 
to death. 

By such diversion—it was serious, 
deadly serious to me—did I make my 
early servitude tolerable. But there 
came a time when my mind, stimulated 
though it was. could devise no new meth¬ 
ods of wreaking my master’s downfall. 


Then I was beside myself with des¬ 
pair. 

My master loved no man, or woman, 
or child. But all the love within him 
went out to his toad. It was a great toad, 
more ponderous than a fowl, and far 
uglier than any other of that ugly race. 
Long folds of sickly skin drooped from 
its stunted frame. And bristling on that 
unhealthy surface was every manner of 
lulls, valleys, volcanoes, all twisted and 
contorted as by a fiendish hand. Thin 
rivers of slime ran athwart its frame. It 
poisoned the air with its pr^ence. 

But this perfection of ugliness was 
marred by the eyes. Wondrous jewels 
of light, aflame with love and under¬ 
standing, they sought the realm of the 
spirit, they cried for God and eternity. 
Thus, while its repulsive self made me 
loathe the toad, those eyes struck me 
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with fear—a fear that cut into my vitals, 
haunting my dreams. 1 hated my mas¬ 
ter; I dreaded the toad. 

To my master though, the toad was all 
things dear. A mere glance at the crea¬ 
ture would send the bloom into his 
cheeks. Hours ai a stretch lie gazed at 
the toad, as enwrapped, as impassioned,. 
as any mvain who looks into the eyes of 
his ladylove. P’or the toad was his life. 
Thrice the old fellow was drawn unto 
death. In his dying prayere he called 
for the toad, which, when brought, be¬ 
hold 1 like a miracle of old his life-force 
returned. 

Throughout tlic day tlie toad wag his 
bodyguard; it proved an elixir whose 
presence toned his being. When it 
strayed from his vision, the man was 
thrown into a torment; he shook, he 
trembled, he gasped like a dying fish. 
And only the toad’s speedy return would 
ease him into security. Hours at a time, 
the fellow communed with the toad, his 
voice sunk in reverence, and his eyes 
blazing with affection. He patted its 
knobby head, caressed its homy back, 
rocked it in a mad orgy of love Whilst 
the toad, in grotesque apery of a cat, 
circled about, wiping its scum on his 
clothes. 

The master took an unholy delight in 
the toad’s care. He rigged up a trap to 
catch flies, and fed them one at a time to 
the toad, smacking his lips in vicarious 
joy as the creature gorged. Each day 
the toad was given a bath. And its dot¬ 
ing owner flooded the foul body with 
perfume. Delicate scales told the daily 
story of the toad’s health, while a doc¬ 
tor, skilled in the treatment of toads, 
awaited the master’s summons. 

Bismark—so the fellow named his pet 
—was allowed the full freedom of the 
hou^. On cool, damp days he plodded 
about the room, tagging at his master’s 
heels, or squatting beside his arm-chair. 
Ylhen the weather was warm and sticky, 
he retired to a dark comer of the kitchen 
and clambered into a basin of water— 
his swimming pool. When it rained, he 
perched on the window sill, listening 
with drowsy bliss to the patter of the 
raindrops. 

If Bismark was the privileged charac¬ 
ter in the house, he was indeed the lord 
of all below. A tiled ranway, built for 
the toad, led to the cellar. Here was con¬ 
stant dampness, clamminess, mustiness. 
The ground was coated with black ooze. 
Girding this area were crumbling bricks 
with blotches (ff yellow moss. Time and 
the elements had here wrought a sickly 
little valley. For there was now a chis¬ 
eled slope to a comer, toward ^ich 
trickled a network of muddy streams. 
And, hidden beneath the bverhanging 


walls, in a tiny nook of darkness, was a 
cavelike break in the ground. 

Into this hollow the miniature rivers 
fell That hidden hollow, indiscernible 
in the full light of day to the acutest 
eyes, was the only, outer manifestation 
of the ground’s unsoundness. 'Winter 
after winter, great floods of water swept 
into the basement Each time the un¬ 
derground <-a\ ity licked up the deluge. 
Thus' was the crilar happily drained at 
all seasons. Another purpose the cavern 
served—it was the private home of tlie 
toad. Here Bismark passed the nights in 
peace. His voice was seldom heard, 
and even then it wa.s filled with lazy con¬ 
tent. So through the years the toad 
dwelt in the cellar. 

Despite the calm that reigned over the 
house, I felt a deep, underlying distmst 
Each day I became more nervous and 
suspicious, The close companionship of 
toad and master made me a stranger. I 
became convinced that they were plot¬ 
ting against me. 

One night, as 1 was brooding over 
these affairs, my mind darkly abstracted, 
I ^pped squarely upon the toad. The 
creature shrieked a blood-curdling cry, 
and I stumbled backward, leaning 
against the wall, while a nameless terror 
possessed me. The master uprose on the 
instant, and with one leap he was upon 
me. His heavy eane beat me down, 
dmmming upon my bones. 

Then I regained my senses. "With one 
movement I wrenched the cane from his 
grasp. Then I clubbed him to death. 

'^HE ihurder accomplished, I endeav- 
ored to find a safe means of dispos¬ 
ing of the body. I at once considered the 
cave in the cellar. It seemed providen¬ 
tially designed for my purpose. Not a 
particle of earth was brushed loose as I 
did the short, thin body through the lit¬ 
tle cave. Presently, a dull thud—the 
corpse had fallen into the pit below. 

I located some clay at no great dis¬ 
tance from the house, and very speedily 
repaired the breach in the wall. So ex¬ 
pertly did I work, that even the closest 
inspection defied discovery. It was 
spring, the rains were over, and the sum¬ 
mer days would cake the new wall into 
lasting hardness. I felt secure. 

I now hunted' the creature that had 
caused my trouble, determined to kill it 
at sight. Even as I beheld the toad, I 
marvelled'at my change of feeling. I 
felt something akin to pity ^ I noted its 
mangled form. Then, as I continued to 
gaze; my old dread of the toad swept 
over me. I quitted the spot and shunned 
the toad henceforth. 

After a decent interval, T reported my 
master’s disappearance to the policy 


They responded at once, and as I had 
foreseen, made an exhaustive and rigid 
inspection of the cellar. Many times my 
heart sank as their sharp bitted axes 
struck within inches of the false wall. 
But I silently chuckled in turn. For my 
hiding-place stood the test and the wear- 
led men at last gave up the search. 

Then their attention was drawn to the 
toad. Bismark had been an interested 
spectator at this investigation. He wore 
a mournful expression, wliile a wild 
fever burned in his eyes: He camped 
in the fateful corner, clambered against 
the false wall, even brushed crumbs of 
dirt from the new clay. And by per¬ 
sistent duckings, by most untoadly conr 
tortious of his body, by every means of 
communication save actual speecli, he. 
was trying, it seemed, to tell an awful se¬ 
cret. 

The investigators were amused at the 
toad’s antics; they gathered in the cor¬ 
ner and watched him with heavy inter- 
est. They pulled the toad away from 
the false wall, and laughed as he invari¬ 
ably returned. Finally Bismark de¬ 
sisted, and, with a beaten air, fac^ 
about and looked fixedly at the investi¬ 
gators. 

“Do you know,’’ remarked one, “1 
think that toad is trying to tell us 
something!’’ 

“Perhaps,’’ responded another, “he is 
trying to tell us where the lost man is.” 

I nearly swooned. A confession of 
guilt rose to my lips, and I turned to beg 
mercy. Then I laughed outright. The 
investigators were joking about the toad 
and poking fun at the men who had 
mode the remarks. Presently the inves¬ 
tigators departed. 

'\7'EARS winged by, and my secret re- 

^ mained undiscovered. I became 
happy and carefree. The murder 
seemed a distant dream; at times I even 
persuaded myself that those black mem¬ 
ories were but the offspring of my dis¬ 
ordered fency. The investigators re¬ 
turned, and returned again, all to no 
purpose. Confident of my safety, I 
greeted them with genuine welcome; I 
recounted at length the singular friend¬ 
ship of the man and the toad; I informed 
them frankly that I had always hated 
my master. 

From a worldly standpoint, I had rea¬ 
son to be happy. My master had no 
heirs and he left the estate to me. I, as 
the executor, was charged to care faith¬ 
fully for the toad. That was the only 
provision of the will. I congratulated 
myself on the crime that had elevated me 
from servant to master—/rom servant to 
master! Joyfully I repeated the phrase 
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and I chortled with glee that the author¬ 
ities were none the wiser. 

Every pi’ecaution was taken, you may 
be sure, to keep my hiding place intact. 
The winter rains with their influx of 
water into the basement, threatened to 
demolish the false wall. What if the in¬ 
vestigators should call as streams of 
swirling water poured into the pit? 
Such a happening would seal my fate. I 
speedily acted. 

Each night, over a period of many 
months, I added a pail of clay, no more, 
to the ground beneath the cellai- steps. 
About the house I planted deep-rooted 
v^etation, crowding it as thickly as U 
would giw. I thus checked my enemy, 
the rain. 

Through these years of calm I derived 
great amusement from my relations with 
the toad. 1 lost the dread that he had 
once provoked; he now moved me to mer- 
rimient. Ofttimes I whiled away an eve¬ 
ning writh Bismark. Placing him on a 
chair, and taking an opposite seat, I car¬ 
ried on ironic conferences. I thanked 
him profusely for having caused my 
good fortune. I wiped imaginary tears 
from my eyes as I mockingly narrated 
my master’s virtues. I asked Bismark 
•confidentially, if he didn’t think I had 
done a neat job in disposing of the old 
fellow. Then I would tell Bismark how 
much I liked him, and endeavor to shake 
hands. 

The toad’s reactions to this treatment 
were tragically comical. His out-reach¬ 
ing intelligence seemed to grasp the im¬ 
port of my speech. He would quiver 
and shake, and, if my eyes deceived not, 
be actually shriveled at mention of my 
crime. And, though I little heeded, 
then, he manifested a very deep hatred 
for me. 

Bismark had visibly altered since his 
master’s death. He ate little; for a long 
period following the murder, he had 
starved. He was now a sickly mass of 
folds and Wrinkles. The light died from 
his eyes and they became hard and 
steely. He lost whatever animation he 
had once had. Sometimes I thought he 
was dead, as he lay stiffly on the floor, 
letting the ants run at will over his body. 
Yet—and at this I wondered and was 
strangely disturbed—he seemed to cling 
to life, defying death, for a set purpose. 

At last the toad crawled away and re¬ 
turned no more. A vast relief upbore 
me; gone, now, was this ugly shadow of 
my master, gone the witness and con¬ 
stant reminder of my crime. Pleased by 
the thought, I hastened to blot out every 
association of the deed. I burned that 
•emblem of murder, the cane. The dead 
man’s arm-chair, and his picture which 
still glowered at me from the wall, were 


fed to the flames. I called builders and 
had the murder q)Ot converted into a 
closet—a closet which I took care never 
to enter. New floors, new furniture, new 
decorations, new wall paper, put a new 
and pleasant face on the interior. Coats 
of bright paint, on the sides and on the 
roof •without, proclaimed that the dead 
past of the house was buried. So passed 
from -view, and* so passed from my 
mind, the relics of a less happy day. I 
reasoned with great logic that the mur¬ 
der, from a practical aspect, had never 
occurred. 

/^THBE years sped lightly by, and I 
grew fat and prosperous. The 
w'orld greeted me with kindly eyes, and I 
beamed an answering beam upon the 
world. I completely forgot the past; I 
gazed -with pleasant anticipation toward 
the future. Soon, if all went well, I 
would be happily married. 

Then the rains broke forth! Driven 
by thunder and lightning, a great cat¬ 
aclysm, terrible in power, beat and shook 
and rocked the ground. Lakes piled over 
the land. Still unsatisfied, the downpour 
continued; days, weeks, months, the un¬ 
ending deluge descended. At length, 
with devilish malice, immense floods in¬ 
vaded my cellar. In a twinkling, they 
had burst the false wall and were hurt¬ 
ling themselves into the pit. I chilled 
with anguish—that secret which had 
withstood the years was uncovered at 
last! 

Ah! but the disappearance, had it not 
been forgotten? Years before, the in¬ 
vestigators had given up the search, had 
told me that they despaired of ever 
solving the mystery. 'Their reappear¬ 
ance, then, was imlikely. Thus I com¬ 
posed myself, resolving that, with the 
flood over, I would fill the pit with clay. 
Then I should defy the devil himself to 
expose my secret. 

These meditations were broken by a 
jingling of my telephone. It was a call 
/bum the police! They would arrive di¬ 
rectly! I beat m3^f in a fit of mad¬ 
ness. What fate was this, that they 
should wait for years, and then swoop 
upon me at the exact instant my 
secret lay bare? I toddled to the cellar, 
and in a dumb trance, watched the rush¬ 
ing water as it tumbled into the pit. 

Suddenly the water stopped its down¬ 
ward flow and banked itself beside the 
wall. Rapidly the false wall was being 
hidden by a sheet of water. Then I sank 
on my knees and thanked God. The 
pit had filled! Water screened the false 
wall! My secret still defied discovery! 

Blithely I entered the house, settling 
myself in an easy-chair, and resolved to 
welcome the police with the utmost non¬ 


chalance. Gay and blustering, like a 
troop of picknickers they descended 
upon me. 

“Guess what we came for!’’ cried an 
investigator, slapping me heartily on the 
back. 

I read irony in his tone. “Why-y—,” 
I stammered, “you came to search for 
the dead man! Of course! Of course! 
Go right ahead, gentlemen ! and if I—’’ 

The man bent a keen look upon me. 
“How do you know he’s dead?’’ 

I wilted. Luckily, I was struck dumb 
and remained silent. 

“No,” he went on in playful pom¬ 
posity, “official duties did not inspire 
our mission. Our visit is purely social. 
We called to see Bismark! Bismark! the 
wonderful toad. Where is he ? ” 

“Bismark,” I echoed. “Yes! Yes! I 
might have known it. Yon are right sir! 
—he is a wonderful toad!—and a toad of 
great intelligence, sir. Did I tell you— ’ ’ 

“But,” gently insisted the investiga¬ 
tor, “where is he?” 

“Ah, sir,” I replied, “the toad was 
wretched after his master’s—disappear¬ 
ance; he became sick and weak, and one 
day he crept away, never to return. 
Without doubt, the toad is dead.” 

At that moment a wild and terrible 
wail came from below. Age-long sor¬ 
rows of earth and heU rolled from an 
awful throat, and it was calling, call- 
ing-T- 

We rushed below. We stopped short 
and they gasped in wonder, and I gasped 
in knowledge and deep dismay. Half 
the cellar had caved in! Still-foaming 
water filled the ghastly pit! At length 
the watter stirred uneasily and bubbles 
ruffled its surface. Then, from those 
depths, there rose a human skull. 

It turned its leering face upon us and 
stared profoundly from its empty sock¬ 
ets. Slowly, then, the skull’s jaw spread 
the water and it laboitjd toward the 
shore. It grounded. It strained might¬ 
ily to climb from the water. It pushed 
upward and shook and trembled on the 
brink. Then, •with a sigh and a splash, 
back into the pit it fell. 

Unwearied, calmly resolved to find a 
landing-place, tlie skull cruised and 
cruised about. Again and again, at 
many difiterent points it flung itself 
toward the land; again and again with 
unvarying monotony it tumbled back¬ 
ward, down into the pit. Finally the 
skull retired to the opposite bank and, 
gathering speed, raced throng the war 
ter. With a leap, it elekred the pit and 
thudded to the ground. 

The skull steadied itself, dragged its 
thumping bones forward and halted at 
my feet. It raised its streaming face and 
{Continued on page 82) 
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THE STATEMENT OF 
ARCHIBALD SWAYNE 

By BURTON PETER THOM 


T he doctore say that I have only 
a short time to live. They are 
right. My heart-is so bad that 
I have to lie propped up in bed because 
I cannot breathe lying down. A few 
weeks at most is the longest I can last. 
My legs are waterlogged and my lungs 
are beginning to till up. Digitalis helps 
me very little now, and when that fails 
—good night. 

This is written in an asylum for the 
criminal insane. Society has adjudged 
me a criminal and the doctors say that 
I am insane. The former I am, but the 
latter I certainly am not. For my crime, 
although I have never considered what 
I did a crime, I am paying the penalty— 
and I am paying it without whimpering, 
but I do object to being classed as a 
lunatic. 

I would not care so much—I would 
take it as part of my punishment—if 
it did not prevent me from trying to 
right a grievous wrong. For whatever 
I say, or whatever I write, is discounted 
because of the supposed aberrancy of 
my mind. But since I know my end is 
very near I am writing this despite 
whether it will be read as the vaporing 
of a disordered intellect or not. Under 
the circumstances it is all I can do, and 
if I did not do it I would be more miser¬ 
able than I am for the little time that 
remains to me. 

This is written to clear the name of a 
dead man. Robert Q. Emory did not 
kill Dr. Kendall. I killed him. I am 
aware that it will be at once objected 
to that as this is written Robert Q. 
Emory is not dead and that I am Robert 
Q. Emory. In part, this is true. The 
body of Robert Q. Emory still lives, in 
a very dilapidated state, but his soul has 
departed from it for some time—about 
eighteen months, to be exact My soul, 
my intelligence, my identity, has in¬ 
habited the body of Robert Q. Emory 
since immediately before the killing of 
Dr. Kendall, and it was my personal 
ego that motivated his body to commit 
the murder. I obsessed his body and 
used it as an instrument to avenge my¬ 
self upon my enemy. Therefore I can 
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say with absolute truth that he is inno¬ 
cent and that I am guilty. 

I am Archibald Swayne, and in the 
body of Robert Q. Emory I killed Dr. 
Kendall. That is the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

It is not necessary here to go into 
the details whereby I learned that Ken¬ 
dall was my enemy. It is enough to 
say that I unmasked him as a trickster 
and a liar when he set up the wall I 
could not climb, and shattered my 
fondest hopes and broke me. He did it 
for no reason. Because he did it for 
no reason I destroyed him. 

Now, you will say, the slate is clean, 
the balance even, but it is not. I bate 
him now more than I believe I hated 
him then, and I welcome death and am 
glad that it is near, because so much 
the sooner will I come to grips with 
him again. In the realm of shadows I 
will strike him as I have stinick him 
here, and in the worlds beyond, if he 
flees that far, I will follow him. 

S a psychologist I was, and am, not 
unknown. My monographs on 
“The Will” and “The Fundamentals of 
Character” are accepted as autliorita- 
tive. I have also some reputation as a 
mathematician, or rather that branch 
of it which is included in the domain of 
metaphysics, transcendental mathema¬ 
tics, which was developed by the mys¬ 
tics of antiquity and more recently by 
Zollner, Hinton, and Einstein. 

Into the mysteries of hyperspace T 
have penetrated farther than any man 
now living. I am one of the few who 
can say that physically I have been in 
the fourth dimension. It was while in 
this plane that I learned that J. Emsley 
Kendall had betrayed me. I read his 
thoughts as if they were an open book. 
When I returned to three dimensional 
space I went to him and accused him of 
his treachery and upbraided him. He 
listened. It even seemed to me that he 
listened patiently. 

When T was through, and I know that 
I spoke loudly and excitedly, he simply 
said, “Is that all?” 


I could have throttled him then and 
there. I felt hot and cold. My legs 
gave under me and I trembled. I tried 
to speak, but could not. He put his hand 
on my shoulder and said, “You’re not 
feeling well, old man. You’d better go 
home and go to bed.” I don’t know Why 
I did it, but without another word I 
left him. 

After that the persecution began. 
Wherever I went I was followed. Once, 
when a particularly uncouth individual 
was following me, I turned and asked 
him what he wanted. He answered^ 
“You’re talkin’ through your hat. Best 
it, or I’ll hand yer one.” 

It made me brood, and brooding ia 
not good; too much of it rots the soul 
and turns the milk of human kindness 
into gall. 

I began to be persecuted in another 
and still more devilisli way. Voices 
spoke Ic me. They whispered in nw 
ears while I was lecturing to my clasi 
They jeered me when I walked the 
streets. When I sat alone tiiey some¬ 
times fairly yelled at me. They kept 
nie awake at nights so that I became 
haggard for want of sleep. They 
called me fool and coward and many 
another names too vile to w'rite. 

I am well aware tiiat in certain forms 
of insanity, especially dementia praecox 
and paranoia, hallucinations of sound 
are not uncommon. But I was not in¬ 
sane. The processes of my mind worked 
as smoothly as ever. If I were super¬ 
stitious r would probably have attrib¬ 
uted them to disembodied spirits, but 
this I knew to be absurd. 

Finally I solved the problem. It was 
so absurdly simple that I was actually 
ashamed of my stupidity in not having 
done so before. 'The voices that to^ 
mented me, that were driving me al¬ 
most to the verge of insanity were noth¬ 
ing more than the voice of J. Eusley 
Kendall speaking to me from fourth 
dimensional space. He had evidently 
filched the secret from me; although I 
have never been able to determine hoi? 
he did it. Probably be gained surrepti¬ 
tious access to my notes and apparatuSr 
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He undoubtedly had the opportunity to 
do so. 

Patience has its limits, and the limits 
of mine had been reached. I had no 
thought of using violence to put a stop 
to the persecutions to which I was sub¬ 
jected. That would be the last resort. 
I wrote to Kendall and implored him to 
stop. He replied in a cpnningly-worded 
letter in which he denied that he had 
ever injured me in any way. It was 
the last straw. I decided to kill him— 
this rat who had gnawed at my heart, 
strings until they were ragged and raw. 
He deserved to die. 

More and more the voices—his voice 
—gibed and shrieked at me, but I was 
no longer concerned. They would stop. 
I began to think of a plan. This was 
difScult to do, because, while many sug¬ 
gested themselves to me, when I ex¬ 
amined them closely none of them were 
feasible. It was not only necessary that 
I should kill him, but it was also neces¬ 
sary that the punishment should At the 
crime and—most necessary of all—that 
it should be done with safety to myself. 
Not that I had any personal fear of 
Kendall, but that I would not fall with¬ 
in the clutches of the law. After awhile 
it came to me, and I worked it out to 
the last detail. 

Bobert Q. Emory and I had known 
each other for many years. "We were 
acquaintances rather than friends, but 
for each other we entertained a high 
regard. It was quite by accident that 
I heard that he was ill and it was onl; 
the natural and proper thing for me to 
call and inquire about him. He lived 
alone (he had been a widower for many 
years) except for an ancient house¬ 
keeper, and he was not so sick that he 
could not see me. I bad always ad¬ 
mired him for his vast and abnormal 
strength. His hulking shoulders and ‘ 
deep chest, the thick columnar neck and 
the long, thick arms, and his fiugei-s, 
bony, spatulate and strong, offered a 
striking contrast to my weak and puny 
body. When he shook hands with me, 
his crushing grip brought a thought 
that thrilled me: What a strangler this 
man would be t If only I were like him 
I could throttle my enemy with my bare 
hands. With the stren^h that was in 
those apish arms I could tear him apart. 

I could crush his life out against that 
hairy chest like a boar. In order to 
grasp my idea it is only necessarj' to 
remember that from the fourth dimen¬ 
sion the interior of a solid is as much 
exposed as the interior of a plane. 

He motioned to me to take a seat, 
and as I did so I invoked the formula 
that transported my ego into hyper- 
space. My body I left sitting in the 


chair. 1 entered into his body and took 
possession of his brain. 

His spirit struggled mightily, but it 
was no match fpr mine. While I could 
not expel it, yet I could prevent it from 
exercising any further control over its 
body. Since I held the citadel of the 
brain my rule was absolute. 

To enter a living organism was a new 
experience for me. The sensation was 
strange, especially as the personality 
which controlled it offered a most 
strenuous resistance. I almost instantly 
realized that his brain was not as keen 
and fine an instrument of thought as 
my own. It worked more slowly and 
with less precision. 

I could see my body lying there very 
pale and still. It was very unfortunate 
that the transposition had not been 
made in my laboratoiy, where I coTxld 
have used my apparatus. With it I 
could have made a physical exit from 
three dimensional space and thus could 
have concealed my body. As it was, I 
would be obliged to run the risk of let¬ 
ting it remain in Emoiy’s apartment 
until my return. Any one seeing it 
would take it for granted that I was 
dead. 

It was impossible to foresee, however, 
what might happen to it while I was 
away. It could be easily rendered unin¬ 
habitable by an inquest or by the em¬ 
balming process of an undertaker, or if, 
by any chance, my spirit did not reenter 
it before the chemical changes which 
cause rigor mortis had set in. I there¬ 
fore had to act quickly, 

I hastily dressed myself, although I 
had some difficulty locating various 
needful articles of wearing apparel. I 
closed the door of the room and locked 
it and put the key in my pocket. The 
housekeeper was not about, and 1 left 
the apartment unobserved. The better 
to conceal my movements T did not use 
the elevator. It happened that the door¬ 
man was not about, and no one saw me 
leave. 

After walking several blocks I hailed 
a taxL In less than twenty minutes I 
was ushered into Dr. Kendall’s office. 
There were two patients waiting to see 
him, and it was not long before I was 
ushered into his consulting room. 

“I don’t think that I have ever seen 
you before,” he said, as I sat down. 

“No, you have not,” I replied, “but 
you will know who I am in a moment.” 

'^HERE must have been something in 

the way I spoke, or the expression 
on my face, that gave him pause and 
alarmed him. He half rose from his 
chair, but with that I was on him. I 
gripped him by the throat with one 


hand and smashed him in the face with 
the other. He clutched and struck at 
me, but his strength was naught com¬ 
pared to mine. The room was large* 
and there was no noise of furniture 
overturned, or crash of broken glass to 
bring help. He sank to the floor, still 
struggling feebly, and I throttled him 
where he lay, and as he slowly died I 
told him who I was—I, Archibald 
Swayue in the body of another. 

I stood up. I was a little out of breath, 
for it must be remembered that the 
body which 1 had borrowed had risen 
from a sickbed. My enemy lay dead at 
my feet. His head was beut back, and 
his face was black and twisted. His 
tongue lolled out between his swollen, 
bluish lips and his wide open eyes 
seemed as if they were about to burst 
out of their sockets. 

His spies would dog my steps no 
longer. The voices that had tormented 
me would be silent now forever. A 
strange calm came over me, and for the 
the first time in a long wUle I felt at 
peace. Not quite. I had to get away. 
The stimulus of my action was still un¬ 
spent, and it enabled my intelligence, 
even in the dull brain in which it was 
imprisoned, to act promptly and 
logically. 

I visualized in my mind whether the 
thing on the floor could be seen when I 
opened the door to go out. It was evi¬ 
dent that it would, so I dragged it to 
one side. I smoothed my clothes, which 
were somewhat disarrayed, and passed 
into the foyer. The attendant gave me 
my hat and opened tlie door to the 
street. As I went down the steps I 
heard the telephone ring. In a few 
ifiiiiutes what I bad done would be 
known. T hurried down the street as 
fast as 1 could go without breaking into 
H run. 1 looked back when I turned the 
comer, but no one had come to the door. 
It made me feel a little safer. Just 
then an empty taxi came by, and the 
<U-iver pulled up at my hail. Once in 
the taxi I felt safe. I knew that I had 
not been seen to enter it, and that 
neither the nurse nor the doorman knew 
who I wa.s. As soon as I could resume 
my own body, detection would be im¬ 
possible. My desire was to get back to 
Emory’s apartment as quickly as pOs-' 
sible, but in order to make assurance 
doubly sure I told the driver to drive 
domitown, my purpose being to return 
to the apartment by a roundabout way. 
It was my fatal mistake; that, ajid the 
mischance of the card. But even the 
finding of Emory’s name and address 
would not have fnistrated my plan. I 
would have still bad time, had I re¬ 
turned directly to the apartment. 
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AyTY arrest and trial and commitment 
by the lunacy commission I shall 
not dwell on. During tlie three years 
that 1 have been here I have many times 
attempted to go into fourth dimensional 
space, but I have never been able to do 
so. This has been because of the infer¬ 
ior mental instrument I have been 
obliged to use.' The soul of Emory has 
long since vacated liis body. He is dead; 
only his body lives. 1 had hoped so to 
deYelop his brain tliat its cellular ele¬ 
ments would react sufficiently to allow 
me to pass into fourth dimensional 
space again, and while there to select 
some body with a first class brain. But 
for the reason given I could not do so. 
Shortly after I came here the body 
which I inhabit begah to show signs of 
deterioration in that a severe form of 
heart disease became manifest. Its 
rapid progress made me realize that 
further effort w'as useless. I have be- . 
come resigned. 

To prove that 1 am not insane I shall 
conclude this statement with an ex¬ 
position of hyperdiraensional space. In 
order to do so it is absolu— 

Here the manuscript ends abruptly. 
The writer’s theory or explanation of 
the fourth dimension was never given. 
It is t& be regretted tiiat he was not able 
to do so; it undoubtedly, would have 
been most uiteresting. The crippled 
heart suddenly went from bad to worse, 
and in twenty minutes from the time 
the last word was written he was dead. 

If this was simply a narrative com¬ 
posed by a patient with dementia 
pmcox, or some other form of insanity, 
it.would possess comparatively slight in¬ 
terest except as an example of the 
thought processes of a lunatic, but when 
,the facts are known it will be found to 
be much more than that It is a psychic 
mystery in which an occult explanation 
is easier to believe than a scientific. In 


fact, no scientific explanation can be 
offered. The theory of split personality, 
or of dual person^ty which might be 
invoked, caimot possibly ^ply, because 
neither take into account the obsession 
of more than one individual. 

Swayne is dead, and Emory, also^Kcn- 
dall, slain by —let the reader form his 
own opinion. These are the facts. 

The narrative states that Archibald 
Swayne was a psychologist. He was, 
and, more, he was most distinguished. 
It is also known that he was deeply in¬ 
terested in higher mathematics and had 
frequently expressed his belief in 
spatial dimensions other than those 
recognized by the senses. It has been 
further established that he was a close 
friend of Dr. Kendall for many years. 
It is known, too, that this friendship 
was suddenly broken off a few months 
before Kendall w'us murdered. During 
this period Swayne’s conduct was ob¬ 
served to have been markedly erratic; 
so much so, that his friends and rela¬ 
tives seriously considered having him 
placed under restraint. The letter that 
he wrote to Kendall, which is mentioned 
in the statement, was found among the 
latter’s papers, and there is no question 
but that the writer was insane. 

Emory, so far as known, had no ac¬ 
quaintance with the murdered man. He 
was a widower, without children, aiid 
retired from business. As the man¬ 
uscript states he was an exceptionally 
powerful man. His acquaintance with 
Swayne cannot be traced, but it can be 
easily assumed because of their mutual 
membership in the Colonial Golf Club. 
Up to the moment of the crime, there 
is no reason to suspect that Emory was 
insane. 

On the day of the murder Emory was 
visited by Swayne. He was just recover¬ 
ing from a severe attack of rheumatism 
and was still in bed. What conversation 
occurred between them is unknown, but 


the testimony of the housekeeper was 
that Emory emerged from the room 
alone. This she thought strange, espe¬ 
cially as she knew that he had hardly 
recovered from his illness. She did not 
enter the room until the arrival of the 
detectives, who found Swayne lying on 
the floor unconscious. He never recov¬ 
ered consciousness and died that night. 
There were no signs of violence on the 
body, but it is most extraordinary to 
record that the inquest showed no 
definite cause of death. There was some 
slight hardening of the arteries and 
thickening of the membranes covering 
the brain, which was also wetter than 
usual, but these changes would hardly 
cause him to become suddenly uncon¬ 
scious and die in a few hours. 

Now, if it was Emory who killed Ken¬ 
dall and wrote this account to exonerate 
himself, how did he come to know so 
much of Swayne’s past historj-; not 
scraps that he could obtain by hearsay, 
but an intimate and exact cognizance of 
his private and personal affairs? 

It is a question that I do not pretend 
to answer. 'Fherc .is another paradox 
tliat is equally mystifying. If the in- 
teUigcnce of Swayne was in tlie body of 
Emory, as asserted in the narrative, how 
did he come to forget so much of his 
highly specialized knowledge of psy¬ 
chology and metaphysics? That, too, 
is an enigma. Was it a coincidence that 
Emory became insane with a hoinicidal 
impulse when Swayne came to see him, 
and was it a coincidence that Swayne 
simultaneously became unconscious? It 
is possible, but not probable. 

The opinion of the commentator can 
be best expressed in the words of 
Claude Bragdon: “Many cases * * * • 
are more easily explicable as passession 
by an alien will, than on the less credi¬ 
ble hypothesis that the character, habits 
and language of a person can change 
utterly in a moment of time.” 


Woman Tells Weird Story of Gypsy Life 


A STORY of gypsy life, the calm of which was disturbed at 
times by deeds of violence, was related in Bozeman, 
Mont,, by Mrs. Iva Danner, who testified as a witness against 
her former husband, Seth Danner, charged with first degree 
murder. 

She was a witness after counsel for Danner had informed 
the court that the defendant desired to waive any rights pro¬ 
hibiting a wife’s testifying against her husband. He said 
the defense wanted her to talk freely, not only of anything 
she had seen, but also of anything that might have been 
communicated to her by her husband, or that she might have 
heard. 


The young woman told of seeing her husband kill Mrs. 
John Sprouse with an ax and of his burying Mr. and Mrs. 
Sprouse. She said she was between 2 and 3 years old ,when 
the defendant, her cousin, married her mother. She never 
got out from under his influence, she said, and after her 
mother died she was married to the defendant. 

She described how Danner followed Mrs. Sprouse a dis¬ 
tance from their tent, struck her twice with the ax, and then 
strangled her with a “whang” string. She said her hus¬ 
band told her he killed the woman so that she would not 
inform on him for having shot the husband a few hours 
previously. 
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The Transparent Ghost 

By ISA-BELLE MANZER 


J UST sit down, Goudy and be cool 
and make the best of itfor my 
ghost is is a going to follow you 
every where. I’m Doctor Daily Trans¬ 
parent, Ghost and I called up those 
men, whom you and your m£n have 
cheated here In these rooms, to give 
you an opportunity to make I'estitution. 
to them and also pay Doctor Daily Back 
what yon cheated iiiin out of I am going 
to stay right hero and watch you wright 
out your checks for every last dollar, 
you owe them and all you got from me 
and take the advice of the Doctor’s 
ghost and don’t try to short-change any 
of them. Tlien, you’ll promise to leave 
this little city of Kent, and you going to 
also promise and drowe up a Contract 
that you never start another gambling 
house as long as you live now if you 
want to live very long you better not 
say Know, 

“You can write my check first, it not 
a large sum as you no I’ve lost Twenty- 
five Thomsand dollars over your card 
tables, and all of it unfairly, of course, 
I dont )iced money now as I am A ghost 
but you got to pay your debts, cigther 
here or in the hereafter *** that wright 
get busy and write out my check and 
all of the other mens checks Thank you! 
Mr, Goudyfore my check for the 
Twenty-five Thousand that you cheated 
me out of unfairly, now wuitc out all 
fo the rest aiid give them all every 
penney that you took of them now, 
mind I’m watching you!’’ 

The Doctor Transparent Qho.st was 
angry, but he enjoying the situation 
hughely, he listened to Old Goudy’s 
stumbling explanations and apologies. 
He was so numb with fear and dread 
that he could hardly make out the che- 
ckslegibly, and toward the end he 
stopped and looked all around the larg 
e. room and explaining—simply I’m A 
damn, fool I can’t see any one to make 
me do this. But Doctor Daily’s ghost 
took him by the arm and said you can’t 
see any one but you can hear what the 
ghost tells you to do now if youwant me 
to let you live,” you better hand out 
them checks lat the sound of theGhost 
voice Goudy simply handed each man 


hjs check and he snapped at anyone 
who questioned him. 

When the processof restitution was 
nearly completed the ghost said to 
Goudy “Tell Bolton I want a good, 
substantial lunch^ in a bout thirty 
munits, “I’m hungry 1 said the Doctor’s 
Ghost what the matter with you Goudy 
didn’t you know ghosts got hungry, 
well, old pall they do. and you are a 
going to join me and you to Jones if 
you too did drive me to suicide.” 'fhey 
declined with a shudder, and the Doctor 
laughed maliciously. “Goudy. you and 
jones are too old scoundrels and i hope 
that some one will choke you boath to 
death! Oh, dont jump and get so scart 
I’m not going to do it—I’m too ofifal 
hungry, but while I ’m lunching. I 
suggest that you and Juries pack up 
your suitcases you’ve boath got to get 
out of this low'n and country you know, 
and I’m going along and see j'-ou buy 
your ticket’s 

Bolton him-sclf served the lunch, his 
waiters being too much terror-stricken 
at the thot of serving a man Ghost 
whose body was in the bottom of Rock- 
River Bolton tried to flatter the waiters 
he said he dident mind a little thing 
like a gho.st but he was perceptibly 
awed when he saw the aparently unas¬ 
sisted manipulations of knife and fork, 
and the food disappeared some where 
and not a soal to be seen every thing 
was so quait not a sound to be heard 
nntill the Doctor heard footsteps go¬ 
ing towards the door Hold on. there 
Goudy and Jones you wait a minute! 
please I’m going with you too you 
luiow!” Goudyhyrried all the more, but 
jones turning his head frequently, to 
see if the ghost was pursuing them 

Oh, I’m here! Doctor Daily Assured 
them, whenever they turned “dont fear 
you two is not agoing to lose me!” 

At the ticket window, the Doctor’s 
Ghost stood at thear shoulders, the 
ghost even boarded the train and shared 
Goudys seat for the first ten or twelve 
miles of the flight. 

“Well, goodby, Goudy and Jones 
said the ghost And when you cross the 
Great Divide, as you go through Wyom¬ 


ing be sure I’ll be on hand to give you 
a welcome!” as you land in over in 
Canada so long to you two old raskals. 
and the ghost left the train and took the 
next one back to kent city. • It was in 
the aftei'-noon when the ghost returned 
to kent-city. I’ve had enough excite¬ 
ment for one day went direct to a pic¬ 
ture theater and sat thin a five real pic¬ 
ture reveling in one of the most luxuiy 
of Box. as he left the picture theater, 
he saw the Banker and a murchent on 
the comer of the street and he h^rd 
the banker say to the merchent your 
stenographer clames that the Ghost ot 
Doctor Daily had spoken to him this 
morning that what he said and i guess 
some more has heard the Doctors Ghost 
as the murchent finished the Banker 
snorting “Bah you cant make me belive 
that thare is such a thing as A Ghost 
you are all scart be cause a man was 
driven to suicide. Know Ghosts I tell 
you 

“You dont belive in ghosts said the 
Doctor at the Banker shoulder. 

“Why, you old skeptic I’ve been 
troutting around at your heels all day!’ 
The Banker edged away from the 
Doctors voice, his eyes bulging you 
droped your key to your offes and the 
Doctor picked it upand dangled it in 
front of the banker say old Top you are 
a nother old cheat you dont pay your 
men enough so that thay can scarsely 
make a liven yon better make a rase in 
all your help saJery and how a bout 
promoting my brother gorge if you do 
be sure to say that Doctor Daily Ghost 
suggested it my brother and I were best 
if friends you know be fore I jumped 
into Rock-River and now all that left of 
Doc,k is His Ghost he went off laughing 

As He went down on the next street 
on the corner of lovers lain he heard 
some one speak his name there on a 
baneh sit. a girl and a young man the 
girls eyes were very' much inflamed but 
the Doctor recognized them the Girl was 
Clara homes and the young man was 
the Bankers son The doctoe listened in 
amused silence. 'The Doctor was a fine 
man you were engaged to the Doctor 
you saidt Yes “Wewould have been 
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married in September she marmnred 
tearfullyl 

As the Doctor heard Clara Homes tell 
the young Banker that she had been 
Engaged to marrey him in the next 
September his voice, rose to a high 
pitch, why clara Homes I never asked 
you to marry mel don’t you belive her 
She just wants to get yon to sympathy 
BO you fall in love with her she dieing 
to have some one to marry her and she 
thinks if she sheads a few tears you 
aske her to get married I. don^t belive 
she ever has been Engahed. to any one, 

Clara hid her face in her hands cower¬ 
ing and the Young Banker recongnized 
the Doctor’s voice he strained his eyes 
for a sight of the ghost of Doctoe Daily. 
“Oh. Mr Ghost why did you come back 
hear on earth for said ^e young 
Banker, pray tell me why you came 
back for The Doctor grinned an in¬ 
visible grin. I came Back to see that 
all you Gamblers and Bankers that 
cheated the poor men uot of there 
money pay them back and I .abslutely 
are going to see that all you crucked 
Business, men is going to make it wright 
with all you cheated, in this town of 
kent city, and you a going to pay them 
all back Immediately and if any of 
them refuse to do it it’s going to be 
terrible dangerus And Doctor Daily 
went a way and left Glara Homes and 
the young Banker Terror-stricken and 
they appeared to be slunned 

I’ll just take A stroll dowii by the 
River and see what going on thair said 
the Doctor to him self, as he was walk¬ 
ing through a thick et of bushes he 
heard the voice of sevril men he went 
close by them ahd sit on A log to hear 
what thay were saying in a plase like 


this was he knowed it was not for a 
plesent talk just as he sat down one of 
the ruffens said to a nother hard look¬ 
ing man Did Tuh, noticed that item in 
the morning, paper that Mrs Irene 
Gold-Smith is going to Entertain she is 
going to give a dinner and a dance to a 
hundred and fifty guests to morrow eve¬ 
ning she is the weltheys man’s Wife in 
Kent-City, and we got to get in to this 
swell socity some way for there be a 
lot of dimonds and peris worn that 
night and we cant miss that chance of 
get our schare of there fine jewels, your 
wright but leve it to me we cant go in 
to swell socity. but I got a friend that 
will pass in all OK. The Doctor got up 
and walked away he had lumed that 
thaie was a robery planed and would be 
pulled off to morrow evening at Mrs. 
Gold-Smiths and he wanted to go some 
plase and think it over to him-self what 
he better do to get the robers, caught in 
the act. 

Wealth and adventurs well I had my 
day full of adventurs and I got my 
twenty-fife thousand back that I’de lost 
in poker and that means a start on the 
road to wealth and I have broken up 
the Black Raven gambling house, and 
awed a policeman and frightened the 
young Banker and clara Homes out of 
their wits and made the old Banker and 
all the Old Raskles of Business men 
promis to pay back all that they, had 
took dishonest from the poor men in 
kent city 

Early The Next Evening Doutor 
Daily went to a Detective office and 
went in and sat down in a bout five 
munites the state detective came in 
Don’t get afraid mr Detective said the 
doctors Ghost I’m here on Business I. 


the Doctor’s Ghost you heard a bout 
the last few days The Detective was 
sitting boltup-right, and gripping the 
arms of his chair, He listened intently 
to the Doctors voice that issued from 
invisible lips 

“You see, sir, it’s like this: as Doctor 
Daily being a ghost now I have oppor¬ 
tunities that I never had before, and I 
know positively that there is to be^a 
jewel robbery perpetrared to Laidy. 
Gold-Smiths to-Night I also know who 
the robbers are I can prevent the rob¬ 
bery. or I can let it go and then recover 
the stolen jewels and detain the thieves- 
Which will enable you to prosecute of 
course. The State has offered a Too 
thousand dollars reward for their cap¬ 
ture of this band of robbers and if I 
help you to make thisArrest I, want half 
of it Don’t you think that is a fair dealt 
I recover the jewels and capture the 
robbers, and aU you need do os place 
them under arrest. Then we split the- 
xeward,” Isent that fairt 

But the Detective Motionless thb was 
a unusual thing he had never heard A 
Ghost talk and He had never heard 
that thmr was such a thing as a Trans¬ 
parent Ghost, and he was Seriously 
thinking what to say or do this was 
mysterious, but suddenly he said if you 
are Doctor Dailys Ghost what in 
heaveu’s name could you do with 
money! 

“ni tell you, confided the doctora 
ghost, “be-fore I was dead I. was brok. 
lost all my money that why i junped in 
Rock-River Now, that I’m A Ghost I 
came back to get as much money as I 
squandered, and if I dont need it I have 
plenty of Poor friends that does need it 
that why T want the money. 


^This Delightful Story W^ill Be Concluded in the Next Issue of WEIRD TRADES, 
Get It I Read It! Then Try It on Tour Banjo* 


Expedition Seeks Chinese Monkey 


1^ WEIOHOW, where the mysterious non-Chinese tribes of 
China live and where the famed forked tail monkey is 
said to dwell, is to be explored by an expedition sent by the 
National Geographic Society. 

Frederick R. Wulsin has been designated to proceed to 
Peking to organize his staff for the trip. The province to 
be explored is about the size of Missonri and has a popula¬ 
tion of 8,00p,006. It lies between the Yangtze and West 
rivers and is as inaccessible as Tibet. Mai^ of the strong¬ 
holds have never been visited by white men and whole tribes 
do not know that the world war was fought. 


The monkey sought by the expedition is the ridnopHhecus 
brelichi, of which the only evidence avaOable now is a skin. 
There has be^ speculation, the Geographic Society says, 
regarding the possibility of this species being an animal 
described in a. famous passage of Chinese literature as 
follows; 

“Its nose is turned upward, and the tail very long and 
forked at the end; whenever it rains the animal thrusts the 
forks into its nose. It goes in herds and lives in friendship; 
when one dies the rest accompany it to burial. Its activity 
is so great that.it runs its head against the trees; its fur is 
soft and gray and the face black.” 



Another Thrilling Installment of 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
THE ATTACK 

LOST no time in getting up on the 
ledge. 

“ni keep an eye on the en¬ 
trance,” said Henry, ‘‘and these fellows 
behind us. You two give all your at¬ 
tention to the steps.” 

And we did, or, rather, to the men 
charging up those steps—^which, I have 
forgotten to say, were broken by two 
landing-places. No sound came from the 
watching multitude below or those 
watchers near us, and from the charg¬ 
ing Venusians no cries, no sound of 
voices even, only those sounds made by 
their rapid movements. 

Some were armed with spears, others 
with swords, the weapons flashing in 
that lurid light as though with im¬ 
prisoned fire. Why they did not use 
bows and arrows, in the use of which 
they are proficient, has always been 
something of a mystery to me. Perhaps, 
though, there were no bows and arrows 
at hand, or it might have been for fear 
of killing some of those Venusians be¬ 
hind us. 

And into that anadromous mass we 
poured our deadly fire. The men had 
started up with a rush, but, ere a 
quarter of the ascent even, that rush 
had abated not a little. Yet on they 
came, grim and silent as Fate. 

‘‘WTien your rifles are empty,” said 
Henry, ‘‘III reload them—use your 
revolvers.” 

Hardly had he spoken when St. Cloud, 
who had kept up a rapid and deadly 
fire, sent his rifle toward him, drawing 
his revolver as he did so. 

I glanced back at the entrance, dark 
and yawning as the mouth of a cavern. 
A charge, I thought, would come from 
there at any instant. But, as I glanced, 
the place was empty and (it seemed) 
silent. 

The charging Venusians were near 
the top now. I fired the last bullet in 
my rifle, dropped that weapon and drew 
my revolver. 

A few seconds, and Death would come 
leaping to our ledge. 

I shot a look at Henry, who had 
^ptied his own rifle and was now re¬ 


loading St. Cloud’s. I say reloading, 
but at that instant he was looking at 
the girl I Iniew full well what was in 
his mind. With a yell that must have 
sounded more like a demon’s than a 
man’s, I turned and emptied my revol¬ 
ver into the crowd. To my amazement, 
it was beginning to waver now—waver 
when, with awful toll, it had attained the 
top. 

“Give it to ’em—they’ne losing 
heart!” shouted Henry. 

He dropped the rifle and drew his 
revolvers. 

“They’re beginning-~-looi out I” he 
yelled. 

The Venusians had halted confusedly, 
some, indeed, already were falling back, 
and from their midst came wild cries 
and yells and the groans of the wounded 
and the dying—a confused, terrible 
sound. But what had caused Henry td 
giye his warning cry was the spears: 
the words were still in the air when 
they came, eight or ten of them—I don’t 
know how many. Down went St. Cloud 
and I, flat on the stone, or as flat as the 
circumstances would permit—^my sud¬ 
den movement nearly precipitating me 
over the edge into that dark depth be¬ 
low. 

And, at this very instant, through all 
that tumult and horror, came the sonnd, 
loud, unmistakable, of armed men be¬ 
hind—to be precise, behind and to the 
right. 

The spears drove in all around us, 
the blade of one sending up a shower 
of sparks as it cut along the stone past 
my face. Every one of us, including 
the girl, was struck, though (it was 
nothing less than a miracle) not a one 
with point or blade. 

Henry’s revolvers barked. I came to 
my knees. The Venusians—^who, had 
they pressed forward, would have de¬ 
stroyed us incontinently—of a sudden 
turned and started down the steps in 
the wildest confusion. 

I looked behind. What had happened 
at the top of the steps had brought 
those Venusians in the entrance to a 
halt.. I waited, hoping there would be 
no .occasion for further spilling of 
blood: but St. Cloud began firing into 
their midst, whereupon they turned and 


vanished into the darkness whence they 
had come, leaving two wounded and 
one dead man there on tlie floor behind 
them. 

“Praised be Nike!” cried Henry 
Quainfan. “I thought we were goners 
that time.” 

“Praised be Jehovah!” said I. 

I turned and watched the men fleeing 
down the steps, several of whom were 
felled with bullets from St. Cloud’s 
rifle. 

“Hold on, Morgan!” exclaimed 
Henry. “Let the poor devils go!” 

St. Cloud slowly lowered his Win¬ 
chester, looking at Henry with disgust 
depicted on his handsome features. 

“Yes—^let ’em go!” he exclaimed 
angrily. “Every man that gets away 
means one more for the next attack.” 

“Good Lord!” Henry exclaimed. 

'Then in a changed voice: 

“If you keep that up, you won’t have 
a single bullet for the next attack—if 
there is another.” 

“If there is!” exclaimed St. Cloud. 
“Do you think they won’t make us 
pay for thist Just wait till they recover 
their wits!” 

He looked about him anxiously, a 
little wildly even. 

“Here’s where this mad journey of 
ours ends—a heathenish, bloody place 
of sacrifice, in battle and madne.ss.” 

“In battle perhaps,” said Henry 
Quainfan, “but not in madness.” 

“It is mad!” exclmmed St. Cloud. 
“All this—and worse than madness! 
We should have known in that mad 
beginning: the.Almighty—” 

“Lord help us!” interrupted Henry. 

“You’re too late!” St. Cloud told 
him. 

“Cheer up, Morgan,” Henry smiled. 
“While there’s life, there’s hope, you 
know.” 

“Bosh!” said Morgan. “And we’d 
need it all if there was.” 

Of a sudden that smile of Henry’s 
vanished, his face becoming hard and 
bleak. Not a little surpri.sed, I won¬ 
dered what had come to make this 
change, for I knew that his eyes had 
fallen on nothing to cause it. His gaze 
wandered over the steps, dotted with 
dead and wounded Venusians, over the 
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multitude below and into the darkness 
and the mystery of night. 

I broke the silence. 

“What’s the matter?’’ I asked him. 

He looked at me quickly, then turned 
his eyes to the girl. 

It was a little while ere he spoke; 

“You remember, Rider, what I said 
I would do if death proved inevitable: 
1 was on the point of doing it when they 
wavered. Anotlier second —” 

He shuddered, and Mynine, who knew 
that he had spoken of her, looked up at 
him with wondering (and wondrous) 
eyes. 

“That,” I told him, “should be left 
to God.” 

“Let ’em go!” came St. Cloud’s 
voice. 

He turned his look to Henry. 

“I suppose,” he said, “you’re the 
fellow who wouldn’t lend the devil a 
knife when he wanted to stab himself!” 

Henry Quainfan laughed outright— 
the sound .startling in that awful place. 

St. Cloud muttered something unin¬ 
telligible and turned his dark look back 
to the steps. One of the men there sud¬ 
denly began screaming. He struggled 
into a sitting position, to his feet, 
clutched wildly at the empty air, col¬ 
lapsed and went rolling down to the 
landing-place, where he lay an inert and 
silent heap. 

“0 (rod,” said St. Cloud, “why from 
heaven (or hell) to this prison and 
madness of the flesh?” 

Followed a quarter of an "hour or so 
of expectant waiting, when we saw a 
deputation with a big white flag com¬ 
ing toward the steps. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 
THE TREACHERY OP THE WOLF 
'^HE little party came slowly up the 

^ steps, headed by The Wolf him¬ 
self, the flag-bearer just behind him. 

Henry descended from the place 
where we had made our stand and, with 
the barrel of the Winchester in the hol¬ 
low of his left arm, stood awaiting the 
Venusians, none of whom was armed. 

Near the top of the steps, they halted. 
For a few moments, there was an awk¬ 
ward pause. Then The Wolf opened 
negotiations—^in pantomime. 

The attack, he said, was deeply re¬ 
gretted ; let there be peace—here he went 
through the motions of drawing a blade 
from the empty scabbard at his side and 
breaking the weapon across his knee, and 
pointed significantly to Henry’s rifle- 
let there be peace, said Ta Antom, and 
accord him the pleasure of giving us 
safe conduct to the city of Loom, to Dra- 
conda, the queen. 


A man of cunning was our handsome 
Ta Antom. He had no intention at all 
of conducting us safe to the queen. Al¬ 
ready bad he formed those plans with 
which he hoped to bring death upon us 
—more horrible than death here in 
battle—in that underground sepulcher 
of the ancient inhabitants of Loom. 

Peace, Henry gave him answer, was 
our desire, and a speedy journey to Dra- 
conda; but, at theifirst sign of treach¬ 
ery, we would slay, slay, slay. Also, he 
m^e Ta Antom understand, no harm 
was to come to the girl. 

This last, I noticed, displeased not a 
little the purple-robed men of the dep¬ 
utation—^wbo, of course, were priests— 
but, after that, momentary flash of dis¬ 
pleasure, they gave uo; 3 unacquiescent 
signs. 

The maiden, Ta Antom assured him, 
would be as safe as ourselves. 

In order to be brief, I will leave some¬ 
thing to the imagination and merely say 
that the matter ended (or, rather, b^ 
gan) in our returning to the city, 
though, when leaving that terrible place, 
we feared greatly -that the Venusians 
would put an end to us. 

However, there was not the least sign 
of hostility: we didn’t know The Wolf. 

And now came a thing that gave us 
no little concern: with tears streaming 
down her cheeks, the girl made us under¬ 
stand that she dare not leave us—that 
to do so would mean instant and horriWe 
death. 

What on earth were we to do? 

Henry Quainfan ran his fingers 
through his curls, a way he had when 
perplexed. 

“We’ve got an armful now,” he said. 

We had indeed, and one that I feared 
was going to bring us trouble. 

“We can’t let them get their heathen¬ 
ish claws on her again,” said Morgan. 

“Of course not,” Henry returned. 
“But a lady in the party, and one so 
lovely—heavens, I never figured on 
that!” 

“I fancy,” I told him, “that there are 
a few other things unfigured.” 

“Oh, well,” he added, “it won’t be 
long before we get to this wonderful 
quemi of theirs. Heaven only knows 
what will happen then.” 

“I wonder,” said Morgan, “if we will 
find Draconda as lovely as this young 
lady of ours. You know, I believe she 
is—with a single exception—the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen.” 

“One thing I’ve noticed, though,” 
Henry said; “her wonderful loveliness 
is marred by something—something elus¬ 
ive, mysterious. I don’t know what it 
is. where it is; but I think it’s in the 
eyes.” 


“I think you’re seeing things,” St 
Cloud told him. “But how does this 
mysterious something strike you?” 

“Our Mynine would make a terrible 
enemy.” 

St Cloud gave his dark smile. 

“She’ll never be that—to us, I mean.” 

“Of course not,” Henry smiled back. 

Needless to say, we did not feel very 
safe this night, even though we had been 
permitted to return to the city unmo¬ 
lested. Something might happen at any 
moment. There was no tdling what 
treachery might be afoot 

One of our rooms was occupied by our 
fair charge. Henry said he would take 
the first turn at watching and would 
awake me to relieve him in about two 
hours. St. Cloud and I lay down, 
though I feared I could not get to sleep, 
what with those terrible pictures of qur 
fight at the temple that came and went 
in my closed eyes. So tired was I, how¬ 
ever, that the pictures soon became 
blurry, then faded, and 1 sank into 
troubled sleep; and without was Heniy 
keeping his vigil, eyes and ears keen for 
possible treachery. 

But nothing happened this night. 

By nine o’clock Ml was ready for the 
start 

Mynine’s father and mother had come, 
evidently persons of wealth and position . 
—though it was patent that they stood 
in no little awe of the head priest dub¬ 
bed by Henry the archbishop. And here 
I may as w^ give that diabolical plot 
which had brought about all this terrible 
business. 

Of course, at that time we did not 
know it; what follows we learned from 
Draconda. 

The victims for sacrifice were chosen 
by lot: to be by lot, however, a thmg 
must be left to chance. Mynine was the 
only child, and the girl out of the way, 
at least half of the family wealth (on 
the extinction of the family, in which 
the priests could lend Atropos a hand) 
would go into the sacred coffers, the rest 
to the crown. In this lottery of death, 
however, the Loomian sovereign had no 
voice—unless, indeed, he (or she) had 
a victim in mind: what I mean is, no 
power resident in the crown could stay 
the doom pronounced. 

However, the cavalcade started, 
with no little gratitude and apprehen¬ 
sion on our part—the lamentation of 
mother and father filling the air, the 
maiden sobbing in a suppressed but ter¬ 
rible manner, as we rode away. 

Hour after hour passed; nothing of 
import happened. A little after sunset, 
we rode into a small town, where we 
passed the night. The rising sun found 
our cavalcade in motion. We were still 
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travelling on that great highway, which 
ran away to the city of Loom—and be¬ 
yond. 

Before us, extending from the east to 
the west, was a beautiful, though (com¬ 
paratively speaking) low range of moun¬ 
tains. 

It was about mid-aftemoon when we 
came to it—that road leading off to the 
right and into which The Wolf turned. 

We halted. 

Didn’t the great highway go on to 
Loom? 

Oh, yes. The Wolf made answer, but 
this way was shorter. 

I turned to Henry. 

“What do you think of it?” I asked 
him. 

“I think we may as well follow.” 

“The longest way round,” said St. 
Cloud, “is sometimes the shortest way 
—I e^’t say home in this instance.” 

“Maybe it is, though,” Henry smiled, 
as he started his hoi-se. 

As twilight was deepening to, dark¬ 
ness, we entered the little city of Wan- 
tos, where we passed the night. 

We got under way about eight o’clock. 
It was two hours or so after midday 
when we rode into a place of ruins, a 
place silent and sad, behind which tow¬ 
ered the mountains, at this point sheer 
for the last thousand feet. 

The road became a street, and the 
street took us straight through to the 
mouth of a tunnel. 

“An iinderground journey!” Henry 
exclaimed. 

“I don’t like this,” said Morgan. 

“I don’t either,” Henry returned. 
“There probably is nothing to fear, 
though. I don’t think they have 
brought us here to make an end of us.” 

“It looks like it,’’interposed St. Cloud. 

“They would have done that long 
since,” Henry told him. “No—I think 
we’ll be taken to Draconda now, who I 
hope will be kindly disposed toward us 
poor wanderers from an alien world.” 

Here we drew rein before the en¬ 
trance, Some of the Venusians dis¬ 
mounted and got out metal lamps and 
jars filled with oil. We asked The Wolf 
how long this underground journey be¬ 
fore us would last, and he answered, by 
indicating the position of the sun when 
we would issue, something less than an 
hour, as near as we could make out. 

Out of the tunnel, the height and 
width of which we saw would permit 
two mounted persons to go side by side, 
flowed a little stream of sparkling water. 
On either side, was a caryatid, a cowled, 
terrible figure—a representation of 
Death. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed St. Cloud. 
“A tomb!” 


“Looks like it,” Henry nodded. 
“Queer place, this.” 

St. Cloud cast his dark look about him 
in an uneasy manner. 

“I wish we had insisted on following 
that great highway.” 

“Too late'now,” Henry told him. 

“Is it?” queried the other. “We 
could retrace our steps.” 

“Great guns!” Henry exclaimed. 
“Never! To these people, we are gods 
or demigods: do you want to destroy all 
that?” 

“I guess you’re right,” St Cloud ad¬ 
mitted, “But I don’t like it” 

The Venusians stared in. Request¬ 
ing with signs (and a magnificent smile) 
that we follow, Ta Antom touched spurs 
to his horse. 

But we didn’t move. 

There were twenty armed m«i wait¬ 
ing to fall in behind us, and we made it 
'plain to The Wolf that we wished these 
gentlemen to go before. 

A slight smile, barely perceptible— 
which somehow I did not hke—touched 
his mouth. What did Ta Antom have in 
mind? In that mind, were we even 
deniigodsT Henry’s argument, I feared, 
was a weak one, after all But what 
could we do? Exercising all caution 
possible, we must face it out 

Ta Antom waved his.hand and spoke 
a word or two, whereupon the Venusi¬ 
ans in question started. The prince 
swung in behind them, and we followed 
—Henry and I, each bearing a lamp, 
bringing up the rear. 

When we had gone about an eighth 
of a mile, we came to two entrances, one 
on either side, about seven feet high and 
three in width, sculptured and richly 
lettered with characters that reminded 
me of the cuneiform characters of the 
ancient Mesopotamians and Persians. 

“Tombs,” said St. Cloud. 

About sixty feet further on, we came 
to two more entrances; another sixty 
feet, and two more; and so on right 
along. 

They aU were about the same size, 
though some were much more striking 
than others, what with the nature or the 
abundance of the sculpturing. 

Before one of them, Henry Quainfan 
[|uddenly drew rein. 

“I’m going in,” he said. 

He reached his' reins to me, dis¬ 
mounted and went in. Beyond the en¬ 
trance, was a passage twenty feet or 
so in length, wMch conducted him into 
a large chamber. There he disappeared, 
but we could see the glow of his lamp 
as he moved about. 

A few minutes, and he returned. 

“Tomb,” lie said, taking the reins. 
“There are dozens of persons in there. 


men, women and children, all standing 
up in stone coffins in niches in the walls 
and as perfect as the day they died. 
The preservation is wonderful—un¬ 
canny. Better go in and look.” 

But I shook my head. 

“These sepulchral surroundings give 
me the creeps,” I told him. “I would 
like to see—but I won’t.” 

“Ditto,” said St Cloud. 

So we proceeded, 

“Ancient dead?” I asked. 

“I don’t know, but I think they are. 
And I wcmder what destroyed that great 
people, how many years have rolled 
across this planet since these great cities 
were made desolate, since this tunnel 
and these torilb caverns were hewn out 
of the living rock, how long those dead 
men and women have been staring and 
staring in the darkness—for their eyes 
are open.” 

I made an exclamation. 

“Just so,” he said: “there’s a glass 
in each coffin.' Some are dust-covered, 
some wiped clean.” 

He was silent for a little space. 

“And I wonder why this life and 
death are. Rider. Surely there is some 
great purpose behind it all, else human 
beings would not have been placed on 
both Terra and Venus. But to me all 
is darkness. I don’t know what to think 
any more.” 

“And immortality?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“It has been much in my thoughts, 
but I can’t believe that the human soul 
is immortal. Of course, we are part of 
something that is immortal, but that 
does not make us immortal any more 
than does the fact that the rattlesnake 
Is part of that same something make 
the rattlesnake immortal. 

“What I mean is simply this: matter 
can not be destroyed; it can be changed, 
but never destroyed.” 

“Only assumption!” I said. 

“So a man,” he went on, as though 
there had been no interruption, “when 
he kisses his sweetheart’s lips, perhaps 
is thrilled by matter that was in some 
dimy and unknown Paleozoic creature, 
in a hideous dinosaur, an ichthyosaur, a 
^bbering Pithecanthropus, a bloody 
cannibal, a hideous snake that lurked in 
the jungle, or in a slimy tiling that lived 
in the ^my deeps of the sea.” 

“What a strange, horrible way,” I 
exclaimed, “you have of looking at 
things!” 

“I don’t blink,” he said. “But— 
how can a tiling that comes from the 
earth and the radiant energy of the sun 
be a thing immortal? And why on earth 
should any creature be immortal ? Why 
should that purple-rob^ butcher who 
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would have killed Mynine—how was he 
so much above this horse I am riding 
that he should have life everlasting, 
while this horse goes into the unending 
darkness of nothing?” 

“Tell me,” said I, “why the horse 
goes into the blackness eternal, and .1 
will give answer.” 

“And yet,” he went on, “this ques¬ 
tion comes: if this life is the only one, 
why were human beings placed on this 
planet that earth-men call Venus? That 
we find them on the two orbs proves 
that the Almighty placed them there, 
and it logically follows that He had 
some end in view (to use such inade¬ 
quate phraseology because we have none 
better) when He created them Tellur¬ 
ians and Venusians. But what that end 
is—who can tell us tliat? 

“And now, on the other hand. Rider, 
this question: why, if this life is not the 
only one, were human beings placed on 
the two planets—instead of that world 
into which they will enter when they 
die? You see, one gets nowhere. The 
fact that human beings were placed on 
both Terra and Venus does not go to 
prove that human beings are immortal, 
any more than does the fact that horses 
were placed on the two sister planets 
go to prove that horses are immortal.” 

“But you are no longer an aetiol- 
ogist,” I observed. 

“No, I am not,” he returned; “but 
I am a poor telcologist.” 

He looked at me and smiled curiously. 

“I have seen that there is a purpose 
after all,” he added, “or I think I have 
seen; but all is darkness.” 

He waved a hand despairingly. 

“Oh, how infinitesimal is that which 
we poor humans can see and under¬ 
stand!” I said. “ TiO, these are parts 
of His ways; but how little a portion 
is heard of Him? but tlie thunder of 
His power who can understand?’ "When 
we seek, unaided by the teachings of 
the Almighty, to see the why and the 
wisdom of things, we are soon in dark¬ 
ness. ‘He stretcheth out the north over 
the empty place, and hangeth tlie earth 
upon nothing. ’ We don’t know why, or 
why He fills the worlds with life, human 
and beastly; but I can only believe that 
it is for some gloriqus purpose—perhaps 
to be revealed to us in the end.” 

“It may be so,” he mmsed; “but I 
wish I could catch at least adumbra¬ 
tions of that purpose.” 

Here silence fell. 

A few minutes later, the Venusians 
came to a stop, 

“Look at that!” said Henry as we 
drew rein. “It’s different.” 

We were near an entrance that, un¬ 
like any of the others, had a door, a 


ponderous door of granite. This door 
was about eight feet in height, in width 
four or over. Near the top, were two 
openings, perhaps six by eighteen 
inches. In thickness, it was all of a 
foot, 

Ta Antom dismounted and signed fur 
one of the lamp-bearers to do likewise. 
Then he put a hand to the door and 
pressed lightly; that great stone swung 
in almost as easily as a house-door on 
its hinges. 

“What a piece of workl” Henry ex¬ 
claimed. “Did you ever see anything 
like it? I thought that such things were 
to be found only in romancet” 

“Wonder if he expects us to go in 
there.” 

Thus I voiced my apprehension. 

“Looks like it,” said Henry. 

“Something interesting in here,” The 
Wolf told us—with sign-s, of course. 

He seemed to take it for granted that" 
we would enter. 

“Wonder what’s the idea,” said 
Henry. 

“Trap,” Morgan said. 

“I hardly think so,” Heniy returned. 
“He would not have had to bring us 
here for that. All the same we’ll keep 
an eye on the fellow. ’ ’ 

He dismounted; I followed suit. St. 
Cloud sat hesitant. Mynine looked 
scared. 

“I tell you,” said Morgan, “I don’t 
like this business. There may be treach¬ 
ery lurking about in this darkness. 
Heaven knows, these tombs are a good 
place for it.” 

“Well, if it is here .treachery will 
come—^wether we go in or whether we 
don’t,” Henry said. “Keep rifle or re¬ 
volver ready for instant action.” 

St. Cloud muttered something, swung 
to the ground and helped his fair com¬ 
panion to dismount, who promptly 
placed herself at Henry’s side. 

“Bet they entomb us,” said Morgan. 

“If wc keep an eye on this gentle¬ 
man,” Henry returned, “they can’t do 
that without entombing him too.” 

“Why did he pass all the others,” 
demanded St. Cloud, “and choose this 
one—which has a door—^if he isn’t up 
to something?” 

“It does look s-uspicious,” I put in. 

“As I said,” Henry told us, “if they 
harbor treachery, it will come—no mat- 
• ter what we do.” 

“But that,” retunied St. Cloud, “is 
no reason why we should walk right 
into a trap.” 

“We must be careful,” Henry said. 
‘.‘Don’t let him get out of your sight 
for a single instant” 

“I won’t,” muttered St. Cloud. 
“Since it must be, in we go.” 


The VV’olf was standing in the door¬ 
way waiting, the lamp-bearer in the 
passage beyond. We started in. What 
fools we were! Mynine clung to Henry’s 
left arm. Morgan brushed past them 
and followed at the heels of The Wolf. 

I was in the rear. 

Having proceeded through the pas¬ 
sage, ten feet or so in leugtli, we found 
ourselves in a great chamber—about 
forty feet in width and ten to the ceil¬ 
ing. The silenc hung heavy. Objects 
at the far end were visible, but .so faint 
that we could not make an estimate of 
the length of the tomb. At the near 
end, and on either side, ran a stone 
bench, hewn out of living rock, about 
two feet liigh and three in width; and 
in the walls, leaning back in niches cut 
in the solid rock, were racn, women and 
children, standing there in their stone 
coffins with hands folded on their 
breasts. These bodies were like •those 
in that chamber which Henry had en¬ 
tered—apparently as perfect as the day 
life quitted them. 

I shivered. A little ciy burst from 
Mynine’s lips, and she clung more tight¬ 
ly to Henry, who, holding his lamp witli 
his left hand and his Winche.stcr with 
his right, looked calmly about. 

To me it was unutterably awful to 
look upon these earthly shells of spirits 
that had lived their earthly life in some 
remote age of the planet, and which 
stared at us as if yet tenanted by their 
departed souls, as if asking by whose 
leave we had entered this solemn place. 

Why had Ta Antom wished us to 
enter this tomb chamber? I looked 
about carefully, scrutinizing every spot, 
but could see nothing that gave hint of 
lurking danger. It seemed that we were 
perfectly safe, but the fact that' our 
Venusian had pas.sed all those doorle.s8 
chambers and chosen this o'ne never left 
my mind. 

We proceeded the length of the room, 
estimated as one hundred and forty 
feet; and there, at the end, it happened. 

We must have become careless. I 
happened to look—^I know not why—at 
that saturnine companion of The Wolf, 
and, the instant my eyes fell upon him, 
he extinguished his lamp w'ith amazing, 
lightning-like swiftness. The movement 
of tliat stolid-looking being was so swift 
that the eye could scarcely follow it. I 
jerked my revolver out of the holster, 
on which weapon my right hand had 
been resting; but, ere it was out, almost 
in that same instant the light was extin¬ 
guished by the lamp-bearer. The Wolf 
struck the lamp from Henry’s hand in 
such a way that it, too, was extin¬ 
guished, and the great chamber of the 
dead w'aa plunged into blackness, 
pierced by a sharp scream, filled with 
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unutterable terror, from the lips of 
Mynine. 

That scream of hers was cut short by 
the report of my revolver, and we heard 
the lamp-bearer, who had started to¬ 
ward the entrance go down and groan 
feebly. 

The Wolf was making seemingly 
with great swiftness, toward the door- 
Avay, marked by a dim shaft of light. 
Again I fired into the darkness, hoping 
to hit the man by sheer luck, but The 
Wolf sped on. Then it was, while the 
thunder of my revolver filled the great 
room, that Henry’s voice cut through 
the darkness: 

“Don’t shoot. Rider!” 

And I heard him start in pursuit of 
The Wolf. 

I started after him and fell over the 
wounded Venusian, the Winchester 
striking the floor with a crash. I came 
to my knees hurriedly and groped about 
for the weapon. As I found it, which I 
did in a secotid or two, flame leaped 
from Henry’s rifle, and a great roar 
filled the tomb. 

The next instant, that shaft of light 
vanished, the dull sound made by the 
closing of the door came to our ears, and 
.then could be seen only those twin 
strips of light that marked the aper¬ 
tures in that entombing stone. 

I stumbled on toward the dim light, 
in my cars the sounds made by the 
triumphant Venusians as they made the 
door fast without. 

When I reaehed the mouth of the 
passage, they were moving away. 

“Henry!” I called softly, my voice 
sounding strange in that awful place, 
like a weak and fear-burdened voice 
heard far away. “Oh, Henry!” 

Came a mordant laugh from the 
tunnel—I think from the lips of The 
Wolf. 

' ‘ Here! ’ ’ came Henry's answer. ‘ ‘ And 
all right. They’ve fixed us now, Eider.” 

T went on toward him, my heai’t 
pounding fiercely, the blood drumming 
in my ears. 

“Yes—laugh, you hell-hounds!” said 
Henrj* to the departing Venusians. 
“Mock away—you spawn of Seth!” 

Came a burst of laughter and cries in 
answer. 

“All the same, Eider,”*he stud, “the 
laugh is on us.” 

I was beside him now, and, leaning 
against the rock wall, I stood staring at 
that dying light struggling in through 
the apertures in the door and listening 
to the sounds of the horses’ hoofs and 
the occasional voices and mocking 
laughter of the men. 

The light became weaker and weaker, 
soon went out altogether: we were in 
utter blackness, in which it seemed must 


hover the spirits of those lifeless ones 
behind us in the great tomb cavern; and 
erie long the last sound from the trium¬ 
phant Venusians had died away in the 
distance. 

OUAFTER THIRTY 
THE GHOST 

OT. CLOUD and Mynine had remained 
*^at the end of the room. No doubt 
it was owing to the Venusian’s extreme 
weakness that one or both of them were 
not stabbed. The man was biding bis 
time. 

The effect this sudden and frightful 
treachery of The Wolf had upon me was 
at first something akin to stupefaction, 
then horror unutterable. In mercy, 
though, the former lasted for some time 
after wc had returned to Mynine and 
St. Cloud. 

I often have marveled that this was 
so, have often wondered why it was that 
indescribable horror soon to fall upon 
me did not come as I stood there by the 
door. I knew that we were entombed, 
but surely we should eventually (^s- 
cover some way of escape. My cru-shed, 
numb brain somehow would not admit 
that there might be none. 

“Hey!” came St. Cloud’s voice. 
“Henry—Rider!” 

“Coming!” Henry returned. “'Try 
to find one of those lamps.” 

So wc went back to where St. Cloud 
and the fair Mynine were, and that 
wounded Venusian, feeling our way 
along the stone bench in the utter black¬ 
ness. 

As wc drew near, we heard Morgan 
groping about. 

“Haven’t got a single match,” he 
told us. 

“Wonder if that Venusian ic dead,” 
said Henry. 

“No,” came St. Cloud's voice from 
the darkness. 

There was an exclamation. 

“Got it,” he said. 

“Hope none of the oil has run out,” 
said Henry, opening his match-box. 
“Wish that flash-light hadn’t got 
broken.”^’ 

He struck a light. Mynine screamed, 
there was a flash of steel, and a sharp 
cry of pain rang through the tomb. 

The Venusian had launched forward 
on one hand and with the other driven 
(and wi'cnched) a knife deep into Mor¬ 
gan’s thigh. 

The sudden movement of surprise 
that Henry gave extinguished the 
match, and the sepulchral blackness 
rushed back into the circle whence it 
had just been driven by the ghostly 
light, blotting out the faces and forms 
of my companions and the Venusian on 


the floor, and the blanched face, and the 
white-robed form of Mynine. 

“Cover him. Rider,” said Henry, 
“the moment I strike. If he tries- it 
again, shoot liim.” 

1 raised my Winchester in readiness. 
Henry struck the light. But there was 
no need to cover Draconda’s warrior. 
He had sunk down as if xitterly ex¬ 
hausted; appai’ently he had taxed liis 
waning strength to the utmost to make 
the thrust. 

I sprang to the side of St. Cloud, who 
I feared was about to fall. With drawn 
face and trembling hands, he drew the 
weapon. A fountain of blood came 
gushing forth. A savage oath burst 
from his throat. With all his might, he 
hurled the knife at the Venusian, but 
the weapon went wild, clattering its 
way into darkness along the floor. 

Henry caught up the lamp and 
lighted it. Fortunately, not a drop of 
oil bad escaped. M^mine and I helped 
St. Cloud to the bench, upon which he 
sank with a groan. I glanced at the 
Venusian, who w^as about fifteen feet 
from the spot, and saw a ghastly smile 
on his dark visage. He was near to 
death, and he must have known it, and 
yet. there he was smiling away in 
triumph. 

After satisfying himself that there 
was nothing to fear from the man. 
Hem-y reached the lamp .to Mynine, 
and he and I began to bandage Mor¬ 
gan’s wound, which was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, with the long strip of cloth that 
the lovely Venusian beside us had tom 
from her stolalike dress. 

When we had done all that we could, 
the wound was still bleeding, though 
but slightly. Morgan had lost a deal 
of blood, and, a.s he had been somewhat 
ill for a day or two, I feared that he 
soon would be in a pretty bad way. 

Somehow tlie fact that we w'ere en¬ 
tombed hovered, as it were, in the back¬ 
ground of my mind: the full horror of 
our situation, had not come down upon 
me. 

We liad just finished the bandaging, 
however, when a .sharp exclamation 
burst from St Cloud—a sound strange 
and terrible to hear. 

“What’s the matter?” Henry asked. 

Mynine was looking at Morgan with 
a curious expression in her wondrous 
eyes. 

“Matter?” he ejaculated. “Matter’s 
no name for it! "^at’s the use of this 
bandaging, anyway? Tell me that! 
Wliat’s the good of anything now?” 

He waved his hand in a gesture of 
awful despair. 

“Entombed!” he burst out. “lu 
Heaven’s name, don’t you know what 
this means? Buried alive!” 
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And then it was that the full horror 
of our situation came crashing down 
upon me. My heart gave a frightful 
leap, stood still, then went thumping 
ma^y. Things swam before my eyes, 
and there were streaks of vivid green 
and scarlet. 

Mynine set the lamp down on the 
bench, and it was as though I saw her 
through a mist. 

Suddenly Morgan’s voice shattered 
the stillness, his words tense and harsh 
with an overmastering rage. 

“You will grin, will you!” he yelled 
at the Venusian, whose ghastly grin 
of triumph waxed thereat. “The grin 
is on us, all right; but your bones will 
whiten here with oure! No, they’ll 
come and fish you out—^you’ll be a 
hero!” 

Morgan’s right hand had gone to his 
revolver. The dying man flung forth a 
few words, which, from the expression 
that shot across Mynine’s face, I knew 
were anything but a blessing. 

St. Cloud jerked his revolver out. As 
he was raising it, however, Henry 
stepped in front of him and laid a hand 
on ^e weapon. 

“That would be murder, Morgan,” 
he said, his fingers closing on the cold 
steel. 

“He helped to murder usi” cried St. 
Cloud, trying to free the revolver. “And 
—look at him grin!” 

Henry took the weapon from him, 
gently though in a manner that showed 
plainly resistance would have been 
futile. 

“The man is dying,” he told St. 
Cloud. “What hurt can his grin do? 
He is going, and it is only a question of 
time before we follow. He has served 
his masters well and can grin at his 
work—or is it Draconda he has 
served?” 

He spoke without bitterness, his voice 
quite natural. Mynine kept her lovely 
eyes on his face, and I saw tears gather¬ 
ing in their blue loveliness. 

St. Cloud opened bis mouth to speak, 
changed his mind and sat staring at the 
Venusian with an expression somewhat 
vacant. 

“I’m going to see if I can find a way 
of escape,” Henry said. “However, I’m 
not going, to voice a hope that I don’t 
entertain; in other words, I don’t think 
there is any chance of our getting out 
of this place. Ta Antom, I believe, over¬ 
looked nothing when he made his plans. 
Beal people in a real position like this, 
don’t find hidden exits and things—as 
they do in novels and romances.” 

St. Cloud nor I made any response. 
We were watching the dying man, 
whose breathing now wte quick and 
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labored. Henry stepped toward him on 
some errand of mercy, but stopped when 
a ghastly, horrible grin appeared on 
the dark lineaments of the Venusian. 
That grin vanished, the man’s head 
slowly rolled from side to side, there 
was a convulsive shudder, a long sigh 
escaped his drawn lips, and his spirit 
had quitted the flesh. 

And mine the hand that had killed 
him. 

“Well,” said Henry Quainfan at 
length, “I’m going to see if I can find a 
way oiit of this hole.” 

He stepped over, picked up the dead 
man’s lamp, from which half the oil 
had escaped, and, coming back, touched 
its wick to the flame of the other vessel. 

“Only eight matches left,” he told us. 

St. Cloud nor I had a one t 

“The prospect,” said I, “is certainly 
not a bright one.” 

“No,” smiled Heni 7 ; “but it might 
have been worse.’- 

“Bunk!” St. Cloud exclaimed. 

And I confess I thought he was about 
right. 

With some facetious remark, Henry 
turned and walked away to begin his 
search for a way of escape from this 
terrible chamber. 

He went into the passage and to the 
door. In a little while, Mynine arose, 
and, casting a shy glance at us, followed 
him. As she moved away into the dark¬ 
ness, her white dress gave her the seem¬ 
ing of a ghost. 

St. Cloud raised himself up on an 
elbow and watched her for a space, 
then suddenly sank back and closed his 
eyes. 

I got out my Bible. As I began to 
turn the pages of the sacred volume, 
Morgan opened his eyes. 

“Yes—read something. Rider,” he 
said. “I want to hear something from 
God’s Book. I feel that I am very near 
to Him now, and my life in some ways 
—I’m afraid, Rider; I’m afraid!” 

“Hush,” said I. “Hush.” 

“Read. Bead the first thing you 
come to.” 

What .my eyes lighted upon was the 
fifty-fifth verse of the.fifteenth chapter 
of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians. 


“The sting is there, Rider-^I can 
only hope that It has, no victory. But 
go on.” 

He closed his eyes wearily; I went on 
reading. He did not interrupt me any 
more. Now and again the sound of 


blows struck by Henry rolled round the 
tomb. And, as I read from the pages 
of the wonderful volume—and, indeed, 
was it owing solely to Chance that it 
was there in my hands?—but, as I read, 
strength came to me, strength to meet 
this horrible death that even now was 
watching. 

At last I became aware that St. Cloud 
was breathing heavily; glancing at the 
pale face, I found him asleep. 

Then I read to myself, and I prayed. 
After a time, Henry and Mynine re¬ 
turned—and they came hand in hand. 
At first I was surprised, for I knew that 
Henry did not love the girl. Much had 
1 marveled that she had not seen thisi 
But, then. Love is blind—though that 
does not prevent the seeing of mirages 
most wondrous and strange. 

I gave Henry an inquiring look, and 
he returned a look that was guilty and 
defiant. 

And then of a sudden I saw why he 
had done this thing: 

Death was certain; he would fill the 
girl’s last hours with that happiness 
which he knew would be concomitant to 
the belief that she was loved. 

And, judging from that rapt, ye», 
angelic look on her face, Mynine was 
happy now—even though she and the 
man she loved were entombed. 

“No way of escape?” Tasked, know¬ 
ing full weU that he had discovered 
none. 

He shook his head; there was a short 
silence, 

“No—at least, I didn’t find any. I 
suppose we should examine every inch 
of the place, though.” 

“What would be the use?” I asked. 
“This is the end.” 

“I believe it is,” he said soberly. 
“Phantasms of hope would avail us 
nothing here. Still, a fellow might as 
well be looking about the place as twid¬ 
dling his thumbs. ” 

“That treacherous Ta Antom!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “Be sure, he knew what he 
was about!” 

“He did. That’s a wonderful door. 
Rider.” 

“I should say it is!” 

He smiled a little. 

“Oh, Morgan’s asleep,” he observed. 
He and the girl moved past me and 
thy stood looking down on St. Cloud. 

“Poor fellow!” Henry murmured 
and turned a-s^ay. 

“Come, Rider,” be added, “let’s 
make a thorough examination of this 
prison of ours.” 

Taking up the lamp, I arose, and we 
began our scrutiny of this dungeon of 
Erebus.. But our examination, as 
systematic as it was minute, showed us 


“ ‘O death, where is thy stingf' ” I 
read. ‘“0 grave, where is 
victory f"* 

As I started the next verse, St. Cloud 
interrupted: 
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nothing but the black hopelessness of 
our plight. 

So we came back in silence and 
desp|air. 

Morgan was still sleeping. 

“I’ll put out this light,” Henry said^ 
“for we mustn’t waste any of the oil. 
And the wick in this other lamp can be 
lowered. Economy’s the word now. 
^Vhen the oil is gone—darkness then, 
blackness unending. ’ ’ 

So he 'extinguished his lamp, then 
took seat on the bench, where he in¬ 
stantly was joined by Mynine, and pro¬ 
ceeded to lower the wick in the other 
vessel. 

Of a verity, the stoutest heart that 
ever beat in human breast might well 
be appalled by this doom that im¬ 
pended. 

The deep silence of the place closed 
in upon us. No words of mine could 
convey an adequate idea of that awful 
stillness—in which the ticking of our 
watches was like the clanging of gongs. 

That scene often rises before my eyes: 
the coffins behind us; Morgan stretched 
but on the stone bench, lost in his 
troubled slumber; Henry and Mynine, 
his arm about the girl’s shoulders, over 
which her golden hair fell in masses, 
her check pressed against his; and my¬ 
self, brooding there with my face buried 
in my hands—the feeble illumination 
giving it all a weirdness that reminds 
rile most forcibly of a terrible picture 
by Dore. 

Minutes passed—hours. 

Suddenly a scream filled the place— 
a sound so horrible that it brought me 
to my feet with a cry on my lips. 

‘ ‘ Blanche! Blanche t ” 

St. Cloud was sitting up—staring 
down the room in the extremity of 
terror. 

“Look!” he cried, pointing. 

We looked, but nothing was there in 
the darkness. 

“She’s coming—her ghost!” he 
screamed. 

Wei^could do nothing. And slowly the 
ghost of Blanche came toward him but 
of the darkness. He thrust out his 
bauds and screamed for us to keep her 
away. 

“Don’t laugh like that!” he im¬ 
plored, in'- a voice that sent shivers 
through me. “Why do you come to me 
thus as I die t I said tilings that weren’t 
true! But—oh—oh!” 

His eyes went shut, and he sank back 
in Henry’s arms, merciful uncon^ious- 
ness blotting out that ghost which had 
walked out of the sepulchral blackness 
and laughed al^him. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 
THE CRY IN THE DARKNESS 
AT length Henry Quainfan resumed 
his seat. 

“I don’t know what it’s about,” he 
said, “but, if this Blanche knew—” 

*His look completed the ..thought. 
“Maybe she does know.” 

His expression was incredulous. 

“Do you believe thatf” 

“Oh, I don’t say I believe it. StiU—” 
“Still—?” he queried. 

“Who can say?” 

“She would have, to be dead, a ghost 
in truth. And how on earth could she 
get here?” 

“If it was as easy to answer as it is 
to ask,” I returned, “ultimate knowl¬ 
edge would have been man’s long ago. 
A question as germane is: how did she, 
and every other human being, get to the 
earth, and whence? Tell me that, and 
I’ll try to give you the answer to the 
other. Wo came here—and in the 
flesh.” 

“No,” he smiled: “in the Hornet.” 
“And, when man, in his prison of the 
fiesh, can do that, who can even imagine 
what powers are Ms when in the spirit?” 

“It may strike you as paradoxical. 
Rider, and I say it in all humility of 
spirit, but only scientists can imagine 
that.” 

“Heaven save us from your scientists 
when it comes to things spiritual! With 
all their protoplasms and polysyllabic 
isms, what do they know about.life save 
that it is something that lives? Whence 
came it? Spontaneous combustion—I 
mean, generation! Brought to the pri¬ 
mordial earth in the icy heart of a fiery 
meteorite, suggests Lord Kelvin. Its 
seeds were, and are, driven through the 
abysms of space by the agency of radi¬ 
ation-pressure, Arrhenius tells us. 

“I admit that the imagination is 
there, all right! And just remember 
the other wild fancies that scientists 
have given us. 

“For instance: 

“The surface of the sun is cold, that 
vast globe inhabited, according to the- 
elder 5S[erschel—while, according to 
Herschel the younger, fiery fishes go 
sporting about in the fiamii^ solar 
••ocean:* 

“Your scientists should know what is 
in their own house before telling us what 
we shall, or shall not, find in the many 
mansions of the spirit.” 

“Spiritedly put,” said Henry Quain¬ 
fan. “But it amounts to-simply this: 

*In a letter to Nasmgth, Sir Jon Bertchel 
iorote with reepeot to the famous "willow 
leat**” of the aim: 

"What can they bet Are they huge phos- 
phorized fishesT” — B. B. 


‘Most that he knows I see, and all that 
he sees I know.’ ” 

“After dl,” I said, “why talk about 
it—now?” 

“I should think this the time of all 
times. Remember Socrates and the hem¬ 
lock : shall a pagan show more fortitude 
than a follower of the Christ?” 

Whether this was said with a forti¬ 
fying purpose, or was only words of the 
moment, I dp not know; but I doubt if 
he could have uttered anything that 
could more forcibly have produced that 
very effect. 

We should see! 

All the same my heai-t shuddered and 
sank. 

There was silence for a little while. 

“You know,” I said, “things come 
crowding into my mind—visions, mem¬ 
ories, words spoken or written, some 
long forgotten. Among the wordis pen¬ 
ned, induced no doubt by what Jias just 
been said, this haunting sentence of 
Poe’s: 

“‘No thinking being lives who, at 
some luminous point of his life of 
thought, has not felt himself lost amid 
the surges of futile efforts at under¬ 
standing or believing, that any thing 
exists greater than his own soul.’ ” 

“So you -waded through Eurekat 
What did you get out of it?” 

“Not much: that and a few others. 
This, for instance: 

“ ‘We walk about, amid the destines 
of our world-existence, encompassed by 
dim and ever present Memories of a 
Destiny more vast.’ ” 

‘‘Memories,*” echoed Henry Quainfan. 
“Long ago, when I told you of my 
dream woman, I spoke of memories.” 

“I remember. But you did not re¬ 
gard them as such.” 

“No, th^ just seemed so—whisper¬ 
ing there was something in my brain 
that could never die, imprisoned there 
for a little span df years; something that 
remembered back to the gardens'of Par¬ 
adise and looked forward to a world as 
glorious as that of the dimly-remem¬ 
bered past.” 

I stared at him. 

“That from a cold-blooded scientist!” 

He smiled. 

“Not. cold-blooded. Only the intel¬ 
lect was cold—a cliff against which the 
waves of fancy beat in vain. The heart 
—how could I tell you that, Rider? of 
its sweet, foolish longings, the poignant 
ecstasy of dreams not of earth?” 

“You have told me. And after all it 
is the heart, not the brain, that is the 
spirit’s habitation.” 

“I understand, then,” he said, “why 
so many people are heartless.” 

I said nothing to that. 
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“To show,” he went on, “what utter 
moonshine these so-caUed soul memories 
are, since 1 have heard the name of Dra- 
conda—” 

“Well?” 1 queried, wondering at his 
pause and the way he was looking at me. 

“I have at times heard the name come 
echoing back from those memories, of 
mine.” 

“Good heavens!” I exblaimed. 

“Now who doubts?” he smiled. 

“Well,” said I, “if we get out of this, 
you will probably—” 

“Wouldn't 1 be up against it I” 

“I thought of that. But you needn’t 
lose any sleep on that account.” 

“No. Ta Antom, of course, merely 
carried out Draconda’s wishes, and this 
is the end—in the silence and blackness 
of a tomb.” 

“Not so,” said I, “but the beginning 
of an adventure more wonderful than 
the one whose end draws near.” 

He made no response. 

Again that awful stillness closed in 
upon the place. 

And somehow the terrible hours 
crawled past. 

“Rider,” said Henry at length, “I’m 
going to sleep.” 

“Sweet dreams,” I returned. “For 
my part, though, sleep is simply out of 
the question.” 

He looked at his chronometer. 

“Midnight,” he said. 

He smiled, though a little wanly. 

“Bedtime, Rider.” 

He lay down and in a few minutes was 
sound asleep. How I envied him! 
Mynine sat watching the sleeper, a white 
hand resting on his hair, on her face the 
most beautiful look of abandonment and 
love that I had ever seen in all my life. 
Never once did she look in my direction. 
It was a beautiful but pathetic sight— 
nay, the circumstances considered, a ter¬ 
rible yne. Ere long she pillowed his 
bead in her lap, leaning against the cof¬ 
fin behind her. Our eyes met; the girl 
blushed furiously. I sighed to myself; 
this wondrous creature’s unrequited 
love was poignantly touching. 

The light grew dimmer. I took the 
lamp which the dead Venusian had car¬ 
ried and poured its precious, contents 
into the lighted one. When the flame 
sank again—darkness then, the utter 
blackness of death. 

To my profound thankfulness, Mor¬ 
gan slept on. How I wished that 
slumber was mine! Then I could foi^t, 
or would I know even in my dreams? 
What wishes and thoughts Mynine had, 
I can only guess. There she sat, movp- 
less, lovely and lovjng, with Henry’s 
head in her lap. 


At last, yielding to dire necessity, I 
extinguished the light. 

A long time passed, how long I had 
no idea. I believe, too, that I dozed off; 
but, if so, it was only into the border¬ 
land of sleep. But this I do know: sud¬ 
denly a cry came drifting into the place, 
faint and far—piercing to my heart like 
a sword of ice. 

The movement made by the startled 
Mynine was strangely loud; from her 
lips broke a low though sliarp exclama¬ 
tion; 

“Oh!” 

It must have been that sudden move¬ 
ment of hers which awakened Henry. I 
am sure the cry did not, and I do not 
think it was her exclamation. 

He was wide awake in an instant; I 
could hear him raising himself up. 

“Riderl” he said. 

“Here I am.” 

“What’s the matter? The girl is 
trembling terribly. What is it ? ” 

“I don’t know,” was my stupid re- 
ply. 

“Hear something?” 

Before I could answer, that cry, faint 
and far, came drifting again through 
the darlmess. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 
DRACONDA 

■i^HEN The Wolf issued from the 
'tunnel, elated by the success of 
his diabolical scheme, be left his com¬ 
pany to follow at its leisure and with a 
single companion started with swiftness 
for Loom, with what he thought would 
be good tidings for the queen. 

But, thank Heaven, Ta Antom was 
mistaken! The queen was greatly dis¬ 
pleased—nay, was very angry. 

It was about one hour before twelve 
when he reached the palace of Conde- 
rogan. There was a ball in the palace 
this night; on The Wolf’s entering the 
great room, the dancing ceased directly. 
His coming was unexpected, and every¬ 
body naturally was surprised and eager 
to learn what the prince had to tell. 

Going directly to her, he thld Dra- 
conda what he had done. To his sur¬ 
prise, however, the queen, instead of 
commending his course of action, in 
anger interrupted his succinct account 
of the entombing of the men from the 
stars. 

“I gave word,” said Draconda, “that 
every honor was to be accorded these 
strange and. mighty strangermen—and 
thus have you honored them, thus have 
you followed my wishes! How could I 
have honored them more than by asking 
you to be my envoy? Who knows what 
these men are? and whence they come? 


and what message they bring? You 
thought you were doing well to entomb 
these men, but, indeed, it was not sa 
The evil you have done must be undone 
—the men brought to me, as I said.” 

And thereat Queen Draconda gave 
word that a score of men, under a cap¬ 
tain of her body-guard, go swiftly to 
the tombs, unprisou us and see that we 
reached the palace of Conderogan safe 
and sound. 

A ripple of surprise swept the room 
—and Draconda knew that her course 
would be rigorously condemned by the 
priesthood. 

The little cavalcade set out immedi¬ 
ately and reached the mouth of the tun¬ 
nel at something like seven o’clock. 

“By Heaven, Rider!” exclaimed 
Henry Quainfan. 

“Yes?” 

“They’re coming to save us! Hear 
that?” 

“Sounds like it!” 

It seemed too good to be true; I found 
myself wondering if it wasn’t a dream. 

Ah, there were the soimds of the 
horses’ hoofs on the rock floor. They 
grew distinct, loud and louder. There, 
a faint light—oh, so faint—came strug¬ 
gling in through the openings in the 
door. A few moments, and the Venus- 
ians were at the entrance. 

Followed a short silence, broken by 
a peace-call, which Henry answered. 

He struck a match and lighted the 
lamp. Mynine placed herself at his side, 
and we stood waiting. 

The door swung open. For a moment 
the Venusians hesitated, then the com¬ 
mander boldly entered, JfoUowed by sev¬ 
eral of his men, and came on toward us, 
making peace-signs. 

He was armed with a sword, the hilt 
flashing with jewels, his men with swords 
and long-handled spears. When within 
four or five yards, the captain halted, 
and he and his followers made obeisance. 
We bowed slightly in return; that is, 
Henry and myself—Mynine, a curious 
look in her eyes, standing moveless, her 
lovely and slender form drawn to its full 
and stately height. 

As the captain prepared to say some¬ 
thing in sign-language, a great voice 
thundered round the rocky walls. There 
was Morgan sitting up, his eyes fixed on 
the captain. Thus came the voice, mak¬ 
ing the Shakespearian quotation an in¬ 
terrogatory one: 

“ *Be thou a spirit of health, or gob¬ 
lin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, 
or blasts from, hell, 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitablef ’ 
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“Give answer, and quickly too, or I’ll 
hurl you across the dreary steppes of 
Tartary and bang your cocoa against 
the cedars of Lebanon!” 

I went to St. Cloud at the beginning 
of this outburst, but 1 could not make 
him be still. One wild hallucination 
came swift at the heels of another. Im¬ 
precation after imprecation was hurled 
at the Venusians, come to save us from 
one of the most horrible deaths that a 
human being can die. 

However, the captain, by making 
signs and speaking the queen’s name, 
with difficulty, what with St. Cloud’s 
gibberish, acquainted us with the pur¬ 
pose of his coming. 

“May Heaven bless Draconda!” said 
Henry Quainfan. 

Of course, St. Cloud could not ride. 
The Venusians made a stretcher for him, 
using two spears and as many saddle- 
blankets for that purpose, and all the 
while they worked at it, his gibberish 
and imprecations rained upon them. 

When it was done, he vigorously pro¬ 
tested against being placed on the 
stretcher, maintaining that the Venusi¬ 
ans were goblins damned, emissaries 
of Mephistopheles, and goodness only 
knows what else, and' that they intended 
throwing him into the Phlegethon, 
which, he declared, was not far distant. 

At last, however, we prevailed upon 
him to lie still, and then we emei^ed 
from that dreadful place. 

Fifteen minutes or so later, we were 
in the sunshine, having passed through 
the mountain. 

For a space, with indescribable feel¬ 
ings, I sat looking back into the dark 
mouth of that tunnel. Then Mynine 
and I dismounted (Henry had walked 
beside St. Cloud), and we all, except 
poor Morgan, who would hot touch a bite, 
ate breakfast—brought "from a small 
town several miles distant by two of the 
captain’s men, who, as he rode through 
on his way to the tombs, had been left 
there for that purpose. A thoughtful 
captain was he, and his name, by the 
way, was Sotom. 

We were in a canyon about a mile 
wide at this point and probably a thous-' 
and feet deep. On every hand was 
beautiful forests, like that of the earth’s 
tropics. Songs of birds and the drone of 
insects filled the air—a sharp contrast 
to that awful silence of the tomb. 
Everywhere were lovely flowers; strange 
ittsects, swift and iridescent, came and 
went; and great gorgeous butterflies, the 
like of which no man on earth ever saw, 
flitted hither and yon in the bright 
morning sunlight and the somber deeps 
of the forest. 


Near the mquth of the tunnel were ten 
or twelve ruined buildings. They were 
very large, their walls and columns ris¬ 
ing in massive and somber majesty, and 
Henry and I thought they had been used 
for some funeral pui*pose, in that far- 
gone time when those Venusians there 
in the mountain blackness lived and died. 
How many men and how many years had 
it taken to hew those great tomb cham¬ 
bers out of the living mountain rock? 
And what had destroyed that mighty 
ancient race, which had left monuments 
before which those of the ancient 
Tellurians sink almost into insignif¬ 
icance? 

Ruins, ruins—everywhere were ruins. 
Scattered about this land were the 
skeletons of mighty cities, cities in which 
thousands upon thousands of men and 
women had lived and loved, taken and 
given in marriage, cities which had, Cer¬ 
tainly, rung with cheers for soldiers re¬ 
turning in triumph, with spoils and 
captives—and, perhaps, filled with cries 
of slaughtering invaders and all the 
manifold horrors of war. 

In ^ome of the ruins, dwelt barbar¬ 
ians (were they and these others descend¬ 
ants of that mighty people of old?) and, 
in others, the lion and the pard wandered. 
unmolested of men. In that antiquity, 
what strange scenes had occurred at this 
place where we three Terrestrials now 
were? How many funeral processions 
had gone into that tunnel, how many the 
weeping men, women and children? 

Well, they all were gone now, and long 
had they been gone; and, under that sky 
Of theirs, the cosmic drama and mystery 
went on—and what was it all about? 

As soon as breakfast—an excellent one 
—was finished, we went on, Henry walk¬ 
ing beside St. Cloud, who thought him¬ 
self the Inca Atahuallpa, borne along in 
a gorgeous sedan on the shoulders of 
Peruvian nobles to the city of Caxamalca 
to see Pizarro; and, in about amhour and 
a half, we entered that town I mentioned 
—^not Caxamalca, by the way. 

There a physician (he was a priest 
also) came, and he and Henry dressed 
Morgan’s wound. The doctor would 
have given St Cloud some medicine, but 
Henry, to the medico’s chagrin, would 
not permit that, for he feared treachery. 

I expressed the opinion that the man 
would not dare give St Cloud anything 
nocuous, since Draconda had saved us 
from death; but Henry said he wouldn’t 
take any chances. 

“If he wanted to administer poison,” 
I remarked, “he could put it into our 
food or drink.” 

“True,” Henry returned; “but this 
is more tempting.” 


Presently .lEsculapius quitted the 
room. 

“Sleepy, Rider?” Henry queried. 

“Rather.” 

“Then pound your .ear. I’m going to 
follow suit” 

“How about a guard?” 

“There’s Draconda’s guard at the 
doors. I think we can risk it” 

So 1 lay down, and (I almost said to 
my surprise) soon had sunk to sleep— 
if that dream-horror in which 1 found 
myself can be called sleep. 

One dream was very strange—will 
haunt me to my dying hour. 

Suddenly a white-robed veiled woman 
appeared before me in that sylvan gloom 
in which I was wandering. I was all 
alone. Where the woman came from, I 
could not tell. She seemed to take form 
in the air, but I was not sure: she ap¬ 
peared so suddenly. Throwing her 
veiled head forward, she raised a long 
cloth-swathed finger and said in mea¬ 
sured and cavernous tones: 

“I have come to warn you, 0 man! 
And take good heed, for I shall not re¬ 
peat my words. And ask not who I am, 
but heed my warning and fly. You would 
not know if I told you. Turn back, 0 
man, and never set foot in Loom—^never 
let your eyes fall on Draconda. Flee— 
flee—flee, I say; for, if you meet this 
queen, then from that hour shall you be 
a man accursed!^’ 

Then she vanished, as suddenly as she 
had come, and I awoke shuddering, to 
see that it was night and Henry in the 
light of the single burning lamp bending 
over St. Cloud, who waa saying some¬ 
thing that I could not catch, and to hear 
the soft tread of the sentry without, 
keeping watch over Mynine’s door and 
ours. 

For some time, I could not go to sleep, 
these words echoing and reechoing 
through the gloomy corridors of my 
brain: 

“Flee~-flee—flee, I say; for, if you 
meet this queen, then from that hour 
shall you be a man accursed.” 

When I came out of that dream-horror 
again, the dawn was blushing. St. Cloud- 
was awake and happily in his right mind. 
He was in a poor way indeed, but Henry 
and I decided to proceed to Loom. The 
captain had secured a fine litter, and 
Morgan, we thought, would be comfort¬ 
able during the journey to Draconda. 
However, had we not been so near to 
Loom, so near the end of our long and 
strange journey, and so anxious to learn 
what was in store for us, we would not 
have proceeded but would have waited 
till-St Cloud had somewhat recovered. 

Shortly after the start, I told Henry 
about that dream of mine. Now, I did 
not believe in dreams, and I do not now; 
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bul Komohow 1 could not keep that con¬ 
founded thing out of. my head. 

“Funny,” said Henry: ‘.‘I, too, had a 
dream—one as strange as yours.” 

There was a short silence. Uis head 
was bowed in thought. Mjoiiue was look¬ 
ing at him curiously, a troubled look, I 
thought, in her lovely eyes. 

“Like mine—or pleasant?” I queri^. 

He did not answer for a space. 

“No—not like yo.urs. Rider: it hovers 
in my mind like a sweet memory that 
hurts.” 

I wished that he would go on, but he 
did not speak, and for a long time we 
rode in sileuce. 

We traveled down the cauyou for two 
hours or so, at the end of which time, wc 
came to the great road again, which, 
descending the western wall, rau> across 
the cauyou floor aud zigzagged its way 
up the eastern side. lu a little while, we 
had climbed this latter, which is not verj' 
high at this place, and were riding 
through a level country. Everywhere 
were farmhouses and flelds, and here and 
there little groups of Venusians waiting 
to see us pass. 

At length the road began to ascend a 
lo^v aud rugged range of hills—perhaps 
mountains would be the better word, for 
the outstanding heights rose to au alti¬ 
tude of probably three thousand feet. It 
was about three hours after midday 
when, on turning a sharp bend" in a 
rugged defile, we came suddenly in view 
of the valley of Loom, and an exclama¬ 
tion of delight burst from my lips as the 
beautiful sight met my eyes. 

We drew rein and gazed", at the pan¬ 
orama spread out before us. Just below, 
clothing the steep sides of the range and 
a little of the valley, was noble forest— 
conserv'ed by royal edict. Beyond were 
cultivated fields, diversified here and 
there with clumps of trhes. Eight miles 
or so away lay a large lake, looking, as 
Henry said, like a piece of fallen slcy. We 
could not see the southern extremity of 
this beautiful sheet of water, but, as we 
afterwards learned the lake^ is about 
forty miles long. Its width averages 
about ten miles, and its name is Uava. 
To the northeast, the lake swept in a 
beautiful and even curve, and here was 
the city of Loom, and beyond it the 
ru^ of ancient Loom. 

The sky was almost doudless, the air 
clear, there being no haziness at all, and 
so everything stood out distinct. 

floating oh the placid surface of the 
Ua\m and separated from the modem 
Loom by a little piece of water, was an 
island. It was not large, and upon it 
was a great building, the queen’s palace, 
the palace of Conderogan. 

Beyond the lake, the country rose 
gently to the ramparts of rugged moun¬ 


tains ; far in th east, faint and lovely as 
the cliffs' of Paradise, rose the outstand¬ 
ing peaks of that awful cordillera. 

Mynine pointed out that island resting 
on the untroubled breast of the Uava and 
said: 

“Draconda. Leeuam Draconda.” 

So that was Draconda’s home, the 
home of the woman who had saved our 
.•lives! I stai’ed at that island—wonder¬ 
ing what awaited us three Terrestrials 
and the fair Mynine there. 

“If certain Terrestrials could only see 
us now. Rider!” Henry Quainfan ex¬ 
claimed with boyish enthusiasm, taking 
the glasses from his eyes. “If eertain- 
of those omnipei*cipient ginks could only 
see us now!” 

“Wouldn’t they stare!” 

“No: they would proceed to tell us 
how it should have been done.” 

There ensued a short silence, which 
he broke, speaking in a changed voice; 

'“What awaits us do\vn there, Rider? 
At last we come to the end of our 
journey—^but is it the end? What is 
this Draconda like? She saved our lives 
—but what wiU she do with them in the 
end?” 

“Any more questions?” I queried. 

“A thousand; but I won’t ask any¬ 
more. And that dream woman of mine 
—somehow, I can’t keep that dream out 
of my head.” 

“The dream—or the woman?” 

“Both.” 

He smiled a little. 

“Moonshine, Rider—^moonshine.” 

He turned his eyes to the island of 
Conderogan, seemingly lost in a reverie; 
and I saw Mynine give him a troubled 
look under her long lashes. 

I wondered if she feared that her 
queen would take her lover from her. I 
felt inexpressibly sorry for this lovely 
creature and wondered what the denoue¬ 
ment of this affair would he like, know¬ 
ing that partly civilized men and women 
can net control themselves in erotic dis¬ 
aster as can their civilized brothers and 
sisters. Is this because, as civilization 
advances, love becomes more and more a 
matter of head than heart? 

Also, I could not help thinking much 
of that vague something which had made 
Henry say, on the night we met her, that 
Mynine would make a terrible enemy. 
Now, love disaster for Mynine was, judg¬ 
ing from the present aspect of things, 
which I was pretty sure would not 
change—^love disaster for this girl was 
inevitable. When it came, would she be¬ 
come an enemy to Henry Quainfan? 
Would all her wondrous love, when she 
learned that he did not love her in re¬ 
turn, metamorphose itself into a fright¬ 
ful hate? Would this happen, or would 
she take the blow, which I knew would 


be a terrible one indeed, quietly and en-. 
dure her bitterness of heart as a sensible 
girl should ? 

These questions, and many others, 
came; but, it is' needless to say, there 
came no answer. 

Just before we started on, St. Cloud 
said wearily, ^ing away at the island 
of Conderogan, on which we had told him 
was Draconda’s home: 

“I’ll be glad when we are there. Then 
I can rest.” 

Poor St. Cloud: Ere long he was there 
on the island of Conderogan. aud, in 
the palace of Conderogan, Death was 
waiting for him—waiting in a guise 
which, since time began, he had never 
worn before, in which, 1 believe, he will 
never be seen again. 

We went on; about an hour aftei’- 
wards, St. Cloud fell asleep. 

The suU was setting when we entered 
the great city of Loom. The streets were 
crowded. We were much .stnick by the 
quietude that reigned in the vast crowds 
assembled to see us pass, the men fium 
the stars, and by the great number of 
women who— to use Henry's phi-ase— 
had “pharmaceutical complexions.” 

We rode to the landing-place just op¬ 
posite the island of Conderogan, where 
we dismounted. 

T\vilight had now fallen, and the 
island, whose sides rose straight up from 
the glassy surface of the water to the 
height of fifty feet or more, and the 
great palace upon it, in spite of the light 
that shone from the latter’s windows, 
loomed up dark and ominous-looking in 
the fading light. 

A barge was waiting at tlie landing- 
place, and in a few minutes we were, on 
the island of Conderogan, which was, 1 
thought, near a thousand feet from the 
place where we had embarked. 

Broad steps, broken halfway up by a 
resting-place, conducted us to the brow 
of the island, where we passed two 
guards. We crossed a beautiful court¬ 
yard, ascended a short flight of steps and 
entered the palace, passing two more 
guards at the entrance. 

We were now met by a high func¬ 
tionary of some sort, who gave Henry 
and myself each a magnificent bow and 
Mynine a look that was hard and curious. 
Then he said something to the captain, 
whereupon, instead of proceeding 
through the large passage before us, our 
guides turned short to the left and con¬ 
ducted us through several passages to 
a set of rooms. 

These rooms looked out upon the lake 
and were sumptuously furnished. 
Arabesque ctirtains hung at the door¬ 
ways and the windows—the latter had 
glass—and the carpet was the loveliest 
I had ever set eyes on. Here were men- 
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servants and womenservants to wait 
upon us. Captain Sotom and Mr. High 
Functionary soon bowed themselves out 
-^oing, we thought, to Draconda. 

Morgan was still sleeping, though not 
quietly. Now and again he groaned or 
talked. Knowing that sleep is the best 
thing in the world for a sick person, we 
did not move him from the litter, lest he 
might be aw'akened. 

In ten or fifteen minutes, Captain 
Sotom returned with the information 
that Draconda wished to see us. 

Accordingly, leaving our sleeping 
comrade, though not without misgivings, 
in the care of Draconda’s seiwants, we 
—Henry, Myniue and myself—followed 
Solom, we two Terrestrials carrjdng our 
Winchesters. 

As we were leaving, St. Cloud cried 
out in tones of horror: 

“Blanche! Blanche! Good God—you 
here!” 

Mynine clung to Henry’s left arm and 
evidently was very much frightened, and 
I confess that my heart was hitting on 
every cylinder. 

What was this woman in whose pres¬ 
ence we soon were to stand? 

At length we were approaching an 
arched doorway, the curtains of which 
were slowly drawn aside by unseen 
hands. Just within the entrance, were 
two guards, who, us we drew near, raised 
their halberds (and vicious-looking 
weapons they were) in salute. Passing 
through, we found ourselves in a great 
hall, pretty well filled with people and 
fiooded with soft light, sparkling from 
thousands of jewels. 

Our ingress was from the left and near 
one end. At the other end of the great 
vaulted place, about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet away, was a dais, covered 
with red carpet; upon this dais, was a 
throne—and there sat Draconda! 

Up toward the throne, we proceeded. 
All eyes in the room were upon us, 
Except the queen’s. I felt inexpressibly 
uncomfortable; Henry, however, ap¬ 
peared to be untroubled by the gaze of 
the many Venuaans. 

Near Draconda was our old friend Ta 
Antom. The queen was talking with an 
old man and examining what I took to 
be a sheet of paper; but the old Venusian 
evidently was more interested in us than 
in the talk of his queen—whose indiffer¬ 
ence, I thought, surely was assumed. 

On we went, Draconda continuing her 
examination of the sheet. 

And of a sudden, when we were very 
near, something shot through me that 
was like a pang. I was suddenly aware 
of a beauty that was so beautiful that it 
hurt. 

Her head was tumed a little to one 
side, and the thought of looking into her 


eyes sent the blood wildly coursing 
through my veins. 

We stopped, Mynine falling on her 
knees before her dread queen, though I 
am sure that Henry would not have per¬ 
mitted this if he had not become obliv¬ 
ious to the verj’ existence of Mynine. 

Slowly Draconda raised her eyes, 
raised them until they looked straight 
into mine. 

Then it was that I got the full force 
of her matclUess beauty. Her beauty 
surged against me, wave upon wave, 
beauty such as I had never dreamed 
could be possessed by one of the earth, 
earthy. And yet, had I then and there 
been snatched out of her presence and 
asked to describe it, I could not have 
even told whether she was a blonde or a 
brunette. 

For an instant only did her eyes look 
into mine. Over my whole person they 
leaped, resting for a moment on the 
rifle, and I saw a look of unutterable 
amazement rush into those glorious orbs, 
which of a sudden went to Henry 
Quainfan. 

They .widened, one hand clutched at 
the arm of her chair, the other closed on 
the sheet, sending a thousand wrinkles 
through it, and I saw her breast rise 
with a quick intake of breath and a 
pallor dash the blood from her face. 

She sank back in the chair and stared 
at him. 

Utter silence reigned. 

She looked from one to the other of 
us, unutterable astoundment on every 
lovely lineament. 

Inexpressibly amazed I was at her 
awful beauty—awful is the only adjec¬ 
tive that really describes it—but soon 
this was not the only thing there was to 
be amazed at. 

For slowly she came to her feet, slowly 
she rose to her full and imperial height, 
and, with one hand on the arm of the 
chair and the other, the left, pressed 
against her cheek, she said in a voice 
that was as soft and sweet as the soft 
music of falling waters: 

“You—you are Tellurians? You are 
Americans?” 

CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 
THE MYSTERY 

LOOKED at Henry Quainfan—to see 

a slight pallor on his sunburned face. 
The silence hung heavy. I waited for 
him to break it. His lips moved as 
though he were going to speak, but no 
sound issued from them. 

It was Draconda’s English, I thought, 
that had struck him speechless, had 
brought that pallor to his cheeks; but, 
as I was soon to learn, this was not so. 


I turned my look back to the queen 
and waited a moment, thinking she might 
apeak again, but she, too, remained silent. 

Then*I spoke, my voice shaking a little, 
and this is what I said: 

“How on earth. 0 Queen, did you 
come to this place ? ” 

A beautiful light leaped into her eyes; 
she clapped her hands like a little girl 

“I was right, I was right!” she cried. 
“And yet it may not be: you are Amer¬ 
icans, ai’cn’t you?” 

“Americans,” I told her. “But, in 
Heaven’s name, how did you come from 
the earth to this world called Venus? 
We never dreamed that any one had 
made that journey before us.” 

She looked at me curiously, her brows 
contracting slightly; when she spoke, it 
was not to give answer to my question. 

“Of course, I knew that you were 
Tellurians, but I was not sure that 
Americans stood before me.” 

That voice so sweet and silvery—of 
such have poets dreamed. 

“But, 0 Draconda,” I asked again, 
“how did you come to this planet?” 

She gave me a puzzling smile. 

“Why do you think I did?” 

“Great Heaven!” I exclaimed. 

She laughed a little. 

“You think I am fooling—^but how did 
you cross that awful abj'ss between Terra 
and the Planet of Love? Never had I 
dreamed such a thing possible.” 

I stared. 

Here was a thing to puzzle and amaze: 
never had she dreamed it possible to 
make* that terrible interraundane jour¬ 
ney, and yet here she was! Why had she 
not given me ans^ver? Why did our 
wondrous and mysterious Draconda 
utter such foolishness? 

“Yes,” she said, “how came you from 
Terra to this world that earth-men call 
Venus?” 

“As you came, I fancy, 0 Draconda: 
in a—in a thing.” 

“A thing? I never saw & (king that 
could journey through the interplane¬ 
tary deeps!” 

.“Well, 0 Queen, such it was that 
brought us here. Only Heaven knows 
what made it come. Heaven and my com¬ 
rade,” indicating Henry: “he made it.” 

“So,” '.said Draconda, looking at 
Henry Quainfan I thought a little shyly. 
“And some disaster occurred, else you 
would not have' come journeying down 
the river on a raft Was it not so?” 

Henry made no response—just stood 
there like a dummy. It wm patent, too, 
that Draconda was agitated not a little. 

“Yes, 0 Queen,'” I made answer. 
“After bringing us through all those 
millions of miles of void, the thing—it 
was called the H(/met —was destroyed 
by a celestial wanderer, a huge meteorite. 
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Not a vestige of the Hornet remained. 
Then we made the raft and came down 
the river; and 1 suppose all that has oc¬ 
curred since our arrival in youf land is 
known to you.” 

Draconda nodded. 

"Couriers came daily, keeping me in¬ 
formed of everything.' And well did you 
three fight at that temple. It is a wonder 
that you were not killed, for you had 
committed one of the most horrible 
crimes it is possible to commit here. Yes, 
it is indeed a marvel that you are here 
before me, and I shall say, though per¬ 
haps I should not, that there is not yet 
an end to the matter—though,” she 
added a little quickly, ‘‘no harm will 
befall you if aught in my power can 
prevent it.” 

Her look went to Mynine. 

‘‘And this,” said she, ‘‘is the girl you 
saved from the sacrificial knife?” 

‘‘This is she,” I said. 

Here Henry stooped and raised My¬ 
nine to her feet. 

"Yes,” said Draconda, giving Mynine 
a look that I did not like, “it were not 
well that she kneel. Forgive me,” ad¬ 
dressing Henry Quainfan; "forgive me 
my forgetfulness.” 

Again she gave Mynine that icy look. 

“It seems,” she observed, her eyes 
looking straight into Henry’s, "that it 
is indeed the Planet of Love. ’ ’ 

He stood silent. Forsooth, what could 
he have said to that? 

"And your companion—is his condi¬ 
tion serious?” Draconda asked after a 
short and somewhat awk^vard pause, ad¬ 
dressing the words to me. 

"He is indeed very ill,” I made an¬ 
swer, “and sorely wounded. However, 
I do not think that he is in any imminent 
danger. The worst, I think, is over. He 
is sleeping now.” 

"I shall visit him,” she said, “this 
night if he awakes; if not, tomorrow. 
By the way, what is your name?” 

"Famermain, Eider Farnermain, 0 
Queen.” 

“Eider Famermain,” she repeated, 
with an inclination of the head. 

Her look went to Henry Quainfan. 

"And yours? Why do you stand so 
silent? You have not spoken once.” 

I thought there was a tremulous note 
in her voice as she spoke these words, 
but of that I was not sure. 

“His name is Quainfan,” I interposed, 
"Henry Quainfan. 0 Queen, he is 
dumb.” 

"Dumb!” exclaimed Draconda. 

"Alas, ’tis so. Does he not look like 
a dummy?” 

‘’It was the Surprise, amazement, 
astoundment, 0 Draconda,” he said. 

She looked at me with inquiring eyes. 


“He made me do all the talking, 0 
Queen, ” 1 explained. 

Draconda laughed musically and 
descended from the dais with a grace 
and imperial bearing that would have 
shamed the proudest woman on Terra. 

“I can imagine how astonished you 
were,” she said, advancing to Henry 
Quainfan with outstretched hands, “to 
hear English on the lips of a Cj^ei-ean. 
I am inexpressibly happy to meet you, 
Mr. Quainfan.” 

And she shook both his hands. Henry 
stammered something in reply, I don’t 
know what. I never had seen any woman 
faze him at all, and here he was flurried 
indeed 1 

“Of course, you know my name,” she 
said. “And please do not cdl me Queen. 
I like Draconda better—just Draconda.” 

“Miss Draconda?” Henry asked. “Or 
—or Mrs?” 

Observe, he was recovering. 

“Miss,” she answered, unable to re¬ 
press the coquettisli smile that crept 
about her dimpled mouth. “But do not 
call me Miss, please—just Draconda, 0 
Quainfan.” 

Then the queen advanced to me with 
outstretched hands. As her fingers 
touched mine, my senses swayed and 
reeled in wild ecstasy, leaving me faint 
and atremble. Perhaps you will re¬ 
member that I had doubted there was 
such a thing as love at first sight: and 
now I loved this Draconda, had loved her 
from that moment her eyes first looke<i 
into mine. Yes, I loved her, this woman 
so unutterably beautiful, beautiful as I 
had never dreamed a woman could be. 

She was a brunette. Her hair, upon 
which rested a glittering ampyx richly 
studded with diamonds, was of raven 
blackness, the rich tresses having a ten¬ 
dency to beautiful curls and tangles; her 
eyes top were black, her complexion olive 
—eyes in which, it seemed to me, some¬ 
thing cosmic slumbered and stirred, 
something that reminded me of the mys¬ 
tery of space and the Milky Way, of 
the twinkling of stars and the flaining 
of nebulae. 

She wore no gems save those in the 
ampyx, one of which was a great red 
diamond—though I took it to be a ruby. 
Her dreM was of a delicious cream color, 
cut low at the throat and short of sleeve. 
On her feet, which now and again peeped 
out from the silken folds, were sandals 
with fastenings of jeweled gold. Neither 
throat, arms nor hands bore omatnent 
of any kind. There was no need to be¬ 
deck that matchless body of hers, as in¬ 
stinct with health as with dazzling love¬ 
liness. 

Her figure was tall and slender and 
willowy. In her depthless eyes, and on 
and about her full lips, was a look the 


like of which I had never seen in all my 
life. It reminded one of sadness, and yet 
it was not an expression of sadness. If 
I were to say that it was one of deep 
experience, there would come, I believe, 
an idea of harshness or even cruelty per¬ 
haps; but there was neither harshness 
nor cruelty in the eyes of Draconda. It 
was, I fancy, an expression very like that 
in the orbs of Poe’s Ligeia: “I have felt 
it in the ocean—in the falling of a 
meteor.” 

But I can not describe it, I simply can 
not; nor could any other man—even one 
with all the words c£ all languages at 
his command. Nor can I at all describe 
her terrific, her superhuman loveliness. 

“But,” I know you will say, “Jack in 
love is no judge of Jill’s beauty.” 

So be it. But of this I am convinced: 
love itself could not magnify the loveli¬ 
ness of Draconda. 

Her age I put at about twenty-five 
years, that is, using terrestrial years ; 
employing Venusian years, her age 
would, of course, be forty. 

I have made it plain that Mynine was 
a wonderfully beautiful woman; but 
Draconda put her quite into the shade. 
Of course, the queen had a slight ad¬ 
vantage: though careful to protect her 
beauty from its ravages, Mynine had 
not come through the intense'sunlight 
untouched, and she was travel-stained, to 
say nothing of those horrors she had 
gone through. But, even had she been 
her very best, Mynine could not have 
fared with noteworthy gain. 

The queen and our charge made a 
sharp and lovely contrast—Mynine with 
her white skin, blue eyes, blue as the 
dome of heaven on a clear day, and her 
curling golden hair; Draconda with her 
olive complexion, hair of raven black¬ 
ness and eyes as dark and lovely and 
mysterious as the starry deeps of Wven 
—eyes in which shone the stars of im¬ 
mortality and Paradise, those orbs that 
will shed their splendor undimmed when 
the stars are cold. 

Suddenly came the memory of Henry 
Quainfan’s dream woman: she, too, had 
black eyes, raven hair and complexion 
olive, and her beauty transcended that 
of the daughters of men. 

Was there something in this picture 
of his, after all ? "Was this extraordinary 
being that woman of his dreams? The 
thought, the fear that ’twas so went to 
my brain like fire. 

But—nonsense, utter nonsense! How 
could Draconda’s picture have been 
stamped on his brain? Yes, how indeed? 
It was nonsense; it was worse than non¬ 
sense. If she were his dream woman, 
why had she been bom on Venus and 
he on Terra? But, confound it! she had 
not been bom on Venus—what was the 
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taatter with met She had been born on 
Terra—because she spoke English. And 
yet how could she be a Terrestrial when 
she had just said it never’had occurred 
to her that a journey from the earth to 
V^enus was possible! And, if she—ye 
gods, what a mixup! 

Why had she not answered my ques¬ 
tion as to how she had come to this 
planet! Why had she told that palp¬ 
able fib! On what idea had she rear^ 
that flimsy structure of absurdity! 

All these thoughts came with the 
quickness of the lightning; indeed, they 
did not come in succession but all at 
once; and the result was that my brain 
became muddled—little wonder, for¬ 
sooth !—and I could not think at alL In¬ 
deed, what light could have broken in 
had it been otherwise! 

And, through my muddled brain, and 
through my veins, coursing like a flaming 
flood, rushed a frightful jealousy. For, 
after all, it seemed certain that Draconda 
was the woman of Henry’s dreams—this 
woman whom I thus so strangely loved. 
And I hated him. Yes, I did; shame, 
shame! A few minutes before, I had 
never seen Draconda; and now I loved 
her. And my love, as suddenly as it had 
come, had engendered in my breast this 
hate for the kindest and truest friend 
any son of Adam has known. 

Why does Love, sacred Love, thus 
make sinners of men! With no little 
joy, however, 1 remember that, even as 
the insensate hatred ran like fire through 
roy veins, I cursed myself for that weak¬ 
ness which had permitted this monster to 
enter my heart; to find even momentary 
lodgment there. 

Even now, as I write this, now when 
all is over and done, I burn with the 
shame of my weakness and that sin bom 
thereof. 

“Let us now leave this room,” said 
Draconda, “for it is not meet that you 
stand, and you are travel-weary. See, 
that chair of mine is the only one in the 
room. Here everyone stan^ save my¬ 
self; here even the high priest stands, 
who, in some ways, is stronger than I. 
And see how the people are staring! 
They are amazed—and little wonder—to 
see me talking thus with the dread men 
from the stars. And doubtless you are 
amazed as they.” 

“More than they can imagine,” said 
Henry Quainfan. 

“0 Draconda,” I said, becoming bold, 
“it is a mystery for which I can find no 
key—^your statement that it had never 
occurred to you that the gap between the 
earth and this planet could be crossed by 
mortal men.” 


“Can you cut this Qordian knot; 0 
Famermain: how did you go to the 
earth!” 

“Which means this: you were bom on 
Venus.” 

“Of a surety I was—on this very 
island.” 

“0 Draconda, why do you befool us 
like this!” 

“Like what!” she queried sweetly. 

“Pardon me, 0 Queen, but one bom 
here on Venus, unless a Terrestrial had 
come, could not know English.” 

“Could not!” she exclaimed. “Ho^ 
do you know that! But, after all, it is 
no wonder that you think my words un- 
trae. Have patience, 0 Famermain, I 
pray you. All will be explained—or 
maybe you will see.” 

She looked at me whimsically. 

“He has keen eyes who sees when he 
can’t see.” 

“Which means that a lantern will not 
help a mole.” 

“My Famermain,” said the queen, 
laughing and shaking a finger at me, 
“why put a rope to the eye of the 
needle! 

“However,” she went on, “it is no 
wonder that you think I have said the 
thing which is not; but it is a fact .that 
I was bora on this jplanet, in this city, in 
this very palace of Conderogan, and 
that I never have seen or heard of a 
Terrestrial here before you. You, my 
Famermain, have made the most amaz¬ 
ing and mysterious journey ever made 
by mortal men, and doubtless you have 
glimpsed deep into the terrible and 
wondrous arcana of Creation, or ’tis like 
you would not be near to him who con¬ 
quered the icy deeps of space, for knowl¬ 
edge calls to knowledge, even as ignor¬ 
ance sings in its darkness; but you have 
not unlocked all the mysteries, 0 Far- 
uermain, rise would you know how it 
comes that'English falls from my lips; 
how I know Greek and Latin, Hebrew 
and what not Verily, you are stupid!” 

And she stamped her pretty sandaled 
foot lightly on the carpeted floor, smil¬ 
ing at me archly. 

“Of a truth, you ate stupid. But no, 
you are not. Forgive me. How could 
you know! And yet why can you not 
see! I have told you the fact: I am a 
—what do you call us Venus people! 
Cythereans, Venusians! '^at iiame do 
you use!” 

“Usually Venusians.”' 

“Well, my Famermain, I am a Venu¬ 
sian, and no Terrestrial ever set foot on 
this planet before you three. Have 
patience, O Famermain. Soon will the 
m 3 rstery be unlocked for you.” 

“Pardon me, 0 Draconda,” I said 
humbly; and yet, for the life of me, I 


could not believe that she had spoken 
the tmth, nor could I see why she should 
tell us a lie about the matter. “Pardon 
me, I pray you, 0 Draconda; but, to my 
poor intellect—” 

“Nay, mention it not,” she intermp- 
ted, smiling her quick and wondrous 
smile. “And now, if it be favored of 
you, my guests, we shall leave this room 
—but no, not yet; almost had I forgot¬ 
ten my sister.” 

“Does she too speak English!” Henry 
asked. “But, then, surely she does.” 

“No; not a word can she speak,” was 
Draconda’s amazing answer. “She does 
not even know what English is.” 

Draconda’s sister was standing on one 
side of the throne, and near her, was 
our old friend The Wolf, whose face 
was as dark as Erebus. 

The queen said something to the girl, 
who descended from the dais and came 
slowly toward us, like a timid deer. She 
had dark brown hair and eyes of blue, 
and was exceedingly beautiful Her age 
I put at about eighteen. 

“My sister,” said the queen, taking 
the girl’s hand, “my only sister— 
Nytes.” 

Draconda made the introduction as 
well as the language difficulty allowed, 
and very well did she make it vmder 
that difficulty. The fair Nytes said she 
would render a million thanks to the 
gods for this occasion of infinite felicity 
(though Draconda did not translate lit¬ 
erally) and made a remarkable and 
beautiful genuflection; and Heniy and 
myself, wishing to render back as much 
as we bad received from the fair Venu¬ 
sian, kowtowed a magnificent salaam, 
which, I noted, caused the comers of 
Draconda’s mouth to twitch with sup¬ 
pressed amusement. 

No doubt we did it awkwardly, for, 
if one wishes to salaam well, he must 
salaam often. 

“Is.that the manner wheremth you 
now go through an introduction on the 
earth!” she asked. “Then of a surety, 
have many and mighty changes occurred 
in recent years—some of them, I fear, 
not for the better.” 

“Nothing is constant, but change, 0 
Draconda,” I made grave answer, “as 
no doubt you have hear4 before.” 

She laughed a little. When she spoke, 
it was in a changed voice. 

“TherCj” she said, “is he who im¬ 
prisoned you in that mountain tomb 
and, as it were, wounded your compan¬ 
ion so sorely.” 

And I saw a troubled expression in 
her eyes as they rested, in a manner 
somewhat vacuous, on the handsome face 
of Ta Antom, who, like evei 7 other Ve- 
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nttsian in the great hall, was the very 
picture of amazement. 

Also, I had seen him give Henry 
Quainfan, and so had the queen, several 
looks in which shone unbridled malig¬ 
nancy. 

‘ ‘ I had seen him, ’ ’ I told her. ‘ ‘ I had 
seen and recognized Ta Antom. One 
does not easily forget old friends.” 

“Especially,” Henry added, “friends 
so deeply interested in one’s spiritual 
welfare, with so ardent a desire to raise 
one’s soul above the sordid things of the 
earth.” 

Draconda smiled a little at this inim¬ 
itable wit of ours, but she made no an¬ 
swer. 

That troubled look had not left her 
eyes, which returned to the lowering 
face of The Wolf. 

“And we have forgotten to thank you, 
0 Draconda,” I said, “for rescuing us 
from that tomb chamber. To you we 
owe it that we are not lying there in 
that mountain blackness. To you we 
owe our lives; and, if ever the time 
comes when we can repay the debt we 
owe you—” 

“Yon owe me no debt,” she interrup¬ 
ted me in a voice somewhat absent. 
“But perchance that time you have in 
mind will come ^sooner than—what am 
I saying! Do not, I pray you, talk of 
thanks to me, who am made inexpres¬ 
sibly happy by your coming. ’Tis I 
that thank God in heaven that you were 
saved!” 

And she sent a shy glance in Henry’s 
direction, a glance that made me wince 
and the blood hiss in my cars as a ser¬ 
pent hisses, that made The Wolf’s dark 


face grow darker still and the lovely 
Mynine’s visible hand clench so that the 
pretty knuckles became livid spots. 

“So talk not of thanks to me, 0 Far- 
nermain,” the queen went on. “And 
now let us leave this room, so that we 
can have where to sit, to talk without 
having all these staring eyes upon us; 
and truly you have much to tell me.” 

“Not so much, I fancy, 0 Draconda, 
as you have to tell us. And why—oh, 
why—will you not unlock the mystery 
now!” 

“Soon, my Famermain,” she an¬ 
swered in a musing, troubled manner. 
“Soon will the mystery, which troubles 
you so sorely, be made clear. And now 
let us leave this room—but no; first I 
must speak to the people. They too 
will want an explanation, but I shall 
not make it clear to them now. The 
time is not meet. Perchance I shall be 
able—” 

There was a momentary pause. 

“See that pursy man,” she went on 
with a marked alteration of voice and 
manner, “near him of the noble coun¬ 
tenance and the white beard: that man 
is the high priest, and, of a verity, he is 
a son of Satan.” 

I liked the appearance of the old man, 
who, as Draconda had said, was noble of 
countenance; but certainly I did not 
like the looks of that sleek-faced, snake¬ 
eyed high priest, whose name, we soon 
learned, was Sallysherib. 

Our mysterious Draconda now ad¬ 
dressed the people, speaking earnestly 
for two or three minutes. Then ensued 
a hot dialogue with Sallysherib, one of 
the most evil-looking men 1 ever have 


laid eyes on. AH the Venusians listened 
greedily, as if in fear they might lose 
a syllable. Soon it became patent that 
the priest was getting the worst of it. 
The queen remained calm; but Sally¬ 
sherib’s face became suffused with chol¬ 
eric blood, and he choked and spluttered 
in his wi*ath and finally stood speechless. 

And the end of the matter was that 
this sacerdotal son of Satan “begged” 
the queen’s permission to leave the room, 
which readily was given, and then, with 
a vicious little bow, ho turned and 
marched away, honoring Henry and my¬ 
self with a look truly malignant as be 
was vanishing between the curtains, 
held aside for his spectacular exit. 

Henry and I looked at each other sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“Confound it,” said I to myself, 
“that old cock had gone to sharpen his 
spurs, and, if our beautiful feathers 
don’t fly, I miss my guess.” 

There was silence for a little .space, 
during which Draconda stood plunged 
in thought. 

“Let us go now,” she said. 

She addressed something to The Wolf, 
who, it was clear, was in no serene state 
of mind—^the man giving an answer 
short and sullen. 

Then this mysterious queen took 
Henry’s left hand and my right, and, 
as unseen trumpets sounded, she led us 
from the great hall, followed by Prin¬ 
cess Nytes, Mynine and that noble-look¬ 
ing old man. 

Such was our meeting with Draconda. 

And there was soon to occur, in an¬ 
other room in this palace, a meeting even 
more strange. 


T'his Remarkable Story Will Be Continued in the Next Issue of WEIRD 7“ALES. 
Don't Miss the Next Installment, It is Filled with Strange and Exciting Events. 


The Passing of Tyre and Sidon 


\ LTHOUOH the names of Tyre and Sidon, because of their 
recurrence in the Bible and in literature that has bor¬ 
rowed its imagery from scripture, are more familiar to the 
civilized world than those of some cities of a million in¬ 
habitants, the actual places are seldom seen by strangers. 

These cities—or city-sites, for today Tyre is only ^jneon- 
siderable town of about 6,000 inhabitants, although it was 
once the prize for which kings and conquerors contended— 
suggest thoughts of the passing of the pomp and power of 
the past—“Sio transit gloria mundi.” Pharaohs of Egypt, 
kings of Assyria and Babylon and Persia and Greece , and 
Rome, as well as the Crusaders and the Moslems, all fought 
furious battles and maintained incredible sieges for the cap¬ 
ture of Tyre. Although inorusted wiUi historical associa¬ 


tions and literary traditions, this once-powerful Tyre, which 
supplanted Carthage and established colonies in Europe and 
was mistress of the Mediterranean, is now a ruin with few 
traces of its ancient grandeur, all having been submerged 
by sand and sea. 

Sidon is unlike all the other cities of the world. Even the 
East of which it is a part has no other surviving city to com¬ 
pare with it. Perhaps the streets are not as old as they 
seem; for the city was cruelly decimated again and again 
during the period of the Crusades—not to speak of its earlier 
vicissitudes and glories—yet the vaulted highways, low and 
narrow, impress a visitor as having the flavor of immemorial 
antiquity. The arched bazaars of Constantinople and Dam¬ 
ascus and the few vaulted streets of old Jerusalem, are not 
to be compared with the covered thoroughfares of Sidon. 



CREATURES of the NIGHT 

By A. P. McMAHON 


H arrison himself would not tell 
you this story. Right, after it 
occurred he could think and talk 
of nothing else. His friends found it so 
incredible that he was suspected of 
mental unbalance, and only after he re¬ 
solved to avoid discussing it was he set 
at liberty. But the friends of his youth 
have all passed beyond now, and to me, 
as his trusted confidant, be one night told 
the story in detail. 

Harrison has for years held a famous 
chair in one of the foremost Eastern 
universities, and 1 shall repeat his story 
as accurately as I can remember it, try¬ 
ing to let him tell it in his own way and 
leaving out the quotation marks. Need¬ 
less to say, he will probably deny that 
this story has anything to do with him, 
even if you ask him. 

Imagine us, then, comfortably seated 
in the professor’s dimly-lighted study, 
before us an open box of cigars, with a 
bottle from the scholar’s carefully 
hoarded stock of pre-Volstead nectar. 
The varicolored bindings of the thou¬ 
sands of books which line the study walls 
are reflected softly in the dark recesses 
of the room. Professor Harrison is tell¬ 
ing me in bis even, cultured voice the 
story of the Terrors by Night: 

Hair-raising adventures right here in 
New Harbor? You might not think it 
possible, perhaps. But I know. There 
are times when the dark and malicious 
forces that hide behind the veil of Na¬ 
ture come forth, free to assault and lay 
waste the minds of those whom they 
chance to meet. There are many per¬ 
sons who could tell you stories as strange 
as that which I am telling you, but they 
are afraid to. 

And those who have not had any such 
adventures are even more afraid—afraid 
that they may some night themselves 
meet such weird beings. Just as we put 
murderers and dangerous criminals in 
jail, or even execute them, so we thrust 
those who have seen the terrors by night 
into asj'lums and other institutions. By 
keeping out of sight those who, have 
actually seen the Terrors, we hope to 
deny their existence and forget them. 

I love the night. When you cherish 
the darimess and prefer it to the coarser 
glare of day, you are able to penetrate 
deeper into what really is. Landscapes 
and buildings, which by day are ugly, and 


stupid, at night become beautiful and in¬ 
teresting. 

Have you never noticed that the same 
thing happens with people? Paces and 
forms t^t would never win a second 
glance on the street at noon, become 
mystical and immensely important as 
they vaguely move through the nocturnal 
shadows. The poetic and imaginative 
creations that spring from the brains of 
writers turn into realities and take 
visible form before our eyes. 

It was a calm night early in June, 
many years ago, when I suddenly awoke 
after a few hours sleep. Prom my child¬ 
hood days I have been able to sleep 
soundly only after dawn, not before it. 
During the hours when the sun deserts 
this hemisphere my thoughts race along 
eagerly as they never do in broad day¬ 
light 

I was as fully alive and awake as it 
is possible for a poor human being of 
ordinary flesh and bones to be. The air 
was miraculously still, and the trees out¬ 
side the dormitory windows were as 
motionless and rigid as if they were en¬ 
closed in a dome of glass or had been 
frozen stiff. 

That very day I had successfully 
passed my examinations for honors. To 
be sure, I was never a student to whom 
learning comes easily. It was always a 
hard straggle for me to master a deep 
book, but I was resolved to be a .scholar, 
and I had by dint of intense and pro¬ 
longed study come out at the head of 
my college class. I need not tell you, 
who have studied under my direction, 
what degrees and honors have come to me 
mce I concentrated in a field of science 
in which I am called by many of my 
colleagues the most learned of living 
men. 

That night, I repeat, I had come home 
from a little party of friends who had 
assembled to congratulate me on attain¬ 
ing the head of the class. It had been 
a very quiet party, after alL We had 
had a few hottics of wine and a very sub¬ 
stantial dinner. We were limit^ in 
funds and not able to carry dissipation 
very far. I had reached my dormitory 
at about eleven o’clock, and soon after 
I had dropped off to sleep. 

'Then I suddenly awoke, as I just 
stated, and at once noted an extraordi¬ 
nary sensation of clearness and calm in 
the atmosphere. There was a feeling of 


suspense, of expectation, something like 
holding your breath and wondering how 
long your lungs and heart can stand it. 
I glanced at the clock, whose face stood 
out visible in the moonlight, and noted 
that it was five after one. 

I felt an insuperable desire to go out, 
to run and race my shadow in the moon¬ 
light. Somebody seemed to be calling 
me, and I felt that my presence was 
urgently required somewhere. The com¬ 
pulsion to arrive at the class-roonv that 
I feel whenever the hours for my lecture 
arrives was never more irresistible. I 
“knew that I was tired and ought to get a 
good rest in preparation for the trials of 
Commencement Day. But I could not 
wthstand that summons. PoUow it I 
must. Out there in the silent, silvery 
moonlight I was wanted- I could not 
linger nor hesitate longer. 

Not a leaf was stirring when 1 finally 
dressed and went out. There was nobody 
visible anywhere about the college camp¬ 
us. As soon as I began to walk I fdt 
imperceptibly guided. I knew where I 
must go. It was not in this vicinity, but 
a mile or more beyond the town, to a 
half-developed park where young folks 
sometimes wandered to spoon on warm 
summer evenings, but which would be 
quite deserted at this hour. 

The wide-sweeping elms that adorn 
this part of the country seemed to open 
an avenue straight to the place where I 
should go. I hardly noticed the streets 
and the country roads along which I 
passed in haste. But these giant plants 
that have weathered the years and seen 
thousands of human beings scurry by 
only to disappear, while they still sur¬ 
vive, were aware of me. They watched 
me in awe and amazement as they drew 
back their mighty arms and made way 
for me. 

Even so I was bathed and drenched in 
a shower of peace and happiness. The 
obscurity of the cloudless night was soft 
and delicate. The moon looked down 
upon me with interest and marked each 
step of mine. My shadow swung its arms 
wildly, dangled its legs, doubling and 
twisting its head as it fell on a smooth 
stone wall or fluttered along in the wa^n 
ruts. 

At last I reachwl the park. 

For a moment I stood undecided. In 
the distance I heard a sound. It was like 
the muffled, pleading groan of somebody 
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moanmg in his sleep, filled with a strange 
unknown distress whose nature we can 
only surmise. It must be there, I thought. 

All this time I was not afraid. I was 
protected and enveloped in an armor of 
confidence. No doubt something illn- 
minating and potent would be revealed 
to me that night, though how or - by 
whom, I knew not. I hurried on. The 
spot whither I turned my steps was in a 
gully where the sand and clay had been' 
washed out by a flood some years before, 
and the rough undbrbrush and bushes 
had never been able to hide the yellow 
and red undersoil that gleamed through 
the thick surrounding sod like a bleeding 
wound. 

Tales had been told of curious events 
noted by late passers-by in this remote 
and solitary spot. The headless body of 
an unclothed infant had been found here 
one morning. It was said that unsus¬ 
pecting lovers loitering here had several 
times seen a headless, childlike form 
feebly stretching out its arms to them in 
the moonlight, a sight from which they 
had fled away in terror. But after the 
flood, which had torn out the scarred 
hillside, a tiny skull had been discovered 
and decently buried, after which nothing 
unusual had been observed, probably be¬ 
cause the spot was avoided. 

While I had been somewhat interested 
in the supernatural, the subject was of 
only sOght importance in my studies, and 
I had reserved it for leisurely reading at 
some vacation period. I neither believed, 
nor disbelieved, at that time. And I was 
not afraid. 

It was rather darker than elsewhere 
at the entrance to the glen. My foot 
slipped several times as I cautiously de¬ 
scended its sloping sides. When I 
reached the bottom, I was disconcerted 
to note that even the grassy plains of 
the park had become gloomy. Although 
I had seen not a single cloud in the sky 
to threaten the moon’s ' dominion of the 
heavens, something had happened—a 
great purple-black curtain had been 
drawn up across the skies and extin¬ 
guished the moon and its light. 

In the midst of this gully there was 
the battered trunk of an elm that stood 
almost overturned, with knotted and 
twisted roots, some interlaced and twined 
like the snakes in the head of Medusa, 
some pathetically projecting like the 
stumps of a maimed and crippled human 
form. 

As I slipped and staggered among the 
roots and stumps, I was suddenly stop¬ 
ped. My foot was caught—^jammed in 
between the roots, I supposed, and I at¬ 
tempted to pull it away. But I could 
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not disentangle myself, so I stooped 
down to get a nearer view. 

A huge hand, sickly white, with 
knotted blue-black veins standing out on 
it, was gripped about my ankle 1 

I looked closer and saw a long arm,^ 
angular and rigid like the arm of a 
tarantula, lying along the ground, lead¬ 
ing to the Moulder of a thick-set form, 
whose features I could not clearly per¬ 
ceive. ■ But it was a man that held me 
in this strange fashion, a man who was 
not himself near the ground, but was 
sitting, bent and crouched, on top of 
the weather-beaten stump of which I 
have already spoken. His arm must have 
been at least twice his own height, as it 
then stretched out and snatched me like a 
fly. 

And then the arm began to draw me 
in toward him, and the arm gradually 
disappeared into his shoulder, as the 
tongue of an ant-eater is sucked back 
into its mouth. I attempted to break 
the hold of this long bony arm that held 
me prisoner. My efforts were in vain. 
Kicking, beating and struggling, I was 
dragged relentlessly over the uneven 
ground to the very base of the stump. 

There I lay for a moment, exhausted, 
too surprised and shaken to know what I 
ought to do next. I was cut and tom by 
the stones and sharp branches over which 
I had been irresistibly pulled, and I felt 
the blood beginning to trickle down my 
cheeks, but I did not cry out or call 
for help. I knew that would be useless. 

Nothing happened for a second or two. 
The huge, repuBive hand held me in its 
dose grip and made no further move. I 
wondered if some fierce bird of prey 
would sweep down through the trees 
from the opaque sky and be^n to rip 
out my vitals or pick my skull. Some¬ 
thing unimaginable was, I felt, about to 
happen. 

Nothing occurred for a second or two. 
But presently a shape appeared—a large 
undistinguishable shape at first, creep¬ 
ing, slipping and sliding painfully along 
the groimd through the underbrush. 
There was a noise of crackling and 
breaking as it came along, demolishing 
the upstanding twigs and brush in its 
way. 

It progressed like a sloth, its head 
dose to the ground, parting as best it 
could, clumsily and awlr^’ardly, the un¬ 
dergrowth in front of it The thing was 
large and round, and when it drew near 
enough I saw that its nails were long 
and sharp, like those of a bear, and, al¬ 
though its hands were calloused and 
gnarled, they looked, human. 

Over its face hung a thick curtain of 
tangled, meshed hair, and its whole.body 


was a mass of hair matted with leaves 
and mud. As it came near, the repug¬ 
nant being lifted its head, shaking back 
the hairy mane. It had a small, drcular 
mouth and it puckered up its thick, 
bright red lips ^ it lifted its face toward 
me, sniffing suspiciously with a nose so 
flat against its face from pushing along 
the ground that there was scarcely a 
sign of nostrils. I gazed, fascinated, and 
looked for its eyes. It had a slight trace 
of a forehead, but eyes there were none. 

I had been so terrified by this strange 
monster that I did not at first observe 
that stiU another being had approached 
me. It was coming from behind the tree 
stump. But I had seen enough to know 
that the unbelievable thing that crawled 
along the earth on its belly was, or had 
been, human. 

The third being then came nearer. It 
was tall and slender, moving with a 
gentle grace, like a tall flower swaying in 
the wind. "While the other two were of 
an odd hue, like the bark of a storm- 
stained tree, this was a pronounced 
green. 

The point that interested me most 
about this creature was its face. It was 
calm and dignified. I could see it clearly 
and definitely, although everj-thing else 
was veiled in mist and damp, penetrating 
gloom. Her eyes were downcast and a 
snule lingered on her lips, so faintly 
pink, although her cheeks were pale and 
transparent as if thej* were moulded of 
wax. This is a real human being, I 
thought. 

She seemed to be unaware of me. She 
came nearer with a delicate step, the soft 
green draperies fluttering about her like 
mossy streamers hanging from the 
branches of some southern forest. But 
she did not seem to see us. Never once 
did she lift her eyes, nor did that sweet 
smile vary. 

Nevertheless, she made her way direc^ 
ly to me, and then placed one long 
slender hand lightly on my arm, without 
once looking up. With the other hand 
she made a gesture as if to arrange her 
flowing hair or smooth her pale, waxy 
cheeks. 

Then I saw her face be^n to revolve, 
like a door on its hinges! Her delicate, 
beautiful hands opened her waxy face as 
one might the door of a dock. Within 
was a grinning skull, with dark, clotted 
fragments of ligaments and blood vessels 
stretched across it 

Consciousness left me th^. For days 
I seemed to lie buried beneath the 
waves, miles and miles below the water, 
and from time to time I was gently 
{Continzied on page 82> 


The Clank of Chains; a Whisper in the Dark; 
a Woman*s Scream of Terror; and Then—Read 

The House in the Forest 

A Strange Tale 

By HAROLD WARD 


<» A WOMAN’S scream, shrill and 
filled with agony! A low gut- 
^ tural muttering. The crowd 
rushed in from all sides. When tliey 
arrived they found her lying dead, her 
throat tom and bleeding, her face dis¬ 
figured, her clothing ripped almost from 
her body. 

"And not a sign of a footprint but her 
own. Not a single trace of the murderer 
anywhere. She was killed—murdered 
in cold blood! Choked to death 1 How? 
We want you to run down her slayer 
and bring the wretch to justice. The 
business men of Como are ready to pay 
any amount—even into the thousands— 
only put the guilt where it belongs. Will 
you take the case?" 

Thus, tersely and to the point, did 
Uohn Brayton, the mayor of Como, sum¬ 
marize the peculiar and horrible crime 
that had caused a wave of rage to sweep 
over the entire vicinity. 

I hesitated. My time was filled to the 
limit. My men were all out on big cases 
—cases from which I did not dare to 
take them. Yet here was an opportun¬ 
ity to accommodate an old friend. I have 
long since given up active work, devot¬ 
ing my time to the business end of my 
agency. But here seemed an opportun¬ 
ity to pick up a little easy money and, 
at the same time, demonstrate to the 
youngsters of my force that the "old 
man” had not yet lost the cunning which 
had made me—if I may say it without 
egotism—one of America’s greatest man 
hunters. 

Briefly stated, the case was a peculiar 
one, yet one I believed, from what Bray¬ 
ton had told me, I could solve. The 
buriness men of the little town Of Como 
had closed up thor stores the day previ¬ 
ous and gone to the woods in a body for 
a community picnic. Miss Claire, one 
of the picnickers—a girl of unusual 
beauty, and extremely popular with all 
who knew her—had Jiuarreled with her 
sweetheart during the afternoon, follow¬ 
ing which she had wandered off into the 
woods a quarter of a mile from the 
others, probablyi to enjqy a woman’s 
privilege-—a gc^ cry. 


They had heard her cries for help. 
Rushi^ to the spot, they found things 
as Brayton had described. The mur¬ 
dered girl’s fiance, James Finch, had a 
clean cut alibi; he had been with the 
others when the screams were heard and 
was among the first to reach the slain 
girl’s side. 

Naturally, so popular a girl had had 
other suitors, but according to Brayton 
all were accounted for at the time of the 
murder. It looked more like the work 
of some tramp or wandering degenerate 
—only there was still to be accounted 
for the lack of footprints. 

The Como police force, consisting of a 
sin^e constable, had been able to do 
nothing. Nor had the sheriff’s office 
done any better. The county officers 
joined with the business men in asking 
that my services be secured. 

Before Brayton fini^ed his narrative, 
I had decided to accept the commission. 
I told him of my decision much to his 
reUef, and we were about to enter his 
car to start for the litle village when 
the telephone on my desk rang violently. 
It was a long distance call for Brayton. 
He answered, then suddenly grew white 
faced. 

"Great God!” he exclaimed. 

He turned to me, his hand over the 
transmitter. "There’s been another mys¬ 
terious murder!” he whispered huskily. 
“In the same woods. Another woman, 
the wife of a farmer. The body was 
tom and mangled as in the case of Miss 
ClairA And not a single clew. What 
shall I tdl them? The body has been 
undisturbed, waiting for news from 
me.” 

“Tell them to leave things alone and 
keep away from the spot!” I exclaimed, 
leaping for my hat. “Order them not 
to tramp over the ground or disturb any 
clews! For we’re going to get there as 
fast as that big touring car of yours can 
carry us.” 

Shouting his directions into the phone, 
Brayton rush^ out with me, and an 
instant later we were burning up the 
smooth asphalt road towards Como. 


reached the village in the dusk 
’ ’ of the late afternoon to find the 
little place agog with excitement over 
the second murder within two days. In 
company with the constable and a half 
dozen of the leading citizens, we set out 
for the scene of the tragedy, arriving 
just as the sun was sinking over the 
western horizon. 

A little group surrounding the body 
gave way at our approach—all except 
the victim’s husband, a stolid-faced 
yokel with a tiny, unkempt youngster 
hanging onto his hand, who sat a short 
distance away from the body, his head 
bowed in grief, bis eyes filled with un¬ 
shed tears. 

The dead woman lay under a huge 
tree with low, overhanging branches, 
located deep in the forest. My orders 
by telephone had been scrupulously car¬ 
ried out, for, with the exception of the 
footprints made by the husband when, 
alarmed at his wife’s prolonged absence, 
he had set out to find her, there was not 
a single mark on the soft, spongy ground 
except those made by the woman herselt 

Like that of the earlier victim, the 
body was badly mangled. The neck had 
been broken, the head being twisted 
grotesquely out of angle with the truidn 
The upper clothing was. torn almost from 
the body, while the flesh was bruised and 
battered as by a giant fist. 

Such an investigation as I could make 
by the light of my flash light and lan¬ 
terns hastily procured from nearby 
farmhouses failed to disclose even the 
vestige of a clew to work on. 

Nor did the story told by the husband 
assist me any. One of the cows had 
broken out of the pasture a quarter of 
a mile away while he had been at work 
in the fields, he said, dumbly. He being 
busy, his wife had volunteered to go in 
search of the straying animal. After an 
absence of nearly an hour, seeing the 
cow returning leisurely to the stable 
and his wife not yet having returned, 
he had tied his team and gone to look 
for her, thinking that perhaps some ac¬ 
cident had befallen her. He had found 
her just as we had seen her. 
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Uulike the case of Miss Claire, how¬ 
ever, he had heard no cries, nor had he 
seen any strangers in the vicinity either 
that day, or the day before. His wife 
had been dead a considerable time when 
he discovered her, and she had been 
killed too far away from the house for 
him to have heard the noise of the strug¬ 
gle from the field in which he was at 
work. 

Clearly, the husband- did not possess 
sufficient imagination to commit a clew¬ 
less murder. Hence I did not advise 
holding him, but turned my attention to 
searching in other directions. 

My efforts were fniitless. At every 
angle I ran against a blank wall. 
There was nothing from which to make 
a start. 

Turning the body over to the coroner 
and the sheriff,^ who arrived shortly 
after us. Mayor Brayton and I re¬ 
turned to Como. The darkness of the 
dense forest had put a stop to any more 
investigations for the night. 

'^HE following morning I took up my 
work in earnest. Visiting the local 
undertalung establishment, I attended 
the inquest over .the body of the first 
victim of the murderer, then announced 
to Brayton and several others my inten¬ 
tion of going back into the forest to 
look the ground over in daylight imme¬ 
diately after lunch. 

But the night had brought upon the 
citizens a sort of terror of the unknown. 
The constable, with downcast eyes and 
crimsoned cheeks, apologized for not 
being able tf> accompany me, asserting 
that his wife had passed a bad night and 
could not be left alone. The sheriff was 
bi^t little braver, having found, he said, 
that sudden business called him into an¬ 
other part of the country. Brayton 
alone offered to go with me. His offer 
was made, however, with such reluctance 
that I gravely informed him that I 
would go alone, adding that I could 
think better when by myself—greatly, I 
believe, to his relief. 

I allowed him, howevei-, to take me 
to the edge of the woods in his machine, 
where he dropped me after giving me 
precise directions how to find the spot 
where Miss Claire had met her death. 

Striking out at a brisk walk, I reached 
the place within half an hour and made 
a thorough examination, failing, how¬ 
ever, to find anything that would add 
to my store of knowledge. But this I 
felt, was due to the fact that the ground 
had been so thoroughly tramped over the 
day of the murder that even had there 
been anything out of the ordinary it 


would have been eliminated by the over- 
zealous country officials. 

Yet there wa^ something that gave 
me cause for speculation. I climbed into 
the lower branches of the tree under • 
which the body had been found. On one 
of them w'ere several peculiar marks as 
if someone wearing hobnailed shoes had 
been bidden among the leaves. I had 
no way of ascertaining whether the am¬ 
ateur sleuths had searched the branches 
or not, but inasmuch as Brayton had 
said nothing about it, nor had it been 
mentioned at the inquest, I was safe in 
presuming that I was the first .to make 
the discovery. It was a step in the right 
direction at any rate, I felt. 

With this as a starting point, I sat 
down under a great oak a short distance 
away and tried to reason the thing out 
from every angle. 

TTOW long I sat absorbed in my own 
thoughts I do not know. Possibly 
hours. At any rate, I was suddenly 
aroused from my reverie by the fact that 
darkness had commenced to settle down. 

I looked at my watch. It was past six 
o’clock. In the blackness of the forest 
it grew dark early and, to make matters 
worse, a storm was impending. Already 
the skies were overcast and checked here 
and there by nasty forked streaks of 
lightning. 

I leaped to my feet and started out to 
retrace my steps. I had gone possibly 
half a mile when night settled down in 
earnest and, a few minutes later, the 
storm burst in all its fury. The rain 
fell in sheets accompanied by a wind 
that bent even the raonarchs of the for¬ 
est. Heavy branches fell about me. My 
haste to get out of the accursed place 
may have had something to do \vith 
the matter, but, at any rate, I suddenly 
awoke to the realization that I was hope¬ 
lessly lost. 

I quickened my steps and hurried on. 
But the further I progressed the more 
certain I was that I was getting deeper 
into the forest. Finally, in desperation, 

I turned and struck out in a new direc¬ 
tion. 

I had probably been walking two 
hours when, suddenly, a little clearing 
appeared before me in the midst of 
which was set, as best I could observe 
by the lightning flashes, a tumbledown 
house. In one of the windows a light 
gleamed through the rain and storm. 
Never in all my eventful career have I 
welcomed anything as joyfully as I did 
that spot of light. With my heart beat¬ 
ing happily I hurried on toward its 
source. 

. The place appeared, as best I could 
make out, to be of two stories and a lean- 


to, -with a flat roof and high, crumbling 
chimneys. Many of the windows were 
covered by weatherbeaten boards. On 
others the shutters hung from broken 
hinges. The yard was filled with weeds 
and clumps of high, coarse grass, with 
here and there a mournful evergreen 
tree to add to the general dismal aspect 
of the place. 

I approached the door by means of an 
ancient brick walk, nearly getting a bad 
fall as a result of a loose board in the 
porch floor, before I gained it. 1 
pounded lustily several times before 1 
could elicit a response. 

Finally the stumping of feet reached 
my ear. The. key turned and the door 
swung slowly back with many a pro¬ 
testing squeak of its rusty hinges the 
space of a few inches, and a tall, un¬ 
kempt man with long gray beard and 
liair, holding aloft an ancient lamp 
which, smoked and spluttered in the 
draught, gazed out at me with a sour 
expression. 

“What d’ye want?’’ he demanded 
ungraciously. 

I explained my predicament as best I 
could and asked for supper and a night’s 
lodging. When I had finished he looked 
me over with evident disapproval. 

“I’m not running a hotel,” he 
growled. “The road’s only half a mile 
away.” 

He was about to close the door in my 
face when I managed to stick my foot 
in the crack and hold it open for the 
minute. 

“But, my dear sir,” I exclaimed in as 
wheedling a tone as I could assume, “I 
have been out in this entire storm. I 
am wet, chilled to the hone and hungry. 
Surely you can find some place to put 
me up. Any^vhere will do.” 

He was about to refuse again when a 
woman’s voice, thin and trembling, 
piped up: 

“Let the poor stranger in. Hank. I 
can get him a snack to eat and he can 
sleep in the spare room.” 

Still grumbling, he opened the door 
a trifle wider and 1 slid in. Banging 
the door behind me and locldng it with 
painstaking care, he led me down a mil¬ 
dewed hall to an antiquated kitchen lo¬ 
cated in the lean-to. He put the lamp 
down on the table while I underwent 
the squinting inspection of an old wo¬ 
man, half-blind, wrinkled and bent, evi¬ 
dently his wife. 

Despite her seeming infirmities, she 
soon placed a cold lunch out on the table, 
chattering and clucking to herself as she 
did so, while her husband, saying noth¬ 
ing, eyed me with ill concealed malevo- 
l^ce as I disposed of my meagre supper. 
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Cold as it was, and poorly cooked,' I have, 
never had a meal that tasted better, so 
tired and exhausted was I. 

No sooner had I completed my repast 
than the old fellow again picked up the 
lamp and, with a nod toward me, de- 
claied that it was bed time and that he 
was tired. And, truth to tell, I was 
ready for bed myself. 

The room into which he led me was 
stuffy and filled with mildew. I a^ 
tempted to raise a window, only to find 
that it was tightly boarded on the out¬ 
side. Evidently the place,had been un¬ 
occupied for a long time. On the tum¬ 
bledown bed was a soiled comforter and 
an even more dirty pillow without a 
covering. The only other furniture the 
room boasted Avas a chair with one leg 
missing. Before V could complete my 
inventory, lie stumped out with the 
jamp. leanng me to undress and crawl 
info bed as best I could in total dark- 
nesi. 

The room oppressed, me. Not only 
was it the .stuffiness, the tomblikeness, 
bht the general air of antiquity and mys¬ 
tery that surrounded the old house aud 
its occupants. Outside. I could hear the 
rain beating against the sides and roof 
of the house. The venerable old pile 
seemed filled with rats; their squealing 
and scurrying across the floor annoyed 
me for what seemed hours. The boards 
of the floor squeaked and groaned, while 
the Mind caused the trees just outside 
my window to moan and sigh as it hurled 
them to and fro. Sleep was an impossi¬ 
bility, despite my exhausted condition. 

Then, suddenly, I sat upright in bed, 
my ear-s pricked up, listening, I knew 
not what for. every nerve on edge. 

With that sixth sense that all good 
detectives must possess came the thought 
that in this old house lay the key to the 
two mysterious murders I was seeking 
to solve. Call it intuition, or what you 
M-ill, I was confident that this was the 
reason for my peculiar restlessness. 

Crawling slowly out of the protesting 
bed and making as little noise as I pos¬ 
sibly could, I hurriedly dressed, groping 
in the darkness for my sodden clothes. 
Then I crept to the door in my stock¬ 
inged feet and opened it a crack. 

As I did so I heard a noise. Tt - 
sounded to my strainirtg ears like the 
rattling of chains. 

A door of one of the rooms down the 
hall was ringed with light Halting just 
outside my room, T listened again. The 
place seemed filled vrith a whisper, 
hoarse—almost a low, rumbling bass, 
filled with menace. It was awful—inhu¬ 
man. My flesh rose in goose pimples at 
the sound. 


“Per Gawd’s sake, Hank, chain him 
tight!” I heard the woman say in her 
peculiar, cackling whisper. 

There came to my ears again the rattle 
of chains. And once more that low, bass 
nimbling—menacing, angry— followed 
by what sounded like a blow. 

“I’ll fix ye, damn ye!” I heard the 
old mail mutter. 

1 crept closer aud closer to the door 
frein behind which came tlic v'ague whis- 
. pel’s. For a second there was silence, 
broken only by the man’s asthmatic 
breathing and the slight rattle of the 
chains. 

S UDDENLV I heard an angry roar. 

'Then vnmo a. woman’s piercing 
scream. The sound of blows! Then the 
scream again and a menacing, barking 
growl. 

Leaping to mj' feel aud drawing my 
revolvw, I seized the knob of the door 
and turned it. 

It was locked. Stepping back, I threw 
my entire weight against it. The rusty 
hinges gave way before mj' ondaught 
and I leaped into the room. 

Chained in one corner was a huge 
black man with the head of an ape, his 
face twisted with rage. His tiny eyes 
glowed and burned, his thick lips were 
wi’ithed back from huge, yellow fangs 
which chattered his fury. His hair, 
matted and coarse, hung down over his 
squatty forehead. 

In his arms was the form of the old 
Moman. The old man was beating the 
brute over the head ivith his stick. Just 
as I appeared, the creature hurled the 
old crone frem him and, before the 
man could leap to safety, had seized 
him by the throat. 

TVith a single twist of his brawny 
hands, the brute twisted his victim’s 
neck until I could hear it snap. Then, 
dropping the palpitating body, he leaped 
toward me. his fangs bared, his ven¬ 
omous, menacing eyes advertising his 
hate. 

So terrific was the strength exhibited 
that staple and part of the wall came 
with him. He reached one long arm for 
me as I jumped for the door, firing as I 
fled. 

My bullet had no more effect on the 
raging creature than a pebble thrown 
by a child. I sent a stream of lead at 
it, filling its body with bullets until the 
magazdne of my automatic was emptied. 
But still he came, shrieWng with fury. 

With a flying leap, the brute seized 
me. His long fingers grasped my 
throat! I felt the breath being choked 
out of me— 

Then, suddenly, the terrific hold gave 
way and with a hollow cough he crum¬ 


pled up in a heap at my feet, dead, the 
blood flowing from a half a dozen 
wounds. 

For a second I stood leaning against 
the wall, my breath coming in gasps. 
Then, recovering myself, 1 seized the 
lamp which, through some peculiar cir¬ 
cumstance, had not been overturut^ 
despite the rickety table on wllich it 
stood, aud made a hasty examination. 
The man was dead, his neck broken. 
The little old woman still breathed, 
however. Gathering lier up in my arms, 

T carried her into the room I had oc¬ 
cupied ajid laid her on the bed. 

Running back, 1 secured the lamp, 
and attempted to administer first aid. 
She opened her eyes for an instant, 
recognizing me. Seizing my hand in 
her skinny talons, she drew me close 
to her and poured forth her story. Theu, 
with a deep sigh, of relief, she closed 
her eyes and. a second later, her soul 
had passed into eternity. 

B riefly, she and her husband had 
been circus performers in their 
younger days, be owning the ape-faced 
l>oy act ill a sideshow and she assisting 
him. Growing too old for their profes¬ 
sion, they had retired wfitli their small 
savings, buying the little tumbledown 
house in the midst of the forest in which 
to spend their declining years. 

Hank, her husband, had laid the 
basis of his good fortune on the work 
done by “Jingo,” his black, malformed 
idiot, and bad insisted on bringing the 
creature with him instead of selling it 
with the remainder of the show. For 
years the old couple had led a cloistered 
existence in the midst of the forest, 
happy in their retirement, their only 
contention being the brute-faeed black. 
Mrs. Lang, as she called hereelf, had 
demanded that the thing be sold, while 
Lang, who was evidently a contrary old 
fellow, objected. Of late, liowever, 
close confinement^—^for they feared let¬ 
ting the demented creature out; even 
under guard, because of their neighbors 
—had told on him and he had gradually 
grown ugly and more violent than usual 
until even Lang had difficulty in han¬ 
dling him. 

On the day. of the murder of Miss 
Claire, “Jingo” had broken his bonds 
and escaped among the trees. Hanging 
from a low limb, he had seized the poor 
girl and strangled her to death, after¬ 
ward throwing her body to the ground 
where it was found, and escaping among 
the trees, which accounted for the lack 
of footprints. Lang searched ttie forest 
for the brute, only finding him the fol- 
{Continued on page 82) 
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No. 6. Never Bet the Devil Your Head 

A Tale with a Moral 

By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


"Con tal gue las eoatumbret de autor,” 
saja Don Thomas De Las Torres, in tiie preface 
to his “Amatory Poems,” “scan puras y caatas, 
imporla muy poeo quo no scan igvalmente seP- 
eras aua obras” —meaning, in plain English, 
that, provided the morals of an author are 
pure, personally, it signifies nothing what are 
the morals of his hooka We presume that 
Don Thomas is now in Purgatory for the as¬ 
sertion. It would be a clover thing, too, in 
the way of poetical justice, to keep him there 
until his "Amatory Poems” get out of print, 
or are laid defiuitcly upon the shelf through 
lack of readers. Every fiction sttotUd ham a 
moral; and, what is more to the purpose, the 
critics have discovered that every fiction has. 
Philip Melancthon, some time ago, wrote a 
commentary upon the "Batracliomyomachia” 
and proved that the poet’s object was to excite 
a distaste for sedition. Pierre La Seine, going 
a step fartlier, shows Uiat the intention was 
to recommend to young men temperance in eat¬ 
ing and drinking. .Tush so, too, Jacobus Hugo 
has satisfied himself that, by Eiienis, Homer 
meant to insinuate John Calvin; by Antinousj 
Martin Luther; by tlie Lotopliagi, Protestants 
in general; and, by the Harpies, the Dutch. 
Our more modem ^holiasts are equally acute. 
These fellows demonstrate a hidden mean¬ 
ing in "The Antediluvians,” a parable in 
“Powhatan,” new viewes in' “Cock i^bin" and 
transcendentalism in "Hop O’ My Thumb.” In 
short, it has been shown that no man can 
sit down to write without a very profound 
design. Thus to authors in general much 
trouble is spared. A novelist, for example, 
need have no care of his moral. It is there— 
that is to say it is somewhere—land the moral 
and the critics can take care of themselves. 
When the proper time arrives, all that the 
gmttleroan intended, and all that he did not 
intend, will be brought to light, in the "Dial,” 
or the "Down-Easter,” together with all that 
he ought to have intended, and the rest that 
he clearly meant to intend—so that it will all 
come very straight in the end. 

There is no just ground, therefore, for the 
charge brought against me by certain ignora¬ 
muses—that I have never written a morM tale, 
or, in more precise words, a tale with a moral 
Ttey are not the critics predestined to bring 
me out, and develop my morals—that is the 
secret By and by the “North American Quar¬ 
terly Humdrum” will make them' ashamed of 
thrir stupidity. In' the meantime, by way of 
staying execution—by way of mitigating the 
accusations against me—^I offer the sad his¬ 
tory appended—a history about whose obvious 
moral there can be no question whatever, since 
he who runs may' read it in the large capitals 
which form the title of the tale. I should have 
credit for tWa arrangement~a far wiser one 
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than that of La Fontaine and others, who re¬ 
serve the impressiem to be conveyed until the 
last moment, and thus sneak it in at the fag 
end of their fables. 

Defuncti injuria ne afficiantur was a law of 
the twelve tables, and De morluia nil niai 
bonum is an excellent injunction—even if the 
dead in question be noUiing but dead small 
beer. It is not my design, therefore, to vitu¬ 
perate my deceased friend, Toby Dammit. He 
was a sad dog, it is true, aud a dog’s death it 
was that he died; but he himself was not to 
blame for his vices. They grew out of a per- 
e<mal defect in his mother. She did her best 
in the way of flogging him while an infant— 
for duties to her well-regulated mind were 
always pleasures, and babies, like tough steaks, 
or the modem Creek olive trees, are invariably 
the better for beating—but, poor woman! she 
had the misfortune to be left-handed, and a 
child flogged left-handedly had better be left 
unflogged. The world revolves from right to 
left. It will not do to whip a baby from left 
to right. If each blow in the proper direction 
drives an evil propensity out, it follows that 
every thump in an opposite one knocks its 
quota of wickedness in. I was often present at 
'Toby’s chastisements, and, even by the way in 
which he kicked, I could perceive that he was 
getting worse and worse every day. At last 
I saw, through the tears in my eyes, that there 
was no hope of the villain at all, and one day 
when he had been cuffed until he grew so black 
in the face that one might have mistaken him 
for a little African, and no effect had been 
produced beyond that of making him wriggle 
himself into a fit, I could stand it no longer, 
but went down upon my knees forthwith, and, 
uplifting my voice, made prophecy of his ruin. 

The fact is that his precocity in vice wae 
awful At five months of age he used to get 
into such passions that he was unable to ar¬ 
ticulate. At six months, I caught him gnaw¬ 
ing a pack of cards. At seven months he was 
in the constant habit of catching and kisring 
the female babies. At eight months he per¬ 
emptorily refused to put his signature to the 
Temperance pledge. Thus he went on increas¬ 
ing in iniquity, month after month, until at 
the close of the first year, he not only insisted 
upon wearing mouatackes, but had contracted 
a propensity for cursing and swearing, and for 
backing his assertiems by bets. 

Through (this latter most ungentl«nanly 
practice, the min which I had predicted to 
Toby Dammit overtook him at last. The fash¬ 
ion had "gro'wn with his growth and strength¬ 
ened with his strength,” so that, when he came 
to be a man, he could scarcely utter a sentence 
without interlarding it with a proposition to 
gamble. Not that he actually laid wagers—no. 
I win do my friend the justice-to say that he 


would as soon have laid eggs. With him the 
thing was a mere formula—nothing more. His 
expressions on this,head had no meaning at- 
taclied to them whatever. They were simple 
if not altogether innocent expletivee—imag¬ 
inative phrases wherewitli to round off a sen¬ 
tence. Wien he said “I’U bet you so and 
so,” nobody ever thought of taking him up; 
but still I could not help thinking it my duty 
to put him dou-n. The habit 'H'as an immcsral 
one, and so T told him. It was a vulgar one— 
this I begged him to believe. It was discoun¬ 
tenanced by society—here I said nothing but 
the truth. It was forbidden by act of Con¬ 
gress—here I had not the slightest Intention 
of telling a lie. Ivremonstrated—but to no 
purpose. I demonstrated—in vain. I en¬ 
treated—he smiled. I implored—he laughed. 
I preached—he sneered. I threatened—he 
swore. I kicked him—-he called for the police. 
I pulled his nose—he blew it, and offered to 
bet the Devil his head that I would not ven¬ 
ture to try that expcrimwit again. 

Poverty was another vice which the peculiar 
physical deficiency of Danmiit’s mother had 
eiitwled upon her son. He was detestably poor; 
and this was the reason, no doubt, that his 
expletive expressions about betting seldom took 
a pecuniary turn. I will not be boimd to say 
tliat I ever heard him make use of such a 
figure of speech as "I’ll bet you a dollar.” It 
was usually “I'll bet you what yon please,” 
or “I’U bet you -what you dare,” or “I’ll bet 
you a trifle,” or else, more significantly still, 
“I’ll bet the Devil my head.” 

This latter form seemed to please him best— 
perhaps because it involved the least risk; lor 
Dammit had become excessively parsimonious. 
Had any one taked him up, his head was small, 
and thus his loss would have been small too. 
But these are my own reflections, and I am by 
no means sure that I am right in attributing 
them to him. At all events the phrase in 
question grew daily in favor, notwiOistanding 
the gross impropriety of a man betting his 
brains like banknotes—but this was a point 
which my friend’s perversity of disposition 
would not permit him to comprehend. In the 
end, he abandoned all other forms of wager, 
and gave himself up to “PU bet the Devil my 
head,” with a pertinacity and exclusiveness of 
devotion that displeased not less than it sur¬ 
prised me. I am always displeased by circum¬ 
stances for which I cannot account Mysteries 
force a man to think, and so injure his health. 
The truth is, there ■was something in the air 
with which Mr. Dammit was wont to give ut¬ 
terance to his offensive expreseion—something 
in his manner of enunciarion—which at first 
interested, and afterward made me very un¬ 
easy—something which, for- want of a more 
definite term at present, I .tnust be permitted 
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to call queer; but which Mr. Coleridge would 
hare called mystical, Mr. Kant pantheistical, 
Mr. Carlyle twistical, and bir. Emerson hyper- 
quizzitistical. I began not to like it at all. 
Mr. Bam mil’s soul was .in a perilous state. I 
resolved to bring all my eloquence into play 
to Save it. I vowed to serve him as St. Pat¬ 
rick. in the Irish Chronicle, is said to have 
served the toad, that is to say, “awaken him 
to a sense of his situation.” I addressed my¬ 
self to the task forthwith. Once more I be¬ 
took myself to remonstrance. Again I col¬ 
lected my energies for a final attempt at ex¬ 
postulation. 

When 1 had made an end of my lecture, Mr. 
Dammit indulged himself in some very equivo¬ 
cal behaviour. For some moments he remained 
silent, merely looking me inquisitively in the 
face. But presently he threw his head to one 
side, and elevated his eyebrows to great ex¬ 
tent. Then he spread out the palms of his 
bands and shrugged up his shoulders. Then 
he winked with the right eye. Then he re¬ 
peated the operation with tlie left. Then he 
shut them both up very tight Then he opened 
them both so very wide that I became seriously 
alarmed for the consequences. Then, applying 
his thumb to his nose, he thought proper to 
make an indescribable movement with the rest 
of his fingers. Finally, setting his arms 
a-kimbo, he condescended to reply. 

1 can call to mind only the heads of his 
discourse. He would be obliged to me if I 
would hold my tongue. He wished none oi my 
advice. He despised all my insimiations. He 
was old enough to take care of himself. Did 
I still think him baby Dammit? Did I mean 
to say anything againstthis character? Did I 
intend to insult him? Was I a fool? Was 
my maternal parent aware, in a word, of my 
absence from the domiciliary residwice? He 
would put this latter question to me as to a 
man of veracity, and he would bind himself 
to abide by my reply. Once more he would 
demand explicitly if my mother knew that I 
was out. My confiision, he said, betrayed mes 
and he would be willing to bet the Devil his 
head that she did not. 

Mr. Dammit did not pause for my rejoinder. 
Turning upon his heel, he left my presence 
with undignified precipitation. It was well 
for him that he did so. My feelings had been 
wounded. Even my anger had been aroused. 
For once I would have taken him up upon 
his insulting wager. I wquld have won for 
the .Arch-Enemy Mr. Dammit’a little head— 
for the fact is, my mamma tea* very well aware 
of my merely temporary absence from home. 

But Khoda shefa midfhed —heaven gives re¬ 
lief—as the Musselmen say when yon tread 
upon their toes. It was in pursuance of my 
duty that I bad been insulted, and I bore the 
insult like a man. It now seemed to me, how¬ 
ever, that I had done all that could be required 
of me, in the case of this miserable individual, 
and I resolved to trouble him no longer with 
my counsel, but to leave him to his conscience 
and himself. But although I forbore to in¬ 
trude with my 'advice, ,1 could not bring my¬ 
self to give up his society altogether. I even 
went BO far as to humor some of his less repre- 
hensiBle propensities; and there were times 
when I found myself lauding his wicked jdees, 
as epicures do mustard, with tears in my 
eyes—so profoundly did it grieve me to hear 
his evil talk. 

One fine day, 'having strolled out together 
arm in arm, our route led us in the direction 
of a river. There wa s a bridge and we resolved 
to cross it. It weA. roofed over, by way of 
protectioq from t» wtsither, and the sreh-way, 


having but feiv windows, was thus very un¬ 
comfortably dark. As wo entered the passage, 
the contrast between the external glare, and 
the interior gloom, struck heavily upon my 
spirits. Not so upon those of the unhappy 
Dammit, who offered to bet the Devil bis head 
that I was hipped. He seemed to be in an 
unusual good humor. He was excessively 
lively—so much so tliat I entertained I know 
not what of uneasy suspicion. It is not im¬ 
possible that he was affected ivith the transcen- 
dentals. T am not well enough versed, how¬ 
ever, in the diagnosis of this disease to speak 
with decision upon the point; and unhappily 
there were none of my friends of the “Dial” 
present. 1 suggest the idea, nevertheless, be¬ 
cause of a certain species of austere Merry- 
.Andrewism which seemed to beset my poor 
friend, and caused him to make quite a Tom- 
Fool of himself. Nothing would serve him but 
wriggling and skipping about under and over 
everything that came in his way; now shout¬ 
ing out, and now lisping out, all manner of 
odd little and big words, yet preserving the 
gravest face in the world all the time. I really 
could not make up my mind whether to kick 
or to pity him. At length' having passed near¬ 
ly across the bridge, we approached the ter¬ 
mination of the footway, when our progress 
was impeded by a turnstile of some height. 
Through this I made my way quietly, pushing 
it around as usual. But this turn would not 
serve the turn of Mr. Dammit,' He insisted 
upon leaping the stile, and said he could cut 
a pigeonwing over it in the air. .Now tills, con¬ 
scientiously speaking, I did not think he could 
do. The best pigeon-winger over all kinds of 
style, wa« my friend Mr; Carlyle, and as I 
knew he could not do it, I would rtbt believe 
that it could be done by Toby Dammit. I 
therefore told him, in so many words, that he 
was a braggadocio, and could not do what he 
said. For this, I had reason to be sorry after¬ 
wards —for ho straightway offered to iet the 
Devil his head that he could. 

I was about to reply, notwithstanding my 
previous resolutions, with some remonstrance 
against his impiety, when I heard, close at 
my elbow, a slight cough, which sounded very 
much like the ejacnlation “ofcent/” I started, 
and looked about me in surprise. My glance 
at Icm'gth fell into a nook of the frame-work 
of the bridge, and upon the figure of a little 
lame old gentleman of venerable aspect. Noth¬ 
ing could be more reverend than his whole 
, appearance; for, he not only had on a full 
suit of black, but his shirt was perfectly clean 
and the collar turned very neatly down over 
a white cravat, while his .KaiK was parted in 
front like a girl’s. His hands were clasped 
pensively together over his stomach, and his 
two eyes were carefully rolled up into the top 
of his h^. 

Upon observing him more closely, I perceived 
that he wore a black silk apron over his email- 
clothes; and this was a thing which I thought 
very odd. Before I had time to make any 
remark, however, upon eo singular a circum¬ 
stance, he interrupted me with a second 
"ahem I" 

To this observation I was not immediately 
prepared to reply. The fact Is, remarks of 
this laconic nature are nearly unanswerable. 
I have known a Quarterly Review non-pUtsed 
by the word “Fudgel” I am not ashamed to 
pay, therefore, that I tamed to Mr. Dammit 
for assistance. 

“Dammit,” said I, “what aro you about? 
don’t you hear —the gentleman says ‘ahemt’ ” 
I. looked sternly at my friend while I thus 
addressed him; for to'say the truth, I felt 


particularly puzzled, aud when a miui is par¬ 
ticularly puzzled he must knit his broivs and 
look savage, or else he is pretty sure to look 
like a foul. 

“Dammit,” observed 1—although (his sound¬ 
ed very much like an oath, than wliich nothing 
Mas farther from my thoughU—“Dammit,” 1 
suggested—“the gentleman says 'ahemI’” 

1 do not attempt to defend ray remark on 
the score of profundity; 1 did not think it pro¬ 
found myself; but I have noticed that the effect 
of our speeches is not ahvaya proportionate 
with their importance in our own eyes; and 
if 1 had sliot Mr. D. llirongli aud through with 
a Paixbon bomb, or knocked him in the bead 
with the "Poets and Poetry of America,” he 
eouldr hardly liave been mure discomfited than 
when I addressed him with those simple words 
—^“Dammit, what arc you about?—dim’t you 
hear?—the gentleman says ‘ahem!’” 

“You don’t say so?” gasped he at length, 
after turning more colors than a pirate runa 
uji, one after the other, when chased by a 
man-of-war. “Are you quite sure he said 
thatt Well, at all events I am in lor it now, 
and may as well put a bold face upon the mat¬ 
ter. Here goes, then— ahem!” 

At this the little old gentleman seemed 
pleased—iOod* only knows why. He left his 
station at the no^ of the bridge, limped for- 
ivard witli a gracious aft, took Dammit by the 
hand and shook it cordially, looking all the 
while straight up in his face with an air of 
tlic most unadulterated benignity which it is 
possible for the mind of man to imagine. 

“I am quite sure you will win it. Dammit,” 
said he with the frankest of all smiles, “but we 
are obliged to hav^ a trial you know, for Q>s 
sake of mere form.” 

“Ahem!” replied my friend, taking off bis 
coat with a deep sigh, tying a pockethandker- 
chief around his waist, and producing an un- 
accoimtable alteration in his countensnee by 
twisting up his eyes, and bringing down the 
comers of his mouth—“ahem!” And “ahem,” 
eaid^he again, after a pause; and not another 
word more than “ahem!” did I ever know 
him to say after that. “Aha!” thought I 
without expressing myself aloud—“that is 
quite a remarkable silence on the part of Toby 
Dammit, and is no doubt a consequence of bis 
verbosity upon a previous occasion. One ex¬ 
treme inducee another. I wonder if he his 
forgotten the many unanswerable questions 
which he propounded to me so fluently on the 
day when I gave him my last lecture? At 
all event*/ lie is cured of the transcendentals.” 

“Ahem!” here replied Toby, just as if lie had 
been reading ray thoughts, and lodcing like a 
very old sheep in a reverie. 

The old* gentleman now took him by the 
arm and led him more into the shade of the 
bridge—a few paces back from the turnstile. 
“My good fellow,” said he, “I make it a point 
of conscience to allow you this much run. 
Wait here, till I take my place by the stile, 
so that I may see whether you go over it hand¬ 
somely and transcendmtally, and don’t mnit 
any flourishes of the pigeonwing. A laere 
term, you know. I will say ‘one, two, three, 
and away.’ Mind you start at the word 
‘away.’” Here he took bis position by the 
stile, paused a moment aa in profound re¬ 
flection, then looked up and, I thought, miled 
very slightly, then tightened the strings of his 
apron, then took a long look at Dammit, and 
finally gave the word as agread upon— 

One — hoo-^three—and awayf 

Functually, at the wwd “awa^^” my poor 
friend set off in a strong gallopi The stile 
f Continued on page 82) 
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THE SPIRIT FAKERS OF HERMANNSTADT 


The Spirit Fakers of Hermannstadt 

{Continued from page 6) 


He raised his voice to a shrill, terrified 
Mream, and bis confederates rushed into 
room and were upon me. There 
were four men instead of the two that 
were Expected. I was quickly trussed 
and thrown to one comer of the room, 
where one of the men sat guard over 
me with a drawn revolver, to prevent 
me from undoing my bonds and 
escaping. 

The two servants of the castle had 
come in alarm at hearing the noise of 
the combat. They were quickly over¬ 
come, and tied into chairs. Then the 
accomplices, under the direction of Pop- 
kens, from whose face the grin had 
faded, calmly proceeded to tie the hands 
of the Countess and Rosicka who had 
shrunk, terrified, to the comer of the 
room. 

1 was as much suprised as anyone at* 
the sudden turn events had taken. When 
I had acceded to the request of the 
Countess I had expected merely a stormy 
scene when I denounced the medium 
from Hermannstadt to prevent him from 
wresting the secret that would enable 
him to blackmail the family out of all 
its possesmons. But now I found my¬ 
self the prisoner of five desperate men, 
in a Hungarian castle, and these men 
bore me a deep and serious grudge for 
spoiling their game. If they killed me, 
my friends wOuld never know what had 
happened to me. Certainly Popkens had 
reason to hate me. 

The two witnesses who had come from 
Hermannstadt to witness Rosicka’s doc¬ 
ument had, of course, been summoned 
by Popkens, and not by spirits. He had 
arranged with them before he left lier- 
• mannstadt, and knew the very hour they 
were expected at Castle D—•. His object 
in perpetrating this hoax on Rosicka 
was obvious: he wanted her to believe 
that the spirit message from her mother 
was authentic, and how better could he 
accomplish this than by having the spirit 
of the dead woman announce that the 
witnesses were coming, and then having 
their arrival prove the truth of the mes¬ 
sage T So Popkens cleverly had the ap¬ 
parition say that the witnesses were act¬ 
ually on their way. 

The'two men had brought with them 
two others in the guise of servants, in 
case of emergency. As there was no 
longer any reason for them to retain this 
assumed pomtion, they now appeared in 
their true light as accomplices of Pop¬ 
kens. This I gathered from the conver- 
i»tion, although my knowledge of the 
Magyar tongue was not sufQcient to enr 


able me to understand all that was said. 
It became quickly evident that they were 
intent upon forcing Rosicka to write the 
blackmailing document at once, by any 
means within their power. 

To my intense indignation, Popkens 
stepped toward the girl and slapped her 
face. This was a bad blunder, for it 
set the stubborn ^irit of the girl against 
any compromise with this gang of black¬ 
mailing desperadoes'who had made her 
the-dupe of their pretended mediumistic 
powers. The woman servant screamed 
loudly, and one of the men gagged her 
with the scarf from the back of the 
chair in which she was bound, although 
her screams would prove unavailing in 
any case, since the aged caretaker of 
the castle grounds was the only person 
within the range of her voice, and he 
was deaf. 

I relieved my feelings by. a stream of 
rather vigorous English, telling Pop¬ 
kens what I thought of a man who would 
strike a bound and defenseless woman. 
He grinned maliciously, and, coming 
over to the comer where I lay, he delib¬ 
erately kicked me in the pit of the 
stomach. 

By this time I had freed myself from 
my bonds, and sprang upon Popkens. 
The man with the revolver did not dare 
to fire, for fear of hitting Popkens, hut 
he managed to bring down the butt of 
his revolver with crushing force upon 
my head. I was dazed for a minute, 
and crumpled to the floor. The men 
tightly bound me again, and Popkens 
produced from a black ^ndbag a pair 
of strong handcuffs, which he locked 
around my wrists so tightly that they 
cut into the fiesh. 

“Mr. Handcuff King,” he said tp me 
in English, “we will see what you can 
do with these pretty bracelets on your 
wrists. You have publicly challenged 
anyone in Hungary to shackle you with 
handcuffs that you cannot pick. These, 
my dear sir, are not a special make, but 
I fear you will not get out of them as 
easily as you slipped out of the German 
police handcuffs in the jury room at 
Cologne. Oh yes, I know all about that. 
Your reputation has preceded you into 
Hungary.” 

Then, in Magyar, he ordered one of 
his accomplices to bring a hammer, and 
a nail. "Wlile thfse were being looked 
for, the two servants were removed and 
carried to another, room. Popkens, 
meantime, was carving a lead pencil into 
long strips. When the hammer was 
brought, he smashed the locks of the 


handcuffs by driving the iron nail into 
them, and then, withdrawing the nail, 
he drove the pieces of the lead pencil 
into the lock, plugging it tightly. 

Leaving the Countess and her sistmr 
tied to the table, the five men dragged 
me out into the hallway, where Popkens 
proceeded to rip off my clothes with a 
sharp knife, until I was stark naked. 
He then searched my hair for concealed 
keys and lock-picks. 

“I am merely playing fair with my¬ 
self, Mr. Houdini,” said Popkens, with 
the most malignant grin I have ever be¬ 
held. “I am not giving you a chance 
to open locks w'ith any files or saws or 
picks that you may have concealed in 
your clothes. ^ you will have to excuse 
me if I remove your garments. I am 
going to introduce you to the inside of a 
dungeon', of which even the Countess 
does not know the existence. I have 
gone too far now to stick at putting you 
out of the way. But I am not going to 
murder you, Mr. Houdini. You mil 
simply die of starvation, and if ever 
you are found, it will be years after we 
are gone from here, and only your bones 
will remain to tell the world that this 
was Houdini.” 

I struggled until I was exhausted, 
but my captors tied my ankles together 
with coarse wire, blindfolded me, and 
then carried me through seemingly end¬ 
less passages, down a winding and damp 
stairway, to a musty recess at the bot¬ 
tom of a dungeon. Here I was dropped 
through a hole in the dungeon floor into 
a muddy cavern, and Popkens jumped 
down after me. Around my arms, which 
were already tightly handcuffed behind 
me, he passed a double pair of fetters 
that were riveted to the castle wall be¬ 
hind me. Then the bandage was re¬ 
moved from my eyes. 

I lay naked on the muddy floor of 
the blackest, most evil-smelling cavern 
that it has ever been my lot to see in 
years of traveling in foreign countries. 
It was what is called an “oubliette”— 
a dark hole where prisoners are thrown 
and forgotten by the world until their 
skeletons are found years’later. 

I was not the first occupant of that 
dismal cavern, for Popkens had removed 
from the fetters a partially clothed skel¬ 
eton before he clasped the gyves upon 
my own arms. I looked at this grisly 
ol^ect, lying in the mud beside me, as 
Popkens’ lantern threw its weak rays 
around that terrible place, and I shud¬ 
dered. Bits of moqldy clothing still 
clung to the bones, and the skull, which 
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had fallen off as Popkens' accomplices 
threw tlie skeleton to one side, stared 
at me out of eyeless sockets, as if grim¬ 
acing in unholy glee at finding a com¬ 
panion after all these years. I judged, 
from the appearance of bits of clothing, 
that the skeleton was that of a girl, and 
indeed, some of her long hair was stick¬ 
ing to the wall behind me. I could feel 
it against the back of my neck. 

Popkens kicked me in the ribs, and 
then climbed out of the dismal hole, as¬ 
sisted by one of his accomplices, who let 
a rope down to him, I was left in com¬ 
plete and terrible darkness. 

Not even the Countess knew of the 
existence of the oubliette, Popkens had 
said. It must have been reached, then, 
through a secret passage, possibly 
through a hidden door. How, then, did 
Popkens know the passage that led to 
it, or even know of its existence f I re¬ 
membered that the Countess recognized 
him as someone she had once seen at the 
^tle in years gone by, although she 
could not say when or under what cir¬ 
cumstances. Truly the man had a sin¬ 
ister history. His connection with the 
castle, and possibly with the dissolute 
old count, must have been far closer than 
the Countess suspected. 

I have been in many difficult situa¬ 
tions, but never did my prospects seem 
so dismal as at that moment. I have 
suffered worse physical tortures at 
Blackburn, England, where I was man¬ 
acled and trussed in iron by a strong 
man on the stage of the Palace Theater, 
on October 24, 1902, and suffered bru¬ 
tality until my arms and wrists were 
tom and bleeding from the irons, of 
which the locks had been plugged in vio¬ 
lation of the rules of fair play, even as 
they were plugged by. Popkens in this in¬ 
stance. But in that instance I could have 
released myself from my tortures at any 
minute if I had merely admitted myself 
beaten instead of continuing my strug¬ 
gle with the irons until I finally freed 
myself by my own efforts. But now 
there seemed no way out of my tortures, 
as I lay naked" in the mud* of the oubli¬ 
ette, fettered to the wall, under the bed 
of the Maros River, in a musty cavern 
through the walls of which the niter 
was seeping. 

Release from the fetters of the oubli¬ 
ette was not as difficult as I had feared, 
but my plugged handcuffs held my 
wrists rigidly, and the flesh was swelling 


beneath the crael bite of the steel, mak¬ 
ing it doubly difficult to extricate my¬ 
self. However, having released my arms 
from the wall, I felt more comfortable, 
and was enabled to disentangle my 
ankles from the wire that bound them. 
I could not climb out of the oubliette 
with my hands shackled behind me, but 
I resorted to an old trick—I bent for¬ 
ward and doubled my legs until I was 
able to loop my fettered arms around 
my feet and bring my hands, still 
shackled, in front of me. 

Then fell to me a grisly ta^, which I 
think I would not care to repeat for the 
combined fortunes of Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford. My captors, after all their 
precautions to remove all clothing and 
everything that might-serve to pick a 
lock, had overlooked the human skeleton 
that lay beside me in the oubliette. I 
knelt on the skeleton and splinter^ the 
ribs. Indeed it was with a bone broken 
from the skeleton by my feet that I was 
able to open the gyves that fettered me 
to the wall, and tUs was not so difficult 
as might be supposed, after I had solved 
the problem of how to get hold of the 
bone and manipulate it This required 
a good deal of contortionistic skill, but 
was easy as compared with the task of 
opening the locks of the handcuffs that 
had been pluggeid with wood and mashed 
with a nail. 

In my long and adventurous career I 
have never failed- to open a lock, but this 
was not a legitimate test, any more than 
the test on the stage at Blackburn was 
legitimate. I had succeeded* there, but it 
seemed as if I was facing utter failure 
here. I got the wooden pluggings out of 
one of the cuffs, when the fear seized 
me that the false spiritualists might re¬ 
turn to murder me. Popkens, as I had 
learned from his remark about my es¬ 
cape from handcuffs at Cologne knew 
that I had opened the best locks of the 
German police, and he might conceiv¬ 
ably be struck with the postibility that 
I could escape also from bis manacles, 
plugged though they were. 

I climbed out of the oubliette into 
the dungeon above it, unlocked the mas¬ 
sive door of the dungeon (which was 
easy work as compared to opening some 
of the locks in American jails), and 
stepped out into a damp passageway. 
A ray of light wavered along the pas¬ 
sageway, Md I sprang back into the 
dungeon, just in time to avoid discov¬ 


ery. I nearly fell back into the oubli¬ 
ette in my haste. True enough, they had 
sent a man back to put an end to me. 
He raised his lantern and threw its rays 
through the barred square in the upper 
part of the massive dungeon door. I 
crouched directly beneath the opening, 
and he failed to see me. 

I heard him fumble with the lock, 
and he opened the door hesitatingly; 
surprised to find that the key turned so 
easily. His back was toward me as he 
set down the lantern. In his right hand 
he held a revolver, with which he evi¬ 
dently intended to shoot me. I sprang 
upon his* back, looping my handcuffed 
arms* over his head, and bent his head 
back. Although my wrists were man¬ 
acled, I had the advantage which at¬ 
taches to surprise. I got him under me, 
and pressed my knee into his throat. I 
was choking him into insensibility when 
part of the dungeon floor gave way, pre¬ 
cipitating him head first into the oubli¬ 
ette, out of whicli I had climbed a min¬ 
ute before. The lanteihi crashed into 
the opening and went out, leaving us 
both in darkness. I groped my way out 
into the passage, feeling my way up 
stejx by step, for I feared hidden holes 
and trap-doors that might drop me into 
the Maros River. 

I ascended a long, winding stairway, 
and finally saw a dim light ahead of me, 
and came out into a gloomy corridor in 
the upper part of the castle. True 
enough, the dungeons were reached by 
a hidden panel, which had been left open 
by the man who had just gone down to 
kill me. I closed it, and admired the 
absolute skill with which it was' con¬ 
cealed. But the Countess and her sister 
Rosicka wero in the power of Popkens 
and his unscrupulous companions, who 
were perhaps torturing them into giving 
them the document that the blackmail¬ 
ers wanted, and my own position was 
precarious, so I had little time to ad¬ 
mire the skill of construction of that 
panel. 

I must get away, remove ray manacles, 
get some clothes, and summon help. I 
climbed out of a window in the castle 
tower and began to descend the wall in 
the fading twilight, manacled though I, 
was. Then I remembered that in my 
eagerness to reach safety I had neglected, 
to lock the door into the dungeon above 
the oubliette. This was the mistake that 
nearly cost me my life. 


TAis Remarkable Adventure of Houdini Will Be Concluded 
in the Next Issue of WEIRD 7ALES. 
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THE TOAD 

{Cmtinued from page 53) 
its sightless eyes met mine. The grisly 
jaws sagged open 'as if to speak. 

Then from beneath the skull, jauntily 
stepped the toad. It fixed me with a 
burning look of hatred. Turning to the 
police like a lawyer addressing a juiy, 
and nodding sidewse at me, it made 
many strange sounds—sounds which 
were too well understood. At last the 
toad paused and waited expectantly as 
for a verdict. Comprehension stole over 
the faces of the police, and the toad* 
swelled with satisfaction. Then, with 
one final and- dreadful croak of venge¬ 
ance, the toad sank to my feet, its life 
gone out. 

I turned to the police and noted their 
silent question. 

“Arrest me,” I replied. “Yes, I 
killed my master!” 


CREATURES OF THE NIQHT 

{Continued from page 74) 
cradled as the vast masses of the ocean 
bed imperceptibly rose and fell. 

Once I “came to,” and seeing nothing 
in the darkness, I pressed my fingers 
close to my eyes. They were warm and 
smeUed salty. They were covered with 
sticky blood, whether my own or that of 
another, I could not tell. 

One morning—months later, as I soon 
found out—I awoke to find that the sun 
was streaming in through the half-open 
window and the curtains were making 
fluttering patterns of light on the bed¬ 
spread. . Some people came in, and I 
tried to tell them exactly what I had. 
witnessed and been tlirongh, but they 
only looked pained and disturbed. I was 
surprised to find the weather so very 
warm and at last discovered that the 
suhuner was well advanced into Augpist. 

One day a class-mate, of whom I was 
v^ fond, came to see me and I told 
him what had happened. He listened 
quietly and sympathetically to what I 
said. 

“But, take it from me,” he eommmt- 
ed, ‘‘they will keep you locked up here 
just as long as you think and talk about 
that. You and I know how strange and 
how evil those vile beings are that come 
abroad at intervals in the night. But I 
advise you to do all you can to forget 
them and say nothing more about them to 
anybody;” 

I have kept his advice. Few besides 
yourself have ever heard me speak of it 
But I am just as sure tonight, years 
afterward, as I am of these books and 
bottles, that what I' saw and felt that 
riight really exists. 


MASTERPIECES OF WEIRD 
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(Continued from page 79) 
was not very high, like Mr. Lord’s—nor yet, 
r-ery low, like that of Mr. Lord’s reviewers, 
but upon the whole I made sure that be would 
clear it And then .wliat if .he did not!—ah, 
that was the question—^n-hat if he did not? 
“What right” said I, “had the old gentleman 
to make any other gentleman jwnp? Tlie little 
old dot-and-carry-one! who is hef If he asks 
me to jump, I don’t) do it’ tliat’s flat, and I 
■ don’t care who the devU he is.” The bridge, 
as I say, was arched and covered in, in a very 
ridiculous manner, and there was a most un- 
comfoi-table echo about it at all time*—an echo 
whicli I never before so particularly observed 
as when I uttered the four last words of my 
remark. 

But what I said, or what I thought or what 
I heardj occupied only an instant In less than 
five seconds from his starting, my poor Toby 
had taken the leap. I saw him run nimbly, 
and spring grandly from the flbor of the bridge, 
cutting the most ■awful- flourishes witlk his legs 
as he went up. I saw him high in the air, 
pigeon-winging it to admiration just over the 
top of the stile; and, of course, I thought it 
an unusually singular thing tliat he did not 
continue to go over. But the whole leap was 
the affair of a moment, and, before I had a 
chance to make any profound reflections, down 
came Mr. Dammit on the flat of his back, on 
the same side of the stile from which he bad 
started. In the same instant I sow the old 
gentleman limping off at the top of his speed, 
having caught and wrapped up in his apron 
something that fell heavily into it from the 
darkness of the arch just over the turnstile. 
At all this I was much astonished; but I had 
no leisure to think, for hfr. Dammit laySar- 
ticularly still, and I concluded that his feelings 
had been hurt, and that he stood in need of 
my assistance. 1 hurri^ up to him and found 
that ho had received what might be termed a 
serious injury. The tnith is, he had been 
deprived of his head, which after a close search 
I could not find anywhere—so I determined to 
take him home, and send for the homoepathista 
In the meantime a thougHt struck me. and I 
threrv open an adjacent window of the bridge; 
when the sad truth flashed upon me at once. 
.4.bout five feet just above the top of the turn¬ 
stile, and crossing the arch of the foot-p.ith 
so aa to ctmstitute a brace, there extended a 
flat iron bar, lying with its breadth horizontal¬ 
ly, and forming one of a series that served to 
strengthen the structure throughout its extent. 
With the edge of this brace it appeared evi¬ 
dent that the neck of njy unfortunate friend 
had'come precisely in contact. 

He- did not long survive his terrible loss. 
The hbmceopathists did not give him little 
enough physic, and what little they did give 
him he hesitated to take. So in the end he 
grew worse, and at length died, a lesson to all 
riotous livers. I bedewed'his grave -with my 
tears, worked a bar sinister on his family 
escutcheon, and for the general expenses of 
his funeral, sent in my very moderate bill to 
the tronscendentalists. The scoundrels refused 
to pay it, so I had Mr. Dammit dug up at 
once, and sold him for dog’s meat. 


‘‘Why don’t yon write some problem 
novels!” 

‘‘I can’t think of any novel prob- 
leqis.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE HOUSE IN THE FOREST 

{Continued from page IT) 
lowing day, after it had killed the 
farmer’s wife. 

Fearing the.anger of his outraged 
neighbors, he kept his own counsel, 
chaining the creature up until such a 
time as he could dispose of it. My 
presence in the house led the old people 
to go to its room to make doubly sure 
that it was properly secured. 

- The crazed animal—man, or whatever 
it may be called—had attacked the old 
woman. Lang, rushing to her assistance, 
lost his own life as 1 have described. 

When she had completed her story, 1 
again sought tlie outdoors, preferring 
the storm to another hour under the 
roof of tragedy. Before morning broke 
the storm abated and I finally ran into 
a party of searchers organized by Bray- 
ton who, alarmed by my prolonged 
absence, had started into the forest in 
search of my body, believing that I, too, 
had fallen a victim to the murderer. 


The people didn’t merely look at 
Prof. Branefog—they stared. He knew 
he was absentminded at times, and he 
wondered whether he had i-ubbod his 
face with boot polish instead of cold 
cream after he had shaved, or whether 
he had forgotten to change his dressing 
gown for his frock coat. 

But a kindly policeman put things 
right. 

‘‘Are you aware, sir, that you are 
can-yiug a joint of beef in your arms!” 
he asked. 

‘‘Goodness me!” said the professor. 
‘‘I knew something was wrong. My 
wife told me to put her Sunday hat on 
the bed, to place this joint in the oven, 
and to take the baby and the dog for a 
walk.” 

‘‘You’ve not pat the baby in the oven, 
surely!” said the policeman. 

‘‘I put something in it,” said Brane¬ 
fog: ‘‘but I don’t know whether it was 
the baby or the dog!” 

With bated breath they hurried to the 
professor’s house. Here, on the bed, 
lay the baby and the dog; but it was 
just as bad for Branefog. It was his 
^vife’s Sunday hat that was in the oven! 


The traveler had returned to his na¬ 
tive village after being abroad for 
twenty years. He stopped as he saw 
a little boy with a small baby coming 
down the road. 

‘‘Ah! a new face, I see!” 

‘‘No, it isn’t, sir,” replied the boy, 
looking at the baby. ‘‘It’s just been 
washed, that’s aU!” 






THE EYRIE 


ASK HOUDINI 

H OUDINI, Master of Escape, authorit 7 on the subject of spiritualistic and psychic phenomena and creator of the 
weird and mysterious, will answer through the columns of this magazine any rational question that is deemed 
of general interest to our readers. No attention will be paid to questions regarding the solution of feats gen¬ 
erally performed by Houifini but he will attempt to offer a scientific and logical explanation of any phenomena you 
may have witnessed or encountered in your private life. Questions dealing with spiritualistic phenomena will be care¬ 
fully answered provided they are of general interest. No questions regarding public performances of magic, hypno¬ 
tism, etc., will be answered and no attention will be paid to communications without the name and address of the 
writer. All letters will be treated with strict confidence and will not appear in print with the name of the writer 
unless desired. All correspondence should be typewritten if possible and be addressed to Houdini, care of WEIBD 
TALES, 854 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


HE name, “Houdini," has 
long been synonymous 
throughout the world with 
such words as “uncanny" 
and “supernatural." In¬ 
deed, so widely known is Houdini’s 
name, that it appears in this connection 
in Funk & Wagnalls’ Dictionary. 

Houdini emphatically does not be¬ 
lieve in occult supei’stitions, and he 
probably would deny, just as vigor¬ 
ously, that his miraculous escapes from 
prison cells and handcuffs are aided by 
disembodied “spirits”—as so many be¬ 
lieve they are. And yet there is no 
denying that many of his amazing 
exploits smack of the supernatural. No 
wonder his name is associated with 
things that cannot be explained! 

His strange adventures in the far 
corners of the world are as hair-rais¬ 
ing, as uncanny and as deeply absorb¬ 
ing as the fiction we have published 
in WnRD Tales. Wherefore, mind¬ 
ful of what our readers like, we pro¬ 
posed to Houdini that he select from 
his vast store of experiences a particu¬ 
larly thrilling adventure and tell our 
readers about it. 

He acquiesced—and the first install¬ 
ment of his extraordinary article ap¬ 
pears in this issue of Weird Tales. 
You probably have read it before turn¬ 
ing back here to read The Eyrie; and 
we think you will agree with us that 
it’s one of the most interesting things 
we’ve ever published. 

Unless we're grievously mistaken, you 
will like the second and final install¬ 
ment still better. Terrifying, to say the 
least, were Hcjudini’s adventures in 
that underginund- torture chamber, but 
more terrifying still are the things that 


follow. In Uie April issue of Weird 
Tales the Houdini article will be con¬ 
cluded, and we can promise you that 
you’ll feel well repaid for having read 
the rest of it 

We recommend that you order the 
April issue early. Tell your newsdealer 
to save a copy for you> There is likely 
to be an unprecedented demand for it; 
and you will feel chagrined if the 
salesman says, in response to your be¬ 
lated request, “We’re all out of April 
Weird Tales.” 

We also suggest that you miss none 
of our forthcoming issues. This Hou¬ 
dini article, remember, is only the first 
of a series. More will follow. Watch 
for them. 

And right here, while we’re talking 
about ourselves and boasting of what 
we’re going to do, we may as well 
announce that at last we’re preparing 
to publish “The Upper Berth” by P. 
Marion Crawford. This is the story 
that so many of our readers—scoi^es 
of them—have asked to run in the 
“Masterpieces of Weird Fiction” de¬ 
partment. We encountered some 
trouble in finding the story, but we 
finally discovered it, and now we ai-e 
pegotiating with the publishers for the 
right to reprint it. 

We read the story through again 
and were pleased to find that it had 
lost none of its charm. We followed 
the “creepy” experiences of Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s sailor with the ghastly occupant 
of the upper berth as zestfully as when 
we first read the story, years and years 
ago. 

We expect to public “The Upper 
Berth” in our April issue. 


think we’ve said enough about 
that April issue, and now we 
shall talk of other matters. Suppose 
we discuss the poets! Since we began 
using verse in Weird Tales we have 
been bombarded with all manner of 
poetry, and most of it has been pretty 
bad, bat occasionally something turns 
up in the mail that is really unusual. 
For instance, take this one from James 
P. Morton, Jr., of New York City. Mr. 
Morton accompanied his poem with a 
note, reading thus: 

“Dear Mr. Baird: You are advanc¬ 
ing from better to better, as the cur¬ 
rent WEIBD TALES shows. 1 am 
more than ever glad to do all 1 can to 
promote its circulation. 

“I am glad to note that you will in¬ 
clude poetry in future issues; and you 
begin well in the present one. I endose 
an aspirant for admission. Please don't 
think I flatter you to gain acceptance 
for the offspring of my own brain; for 
1 credit you with the sound and inde¬ 
pendent judgment to disregard per¬ 
sonal considerations in weighing the 
meri^ of contributions offered. If you 
shoot this back to me, it won’t make 
me a whit the less a booster for your 
magazine. If you accept it, I can’t 
think more highly of W. T. than I al¬ 
ready do; and I shall certainly nq!b be 
likely to thi^k less of it on that ac¬ 
count! So take it or decline it; and 
we are friends in just the same degree.' ’ 

Having printed the note, we shall 
now print the poem, though not be¬ 
cause of the flattering things the note 
says of us. This poem strikes a weird 
chord that seems in harmony with our 
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style. It is called “Haunted Houses,” 
and here it is: 

Haunted houses, haunted bouses 1 I caa 
see them in my sleep. 

£hnts of dark, unhallowed orgies make 
my flesh begin to creep. 

Sudden lights at darkened windows, 
knocking on the floors and walls, 
Sounds of wild, .unearthly moaning, 
phantom touches, mystic calls. 
Battling chains and groans of anguish, 
charnel odors, shrieks of fear. 
Bustling gowns and stealthy footfalls, 
candles dimmed and peril near, 
Clashing swords tmd failing corpses, 
steps upon the creaking stair. 

Chairs upset and toppling tables, thrills 
of terror everywhere. 

Bed by ghostly fingers shaken, bed¬ 
clothes plucked by unseen hands. 
Lamplight suddenly extinguished, as 
the unknown Will commands. 

Words of ghastly import whispered, 
noises of no mortal source. 

Frightful knowledge of the presence of 
a dire, resistless force. 

Faces in the darkened comers, forms 
beyond all speech uncouth. 

Eld nnreverend and loathsome, hell- 
marked childhood, sin-stained youth. 
Bullet holes in pallid foreheads, bleed¬ 
ing breasts and throats agape, 

Eyes in dreadful frenzy rolling, lips 
with mow of demon-ape. 

Bony hands that slowly, sternly beckon, 
though no word is said, 

Till we needs must rise and follow, at 
the bidding of the Dead, 

While our ghastly leader ever moves 
with spectral glide before. 

Till we gain the place that covers foul 
or nameless deed of yore; 

Ever striving to our vision some grim 
secret to disclose, 

That the task may be accomplished, 
which shall bring at last repose. 

If we win, a soul is ransomed; if we 
falter, all is lost; 

If we fail to jread the secret, we must 
pay the fearful cost. 

For the wight who rashly enters, looms 
the madhoxise or the tomb; 

Venture not in haunted houses, lest you 
meet a fearful doom. 

While we’re at it, we shall do a thor¬ 
ough job by offering you another. This 
second poem comes from Edna Bell 
Seward of Highland Park, HI. Miss 
Seward submits 


THE MUBDEBER 

Night is the time to drink the wine 
Of sleep—it conscience frees; 

But a guilty soul must quaff the bowl 
That’s full of bitter lees. 

It’s brewed in hell where devils dwell 
—I drink its loathsome rue— 

Then every hour my senses cower 
And writhe the whole night through. 

My murd’rous hands are once more 

spanned 

Around my victim’s throat; 

His cries I hear of mortal fear 
While round me devils gloat; 

Upon my breast with leering jest 
REM0B8E lays heavily- 
And an too late I see the gate 
Of heU awaiting me. 

To Qod I pray to bring the day— 
While Furies ’round me scream— 

Pray for an hour from their power 
in sleep—that has no dream. 

Night is the time to drink the wine 
Of sleep—^it conscience frees; 

But a guilty soul must quaff a bowl 
That’s full of bitter lees. 

'^HAT will be all for the poets 
today. Now for the short prose 
pieces—to wit, those vox pop letters 
so dear to the heart of ye faithful ed. 
Walter P. McCanless of BeidsviUe, N. 
C., has a number of things to say about 
us, not all of them particularly flatter¬ 
ing, and for this reason we offer his 
letter flrst, exactly as he wrote it: 

“Dear Mr. Baird; I realize that this 
letter is going to be longer than a 
strictly business letter should be, for I 
wish to say a number of things. Be¬ 
fore I take up the different points that 
I wish to make, however, I wish to say 
that I continue to read with great 
pleasure and thrills the stories that 
appear from time to time in Weird 
Tales. In fact, I usually read this 
magazine from cover to cover, includ¬ 
ing most of the advertisements. I have 
been particularly interested in the 
Eyrie department, in that it affords a 
sort of key to the likes and dislikes of 
the reading public. I find myself 
agreeing in large measure with the 
majority. 

“Particularly do I agree with those 
who have denominated ‘The Autobi¬ 
ography of a Blue Ghost’ a ‘miserable 
failure,’ from the standpoint of humor, 
and ‘silly.’ If I understand literature, 
the imagination should not go beyond 
the bounds of verisimilitude, or like¬ 
ness to truth. Where truth is an un¬ 
known quantity, as is the case with 
ghosts, the conventional notions should 
not be transcended. In this respect 


the author sinned against the conven¬ 
tions in his very title, for who ever 
heard of a hitte ghost t I happen to 
live in the south where the conventions 
in this particular line have been inbred 
by the old-fashioned colored southern 
‘Mammy’. They all agree that the 
ghosts are white, misty, or wraithlike. 
And this brings me to the first point of 
my letter. 

“If you arc really in earnest about 
tlic publication of ‘The Transparent 
Ghost’, my vote is DON’T. Aside from 
the other qualities which the story, if 
it is in keeping with the letter, must 
have, the title is against it. If a writer 
must not transcend the conventions, 
in his imagination, he must also not be 
guilty of the ‘self-evident’. Most 
ghosts, according to the standardized 
notion, are transparent. The title, 
therefore, falls flat. But this is not the 
only consideration. 

“The other qualities, apparent in the 
letter, would make a farce of your mag¬ 
azine. Writers could never be sure 
whether their contributions were ac¬ 
cepted by you for the artistic merit 
such contributions contained, or for the 
laugh or amusement that you wished 
to afford your readers. Those having 
the desire to develop into good vnriters 
of fiction are usually serious, take their 
work in a serious manner, and hate to 
be laughed at. You would find that the 
‘Unique Magazine’ was deteriorating, 
for lack of material, into a travesty of 
the type of story it started with.- 

“We, of the South, believe in Edgar 
Allan Poe. To have it said of one that 
‘He writes like Poe’ is, to our minds, 
tlie highest compliment that can be paid 
one. (By the way, ‘The Crawling 
Death’ by P. A. Connelly is, in my 
opinion, equal, for thrills, to anything 
Poe ever wrote.) We, therefore, should 
hate to see a publication parody his 
best known style of writing. Poe, how¬ 
ever, attempted humor of a sort (ex¬ 
ample, ‘Why the Frenchman Wears His 
Arm in a Sling’), but with no very 
great degree of success, suice he is best 
knovm for horror and mysteiy stories. 
To see these parodied by a publication 
would result in making such a publica¬ 
tion taboo in the South. We turn to 
joke books that do not hurt our pride 
I have felt honored by your acceptance 
of my mite, and have felt a partner¬ 
ship-interest, consequently, in the suc¬ 
cess of Weird Talrs. I want it to 
succeed, for its success in a large meas¬ 
ure means my success. If you perpe¬ 
trate what you ooutempiate I and others 
like me -will wonder bow much ‘fun’ 
(Cwtinued on jtage 86) 
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Are You Afraid 
To Love? 


Is Sex a Mystery 
To You? 

Has true love come Into your life — or didn’t you 
recognize it when it came? Are you afraid now 
of the baffling, perplexing mysteries of sex re¬ 
lationship ? Are you discontented with the stupid 
lies and furtive a^med answers the world gives 
you in place of the naked, fearless truth you 
desire? Do you want some safe,sane, unashamed 
advice on sex questions? Do you hesitate asking 
your doctor certain questions? Then clip the 
coupon below, send it today without any money 
and in a few days you will receive the moot start¬ 
ling surprise of your life. 



Dm$ a pMim party stop lerth a km or do*s it~io further? It spaettirtf 
dangTota? MUttlhaaunUmitammrKL Set'^Sa/tCounurpataJM. 


Life’s Mysteries Revealed 


Y our questions — all of them, the most intimate — 
ail are answered in simple, straightforward fearless 
language. Here are the real facts about the so-called 
mystery of sex—the thingsyou should know about YOURSELF, 
about YOUR BODY, your DESIRES and YOUR IMPULSES. 

At last a book has been published that digs into sex matters 
without fear or beating around the bush. This startling 512 
page book, “Safe Counsel", written ty ProL B. G. Jefiferis, 
M. D. Ph. D. and Prof. J. L. Nichols, A M. contains just 
the information you want You will be amazed at its frank¬ 
ness. Words are not minced. “Polite” phrases are forgotten 
—the right word is used in the right place. In this remark¬ 
able vdume are answered all the quertions that brides want 
answered on the eve of their weddings—that youths ap¬ 
proaching manhood demand of their elders —that married 
OMple should know. The naked facts are told. Ruthlesslyl 
Daringly! But truthfully I 

**It UMight Have Been Prevented** 


The Truth At Last! 

yil. Disuses and Cuonlers; VTll. Principles of Health and Hygiene; 


Influences, Change of Life.mipotence, Fitting lifodi 
—* to youisw, to your happiness and your bealt 

rful book. 


_'iTviS"*... 

your health to read this 


How pitrfully often do we hear this pathetic phrase. Glorious yv-... 
hves are wrecked Iw ignorance and falsehood. Innocent children suffer 
as a result of prudishness and “aiodesty.” We think we ate an 
listened, civilised people—but we will continue to be in the dark 


In of IS 

Would You Like to Knows 

—The sfoeta of • happy mar- 
riage? 

-The mfatalMS eyery couple 
•benld ayoidr 
—What tms lore realka 


Nobody can escape sex ptoblemt. 1 

f^ these* question. Do not let it.-- ...... „„ 

allow fear and superstition to mar your bappniess. Knowledge will 
free you-give you security, self-confidence and courage to face life 
without the ebadow of fear aiul doubt threatening your peace eA mind. 

Send No Money— 

Simply Mail the Coupon 

Ignorance perverts the mind. Don’t stay ignorant any longer. Send for 
this invaluable book tod^—and aettle your prol^nis now. 

Just dip the coupon. Send it in today. No monn is required. In a 
few days when the postman brings you "Safe Counsel’' (in a plain 
1?“ ““ po^g®- U you are not thoroughly 

satisfied after examination, return the book and we will refund your 
money. Send the coupon immediately. Mail H today to the Franklin 
Aasoaation, 61 East Madison Street. DepL 13-ia Chicago. 



-Adviee to expectaat mathars? 




FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 

81 Btst Madison Street, Dept. 13*93 
Please send me yt 


grgJ'Jk.- 
G(y.- 


.Prieaoulsul4V.S.—tZJScash with order) 

d ilsysa. HifMiWMrt Sspsa 
w, eeflg east with erder 
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^‘Here’s an Extra $50! 


‘I’m making real money nowl Yea, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
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{Continued from page 84) 
you saw and wanted others to see in .our 
contribntiona 

“The other point that I wished to 
make, if I may in view of the aforesaid 
partnership-interest, is this: A serial 
story is, in my opinion, from the stand¬ 
point of artistry, a failure. This is 
especially true of the type of story 
Weird Tales stands for. Poe was the 
first to point out that impressionistic 
' and mystery stories must be short. He 
held that no story that could not be 
read at one sitting could sustain the 
impression it started out to make. The 
interval between the first and second 
sitting is, however short it may be, suflS- 
cient to modify one’s outlook upon life. 
Therefore the reader brings to bear 
upon the reading at the second sitting 
an additional wealth of ideas and ex¬ 
periences that he lacked at the first sit¬ 
ting. The unity of impression is de¬ 
stroyed. A serial is a failure in smother 
re^ct. 

“In this day of news-stands, when 
one does not have to suliscribe to mag¬ 
azines, when one may examine first what 
he is about to buy, the magazine that 
has the ‘continued-in-our-next’ type of 
story is for the most part left upon the 
shelves. Where' one is intrigued into 
buying a two-part story, he finds that 
the second part lacks the thrill of the 
first part; for he naturally expects a 
climax, which does not materialize 
owing to his modified mental content, 
and these two things, anticipation and 
disappojintment, make him feel that the 
publisher has sold him a barrel of apples 
with the big ones at the top. For in¬ 
stance, the thrill in ‘The Damned 
Thing’ was acute in the first part. In 
the second part this thrill not only failed 
to grow, but there was an apparent 
‘marking time’ feeling. In the third 
part there is felt a decline of interest 
even upon the part of the writer, and 
the denouement is not in keeping with 
the incidents of the story. According 
to the writer, ‘The Damned Thing’ had 
color that rendered it invisible. When 
one reflects what color is and is told that 
the monster was invisible in the twi¬ 
light of the street lights, in the dark¬ 
ness of the reporter’s room, and the 
glare of the morning sun, it is asking 
too much of him to expect him to accept 
the solution, unless the writer implied 
that his monster was a sort of chame¬ 
leon with varying shades of invisible 
color. The story is a disappointment in 
that it did not keep the promise of its 
first part- I, therefore, vote for- no 
more serials of impressionistic type. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Adjusted to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
A^usted to Positions 
21 Ruby andi Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Your Choice of Dials 


New Ideas in Th^ Cases 



# nPoWn 


Only One Dt^ar Down, will buy this masterpiece of watch 
manufacture. The balance you are allowed to pay in small, 
easy monthly payments. A Zl-Jewel Watch—is sold to you 
at a price much lower than that of other high-grade watche& 
Besltm, you have the selection of the finest thin modd 
designs and latest styles in watch cases. Write foe FREE Watch 
Bo(^ and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


The ^wrUnpon**Tetiur 

TUt cxqoWn UttU w«ch. A per. 

feet dmcpUce. BetutiM. MIC Solid Oreco Gold CMe* 
lUuctmlooUenaaUcMBurHncton ^tice « 

Scttd for dkli wooderfol Uttfo bneelct wttcK Set 
Bow bee mifol t he dti&CF greea fjold cMe looki on 

Write 

White Ttus Special Offer Lasts 

Oet the Borllncton Watch Book—write today. Find out ri>out this great 
spedal offer whldr is being made for only a Ihnlted tiin& You will Icmw 
a great deal more about watch buying when you tcad this book. You 
wUl be able to "steer clear” of the over-priced watches which are no better. 
Write Watch Book and our special offer 70DAYI 

Buriington Watch Company | 

19lhSt.«iulManh>aBlvd..l>et>Cl3.S3.ailaSO | 
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Jbng^nghtSmeL Vital to 


^^M.Stunz 

Alas! that spring shovld vanish with the rose! 

That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 

—Omar Khayyam. 

A SECRET vital to human happiness has been discovered. 
An ancient problem which, sooner or later, afifects the 
- welfare of virtually every man and woman, has been 
solved. As this problem undoubtedly will come to you event¬ 
ually, if it has not come already, I urge you to read this arti¬ 
cle carefully. It may give you information of a value beyond 
all price. 

This newly-revealed secret is not a new “philosophy” of 
financial success. It is not a political panacea. It has to do 
with something of far greater moment to the individual- 
success and happiness in love and marriage—and there is 
nothihg theoretical, imaginative or fantastic about it, because 
it comes from the coldly exact realms of science and its value 
has been proved. It “works.” And because it does work— 
surely, speedily and most delightfully—it is one of the most 
important discoveries made in many years. Thousands 
already bless it for having rescued them from lives of disap¬ 
pointment and misery. Millions will rejoice because of it in 
years to come. 

The peculiar value of this discovery is that it removes 
physical handicaps which, in the past, have been considered 
inevitable and irremediable. I refer to the loss of j'outhful 
'animation and a waning of the vital forces. These difBculties 
have caused untold unhappiness—failures, shattered romances, 
mysterious divorces. True happiness does not depend on 
wealth, position or fame. Primarily, it is a matter of health. 
Not the inefficient, “half-alive” condition which ordinarily 
passes as “health,” but the abundant, vibrant, magnetic vital¬ 
ity of superb manhood and womanhood. 





Unfortunately, this kind of health is rare. Our civiliza- 
tion, with its wear and tear, rapidly depletes the oi’ganism 
and, in a physical sense, old age comes on when life should be 
at its prime. 

But this is not a tragedy of our era alone. Ages ago a 
Persian poet, in the world’s most melodious epic of pessimism, 
voiced humanity’s immemorial complaint that “spring should 
vanish with the rose” and the song of youth too soon come 
to an end. And for centuries before Omar Khayyam wrote 
his immortal verses, science had searched—and in the cen¬ 
turies that have passed since then has continued to search— 
without halt, for the fabled “fountain of youth,” an infallible 
method of renewing energy lost or depleted by disease, over¬ 
work, worry, excesses or advancing age’ 

Now the long search has been rewarded. A “fountain of 
youth” has been found! Science announces unconditionally 
that youthful vigor can be restored quickly and safely. Lives 
clouded by weakiiesi can be illumined by the sunlight of 
health and joy. Old age, in a sense, can be kept at bay and 
youth made more glorious than ever. And the discovery 
which makes these amazing results possible is something any 
man or woman, young or old, can easily use in the privacy 
of the home, unknown to relative, friend or acquaintance. 

The discovery ^d its origin in famous European labora¬ 
tories. Brought to America, it was developed into a product 
that has given most remarkable results in thousands of cases, 
many of which had defied all other treatments. In scientific 
circles the discovery has been known and used for several 
yeare and has caused unbounded amazement by its quick, 
harmless, gratifying action. Now in convenient tablet form, 
under the name of Korex compound, it is available to the gen¬ 
eral public. 

Any one who finds the youthful stamina ebbing, life losing 
its charm and color or the feebleness of old age coming on too 
soon, can obtain a double-strength treatment of "this com¬ 
pound, sufficient for ordinary cases, under a positive guaran¬ 
tee that it costs nothing if it fails and only ^ if it produces 
prompt and gratifying results. In average cases, the com¬ 
pound often brings about amazing benefits in from tw'enty- 
four to forty-eight hours.. 

Simply write in confidence to the Melton Laboratories, 834 
Massachusetts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and this wonder 
restorative will be mailed to you in a plain wrapper. You 
may enclose $2 or, if you prefer, just send your name without 
money and pay the postman $2 and postage when the parcel - 
is delivered. In either case, if you report after a week that 
the Korex compound has not given satisf^tory i-esults, your 
money will be refunded immediately. The Melton Labora¬ 
tories are nationally known and thoroughly reliable. More¬ 
over, their offer is fully guaranteed, so no dne need hesitate 
to accept it. If you need this remarkable*scjlentific rejuvena- 
tor, writ^ for it today. 
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(Continued from page 86^ 

“I know your patience is wholly ex¬ 
hausted by this time, and I close.” 

'fXT’E subscribe to Mr. McCanless’ 
^ * opening sentence and his view 
of Poe, but we disagree with his opin¬ 
ion of “The Transparent Ghost.” That 
storj' HAD to be printed. It fairly 
howled for printer’s ink, and we 
couldn’t deny its plea. We shall have 
more to say of tliis story" next month. 

Meanwhile, let us consider the follow¬ 
ing from II. P. Lovecraft, who has con¬ 
tributed a good deal to these sprightly 
pages. Mr. Lovecraft writes: 

“My dear Baird: 1 was indeed glad 
to receive yours of the 14th, and to 
learn that your readers are taking 
kindly to my tenebrous efifusioms, as 
represented by ‘D^n’. I hope they’ll 
like its successors as well—for I can 
certainly give them all you think they ’ll 
take! That ‘The Hound’ merits your 
favour is pleasing news to me. I wrote 
it a year ago in New York, when I had 
been exploring an old Dutch cemetery 
in Flatbiish, where tlie ancient grave¬ 
stones are in the Dutch language, 
witli such beginnings as ‘Hier Lydt’ or 
‘Ilier leght begraaven’. My companion 
was Rheinliart Kleiner, (whose verse 
you may have seen in some of the pop¬ 
ular magazines) and when we picked 
some sealing red slate from one of the 
slabs as souvenirs, I wondered what 
thing might come to us some midnight 
to punish us for the wanton desecration. 

“And here is another horror for your 
approval or roiection. This thing— 
whose long title you can shorten to ‘The 
Late Arthur Jermyn’ if the oripnal 
presents typographical problems—was 
written about two years ago. Its origin 
is rather curious—and far removed from 
the atmosphere it suggests. Somebody 
had been harassing me into reading 
some work of the iconoclastic moderns 
—those young chaps who pry behind 
exteriors and unveil nasty hidden mo¬ 
tives and secret stigmata—and I had 
nearly fallen asleep over the tame back¬ 
stairs gossip of Anderson’s ‘Winesbuig, 
Ohio’. The sainted Sherwood, as you 
know, laid bare the dark arcana which 
many whited village lives concealed; 
and it occurred to me that I, in my 
^veirder medium, could probably de¬ 
vise some secret behind, a man’s ances¬ 
try which would make the worst of 
Anderson’s -disclosures sound like the 
annual report of a Sabbath School. 
Hence Arthur Jermyn. Most of those 
who have seen the MS. profess them¬ 
selves properly horrified—all, in fact, 
except one chap who has traveled in 
(Continued on page 90) 
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{Continued from page 89) 
Rhodesia, and declares himself bound 
by ties of the purest and most un¬ 
daunted affection to all the denizens, 
negro and simian alike, of the Dark Con¬ 
tinent. 

“Popular authors do not and appar¬ 
ently cannot appreciate the fact that 
true art is obtainable only by rejecting 
normality and conventionality in toto, 
and approaching a theme purged utterly 
of any usual or preconceived point of 
view. Wild and ‘different’ as th^ may 
consider their quasi-weird products, it 
remains a fact that the bizarrerie is on 
the surface alone; and that basically 
they reiterate the same old conventional 
values and motives and pers^pectives. 
Good and evil, teleological illusion, 
sugary saitiment, anthropocentric psy¬ 
chology—the usual supeiffcial stock in 
trade, and all shot through with the 
eternal and inescapable commonplace. 
Take a werewolf story, for instance— 
who ever wrote one from the point of 
view of the wolf, and empathizing 
strongly with the devil to whom he has 
sold himself? Who ever wrote a story 
from the point of view that man is a 
blemish on the cosmos, which ought to 
be eradicated f As an example—a 
young man I know lately told me that 
he means to write a story about a scien¬ 
tist who wishes to dominate the earth, 
and who to accomplish his ends trains 
and overdevelops germs, (a la Anthony 
Rud’s ‘Ooze’) and lea^ on armies of 
them in the manner of the Egyptian 
plagues. I told him that although this 
theme has promise, it is made utterly 
commonplace by assigning the scientist 
a normal motive. There is nothing 
outre about wanting to conquer the 
earth; Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, and 
Wilhelm II wanted to do that. Instead, 
I told my friend, he should conceive a 
man with a morbid, frantic, shuddering 
hatred of the life-principle itself, who 
wishes to extirpate from the planet 
every trace of biological organism, ani¬ 
mal and vegetable alike, including him¬ 
self, That would be tolerably original. 
But after all, originality lies within the 
author. One can’t write a weird story 
of real power without perfect psycho¬ 
logical detachment from the human 
scene, and a magic prism of imagination 
which suffuses theme and style alike with 
that grotesquerie and disquieting dis¬ 
tortion characteristic of morbid vision. 
Only a cynic can create a horror—for 
behind e-rery masterpiece of the sort 
must reside a driving, daemonic force 
that despises the human race and illu¬ 
sions, and longs to pull them to pieces 
and mock them. This is true in even 
greater degree of pictorial artists— I 
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wish 70 U could get a staff of Clark 
Ashton Smiths to illustrate Weibd 
Tales! The normal artist has con¬ 
ventional conceptions of line and detail, 
light and shade; but the macabre gen¬ 
ius has the magic prism, and sees the 
world in that leeringly twisted, mock¬ 
ingly decorative light which gives rise 
to the achievements of an Aubrey 
Beardsley, Sidney Sime, John Martin, 
Gustave Dore, or—immortal of immor¬ 
tals—Francisco G(?ya y Lucientes. I 
wish you could get some illustrations 
and cover designs from Clark Ashton 
Smith himself—even though he isn’t 
doing so much in that line lately he 
used to do. He lacks technical assur¬ 
ance, but has the lurid vision to an ab¬ 
normal degree. 

‘ ‘ I find Eddy rather a delight—I wish 
I had known him before. Next Sunday 
we are going on a trip which may bring 
you echoes in the form of horror-tales 
from both participants. In the north¬ 
western part of Rhode Island there is 
a remote village called Chepachet, 
reached by a single car line with only a 
few cars a day. Last week Eddy was 
there for the first time, and at the post 
ofiice overheard a conversation between 
two ancimit rustic farmers which in¬ 
spired our coming expedition. They 
were discussing hunting prospects, and 
spoke of the migration of all the rabbits 
and squirrels across the line into Con¬ 
necticut; when one told the other that 
there were plenty left in the Dark 
Stoamp. Then ensued a description to 
which Eddy listened with the utmost 
avidity, and which brou^t out the fact 
that in this, the smallest and most 
densely populated' state of the Union, 
thei’e exists a tract of 160 acres which 
has never been fully penetrated by any 
living man. It lies two miles from Che¬ 
pachet—in a direction tve do not now 
know, but which we will ascertain Sun¬ 
day—and is reputed to be the home of 
very strange animals—strange at least 
to this part of the world, and includ¬ 
ing the dreaded ‘bobcat’, whose half¬ 
human cries in the night are often 
heard by neighboring farmers. The 
reason it has never been fully penetrated 
is that there are many treacherous pot¬ 
holes, and that the archaic trees grow 
so thickly together that passage is well- 
nigh impossible. The undergrowth is 
very thick, and even at midday the dark¬ 
ness is very deep because of the inter¬ 
twined branches overhead. The de¬ 
scription so impressed Eddy that he be¬ 
gan writing a stolry about it—provision¬ 
ally entitled ‘Bl^k Noon’—on the trol¬ 
ley ride home. And now we are both 
to see it . . . vre are both to go into that 
(Contiimted m page 92) 
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when you want to and quit when you want to 
—and earn $200 a week. 

These Are Facts 

Does that sound too good to be 
true? U it does, then let me tell you 
what J. R. Head did in a small town 
in Kansas. Head lives in a town of 
'31 people. He was sick, broke, out 
E a job. He accepted my offer. I 
gave him the same chance I am now 
offering you. At this new work he 
has made as high as $69.50 for one 
day’s woric. 

You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enoimh, then let me 
tell you about B. A. Sweet of Michi¬ 
gan. He was an electrical engineer 
and didn’t know anything about sell¬ 
ing. In his first month’s spare time he 
earned $243. Inside of six months lie 
was making between $600 and $1,200 ; . 

W. J. McCrary is another man 1 want 10 leii 
you about Hia r^Iar job paid him $2.00 a 
day, but this wonderful new work has enabled 
bim to make $9,000 a year. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made 
these men so successful. Do you want it? Do 
you want to earn $40.0ff a day? 
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wind, rain or snow, a coat that everybody 
should have, made of fine materials for men, 
women and children, and sells for less than the 
price of an ordinary coat 
Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through- our own represen¬ 
tatives. Within the next few monflis we will pay 
representatives more than three hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars for sending us ordera 
And now I am offering you the chance to be¬ 
come our representative in your territory and 
get your share of that three hundred thousand 
dollars. All you do is to take ordera We do 


You can see how simple it is. We furnish 
you with a comjdete outfit and tell you how to 
get the business in your territory. We help 
you to get started. If you send us 
only six average orders a day, which 
you can easily get, yon will make $100 
a week. 
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profit of $40.00 in his first day’s wortc 
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W. Krieger W.OO net profit in a half 
hour. It is the same opportunity that 
gave A. B. Spencer $625 cash for one 
month’s spare time. 
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{Coniinued from page 91) 
swamp . . . and perhaps to come out 
of it. Probably the thing’ll turn out to 
be a clump of Ul-nourisbed bushes, a few 
rain-pudges, and a couple of sparrows 
—but until our dirallusion we are at 
liberty to think of the place as the im¬ 
memorial lair of nightmare and un¬ 
known evil ruled by that subterraneous 
horror that sometimes cranes its neck 
out of the deepest potholes ... It.” 

n EVERTING to the matter of “The 
Transparent Ghost,” we have just 
added to our collection of letters, heart¬ 
ily endorsing the story, communications 
from Dr. Henry C. Murphy of Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Claud Amoe of Detroit, Richard 
James Credicott of Freeport, Ill., Rob¬ 
ert C. Old of Corona, L. I., Gordon 
{Continued on page 94) 
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Dewey of Primrose, Nebraska, and a 
dozen or so others from other places. 

We wish we had space for all of them 
here (to say nothing of the eighty-odd 
letters to the Editor that have been 
crowded out of this issue), but the beet 
we can do is to quote a paragraph from 
Mr. Dewey’s letter, which is fair]/ typ¬ 
ical of the rest: 

“By all means publish. ‘^The Trans¬ 
parent Ghost. ’ It must truly be a mar¬ 
vellous tale if it is possible to read it for¬ 
ward or backward, and still fully under¬ 
stand it. That is the outstanding defici¬ 
ency in other stories: that it is impossible 
to read them in more than one way, and 
still fathom their meaning. And reflect 
well upon what it would mean to the 
reading public to lose such a gem of 
literature.” 

At any rate, we’ve done our duty. 
The gem hasn’t been lost. 

THE EDITOR. 


DEAD LETTERS YIELD $30.00. 

The amoimt realized from a sale of 
articles from New York’s dead letter 
ofiSce recently was over $30.00. 


Mr. Wombat insisted on his ■wife’s 
ordering ice cream every day. Some 
days he ate it and some days he didn’t 
touch it. His wife had argued the ques¬ 
tion of having it every day, but he was 
firm. So she asked his chum to put in a 
word. After some hesitation this gentle¬ 
man did so, and thai Mr, Wombat ex¬ 
plained his position. 

“Ice cream,” he stated, “is a dish 
that I like to have on the table. You 
eat it or you don’t eat it In either case 
that ends fhe transaction. They can’t 
warm it over.” 


Night was coming on, the storm was 
increasing and some of the deck fittings 
had already been swept overboard, when 
the captain decided to send up a distress 
signal. 

The rocket was already lit and about 
to ascend when a solemn passenger 
spoke. 

“Captain,” said he, “I’d be the last 
man on earth to cast a damper on any 
man’s high spirits, but it seems to me 
this is no time for letting off fireworks.” 


“What do you think of that tower 
for height!” asked the Londoner. 
“Waal, now,” said Cyrus T. Ruth of 
New York, “do you call that high! 
Say, in our ninety-first stoiy bedrooms 
we always have to close the window? 
at night to keep the clouds from roll- 
ir^ in.” 




fiSMIlUBir 

CURED OR NO PAY 





ART STUDIES 

12 Photorrapbs IKxSK-tl.OO 

40 Photographs 3Kx5%_2.S0 

12 Photographs 8x10-6.00. 

100 Mlnlaturs Samptoi-LOO 

Howard Sales Company 
Dept. 4. 1154 Folsom St. 

■Son Fraaciaco, Cal. 


I Alim FnabaoUctdcKriblsgoarHoae-Treatmaiini 
LAUICO oKd br thoonndi of women. Endo 

•tamp. ICME ULH CO., KPT. It. Eawn IU»., Otam. Cal 


















































ADVERTISEMENT 



Stop Using a Truss 



W Wnfff ckiy !• s^9<y ■ Awsmm 

„„ Madit ind Oimnd Titx. Pncaa <4 ncamr If 
»tsr«L w «ftetTnrda na fiMIxr ui« for tiuuat. ^ 

Plij^ Co., 837 Stout Mr., St. Lool* Mo. 



'dojMH 


1. iihe^Je^ 

-^Studebaker 

htsureA' Waichi 

M ArtBwg^ -Ollof go* 


The handwriting of Horace Greeley, 
the journalist, was so bad that at one 
time there was only one compositor in 
the newspaper ofiSce who- could' set up 
his copy. Tills man seemed to his fel¬ 
lows unduly puffed up by the fact. 

One day while the supercompositor 
was out a bird that iiad flown into the 
office walked into some printing ink and 
then on to a number of loose sheets ly¬ 
ing on the floor. These sheets were 
placed on the absent compositor’s desk 
and when he returned he proceeded to 
set up the supposed “copy.” Presently 
he jibbed at a word and went and asked 
Greeley what it was. 

“Why,” Greeley shouted, “any fool 
could see what it is. It’s unconstitu- 
tionaL” 


Dauber—“Yes, my parents tried hard 
to keep me from being an artist.” 

Critic—“I congratulate them on Hieir 
success.” 



HIGH SCHOOL 
COUBSE IN 
TWO YEABS 


rouui UUMTif^u kck 
HAII»ICapPfp“g^”| 

You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
die leading profes^s, from well- 
paid civil service joba from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em¬ 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train¬ 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it Let die American 
School help you. 

m yoiusnr iOB a 

BMI fUfURE This course, 

which has been prepared some of 
America’s leading professors, will 
broaden your mind, and make you 
keen, alert and capable. It is com¬ 
plete, simplified and up-to-date. It 
covers all subjects given in a resident 
school and meets all requirements of 
a High School training. From the 
first lesson to the last yon are care¬ 
fully examined and coached. 


lUESPAREnNEONLy 

Most people idle away fifty hours a 
week. Probably you da Use only 
one-fifth of your wasted hours for 
study and you can remove your 
present handicap within two years. 
You will enjoy ffie lessons and the 
knowledge you will gain will weO 
repay the time ^lent in study. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW 
for full particulars and Free Bulletia 


AiMrican School 


J. 


and bow you will bdp me win succffs. 

.—..ArchItMt -...Jaimr 

.„3olkliD( Costnetor Shop Fnctkf 


"iBookkMpM „..S«rww (S 

























































Can You Guess 
This Man’s Age? 


See if YotrCan Tell Within 25 Years; 
the Author Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet Until He Re¬ 
vealed His Method of Staying Yoimg 


By WILLIAM R. DURGIN 


X USED to pride myself on 
guessing people’s ages. That 
waa before I met Hobart Brad- 
street, whose ag^ I missed by 
a quarter-century. But before 
I tell you how old he really is, let me say 
this: 

My meeUng-up with Bradstreet I 
count the luririest day of my life. For 
while we often hear our minds and bodies 
are about 50% efficient—and at times 
feel it to be the truth—^he knows vohy. 
Furthermore, he knows how to overcome 
it—in five minutes—and he showed me 

This mw offers no such bromides as 
setting-up exercises, deep-breatliing or 
any of those things you know at the 
outset you’ll never do. He usea a prin¬ 
ciple that is the foundation of all chiro¬ 
practic, napr^athy, mecliano-therapy, 
end even oeteopatliy. Only ho does not 
toucli a hand to you; it isn’t necessary. 

The reader will grant Bradstreet’s 
method of staying young worth knowing 
and using, when told that its originator 
(whose photograph reproduced here waa 
taken a month ago) u sixty-five years 
old! 

And here is the secret: lie keeps hia 
spine a half-inch longer than it ordinar¬ 
ily lootdd measure. 

Any man or woman who. thinks just 
one-half inch elongation of the spinal 
column doesn’t make a difference should 
try it! It is easy enough. I’ll tell you 
how. First, though, you may be curious 
to learn why a full-lenrth spine puts 
one in an entirely new dass physically. 
The spinal column is a series of tiny 
bones, betwemi which are pads or cush¬ 
ions of cartilage. Nothing in the ordi¬ 
nary activities of us humans stretches 
the'spine. So it “settles” day by day, 
until those once soft and resilient pads 
become thin as a safety-raxor blade— 
.and just about as hard. One’s spine (the 
most wonderfully designed shock-ab¬ 
sorber known) is then an unyielding col¬ 
umn that transmits every shock straight 
to the base of the brain. 

Do you wonder folks have backaches 
and headaches? That one’s nerves 
pound toward the end of a hard day? 
Or that a nervous system may perio^- 
cally go to pieces? For every nerve in 
one’s body connects with the spine, which 
is a sort of central switchboard. When 
the “insulation,” or cartilage wears 
down and flattens out, the nerves an 
exposed, or even impinged—and there 
is trouble on the line. 

Now, for proof that subluxation of the 
spine causes most of the ills and ail¬ 
ments which spell “age” in pten or wo¬ 
men. Flex your spine—^'abake it out”— 


and they will dis¬ 
appear, You’ll 
feel the differ- 
ence in ten min¬ 
utes. At least, I 
did. It’s no trick 
to secure. com¬ 
plete spinal tax¬ 
ation as Brad¬ 
street does it. 

But like every¬ 
thing else one 
must know how. 

No amount of 
violent exercise 
will do it; not 
e T 6 n choDpinff 

wood. As for HOBART BRADSTREET. THE MAN WHO DECLINES TO GROW OLD 


walking, or golf¬ 
ing, your spine settles down a bit firmer 
with each step. 

Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 
25-year experience with spinal mechanics 
a simple, Wled-down formula of just 
five movements. Neither takes more 
than one minute, so it means but five 
minutes a day. But those movements! 
I never experienced such compound ex¬ 
hilaration before. I was a good subject 
for the test, for I went into it with a 
dull headache. At the end of the second 
m<wement I thought I could actually 
feel my blood circulating. The third 
movement in this remarkable Spine- 
Motion series brought an amazing feel¬ 
ing of exhilaration. One motion seemed 
to open and shut my backbone like a 
jack-knife. 

L asked about constipation. He gave 
me another motion—a peculiar, writhing 
and twisting movement—aud fifteen min¬ 
utes later came a complete evacuation! 

Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the 
full credit for his conspicuous success to 
these simple secrets of Spine-Motion. 
He has traveled about for years, con¬ 
ditioning those whose means permitted a 
specialist at their beck and call. T met 
him at the Roycroft Inn, at East Aurora. 

, Incidentally, the late Elbert Hubbard 
qnd he were great pals; he was often the 
“Fra’s” guest in times past. But Brad¬ 
street, young as he looks and feels, thinks 
he has chased around the country long 
enough. He has been prevailed upon to 
put his Spine-Mohon method in form 
that makes it now generally available. 
It costs nothing to ti7 jt! 

I know what these remarkable me¬ 
chanics of the spine have done for me. 
I have checked up at least twenty-five 
other cases. With all sihoerity I -gay 
nothing in the whole realm of medicine 
or specialism can quicker re-make, re¬ 
juvenate and restore ona I wish you 
could see Bradstreat himself. He is ar¬ 
rogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem to 
have any nerves. Yet he puffs inces¬ 


santly at a black cigar that would floor 
some men, drinks two cups of coffee at 
every meat, and I doff't believe he aver- 
ages seven hours sleep. It sliows what a 
sound nerve-mechanism will do. He says 
a man’s powers cau and should be un¬ 
abated up to the age of 60, in every sense, 
and I have had some astonishing testi¬ 
mony on that score. 

Without any payment whatever, would 
you like to try this way of “coming 
back?” Or, if young, and apparently 
normal in your action and feelings, do 
you ^ant to ace your energies just about 
doubled? It is easy. No “apparatua” is 
required. Just Bradslreet’s few, simple 
instructions, made doubly clear by hia 
photographic poses of the five positions. 
Results come amazingly quick. In less 
than a week you’ll have new health, new 
appetite, new desire, aud new capacities; 
you’ll feel years lifted off mind and body. 
This miracle-man’s method cau be 
tested without any advance payment. If 
you feel enormously benefited, everything 
is yours to keep by mailing only 13.00! 
Knowing sometliing of the fees tlifs man 
has been accustomed to receiving, I hope 
his naming $3.00 to tl;e general public 
will have full appreciation. 

The $3.00 whidi pays for everything 
is not sent in advance, nor do you make 
any payment or deposit on delivery. The 
trial is absolutely free. Requests will be 
answered in turn. 'Try how it feels to 
have a full-length spine, and you’ll 
henceforth pity mat and women whose 
nerves are in a vise! 


obUgatlon and T will try it live dan. If I 
find SriNZ-HoriON blahly beneficial I ea 
remit Juat 13 In full payment; otberwieelw 
return the material and will pwa you notbln; 











Brings 110-Piece Martha Washington 
Blue and Gold Decorated Dinner Set 


To fully appreciate this extraordinary bar¬ 
gain, you must actually see the dishes on 
your own table. Send only $1 and Hartman, 
the Largest Home Furnishing Concern in I 
the World, will ship this complete 110-piece I 
set of exquisite dinnerware and with it, 
aWlutely FREE, the beautiful 7-Piece gen¬ 
uine “Indian Head” linene set and also 
the six silver-plated knives and six forks 


30 Days’ Free Tnal. Then, if not delighted 
with your choice for any reason, send every¬ 
thing back and Hartman will not only return 
your $1 but also pay transportation charges 
both ways. If you keep them, take nearly 
a year to pay for the Dinner Set—a little 
every month. Nothing to pay either now 
or later for the “Indian Head” Linene Set 
and the Knives and Forks. They are FREE 


(pictured above). Use all these things on 1 —Gifts from Hartman. 

Your Initial in Gold,Surrounded by Gold Wreath, in 2 Places on Every Piece* 


i(Gold Covered 


You’ll be proud to use this beautiful Colonial 
Martha \Vashington Set on every occasion- 
proud of its clear, white, lustrous body and 
unique decoration. Like the costliest china- 
ware, every piece is decorated w'ith a rich 
gold band edge, a mazarine blue follow band 


and 2 pure gold initials in Old English design, 
surrounded by gold wreaths. Handles are 
of solid design, entirely gold covered. Guar¬ 
anteed all firsts; no “second.s.” An amazing 
value which you must not pass up. And if 
you act quickly, you also get- 



FREE 


IMPORTANT! 

Hartman Ruar^teY evvry^pivccin 

■•atconda." Thiaia Batandnr<Jor”opcn" 
imllern. Replacement piccea maj-behad 
of oa for 3 years. Each piece wrapped 
in ciaann nannp Excellent packine to 
. Shiop<’d at once. 


Just Pin Dollar Bill to Coupe 


’IndlanHead” 

Linene finish 
SO-in. Round ““ ““ ““ 

Table Cloth > HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Match—also 6 ~ - - - 


and 6 Napkins to Match—also 6 I Dont 6099 Chicago f'i 
Snvef Plated Knives and 6 Forks. \ Enclo,;dfiod Jl. Send the 
With every Dinner Set we send you Free ■ .. Dinner Sot, 

the Handsome Linene Set and 6 heavy. I 

richly Dattcrnrfknit-eo and forks This cncSeta^iK^iveiaml.;V 

includes a handsome 50-inch round table I lutelyFREE. Itiauwlcr' ol- 

cloth and 6 pretty IT.inch napkins to I amaatiaHed. 1 willaen''<m#3monthly 
match—all of the famous "Inoian Head" ■ “ ’ Vin 

r: finished with attractive scalloped | 

■undmy{land-.aWra',»portali.>nch! 


lar.ss. 


OivrdOO 
jiages 

HARTMAN 


Largest Hon— Furnishing Concern 


-------i r, 

embroidered edtres. Knives and forks of I 
fine.e.xtraheavyiilver.platcinfleurKle-li.'. ■ Ways.' 
pattern. Send at once. Offer is limited. | 

Order by No. 320FMA22. , . 

Bargain Price. $33.85. I R. F. n.. Kox No. 

Pay $1 now. Balance $3 monthly. ' or Stn-.t ami .. 

f.Pieec Linene Set, 6 Knives hrI $ Forks are FREE. I 

FURNITURE & CARPET CO. T ;. i 

■m. . -I a.. tSKta k.^si^a - aae I OCCWPAl iOR 01 H«Ul Of Hi 

Dept.6099{i^»;ji.V}gii5jChicago,lll. ! 

I How loaK have yoo l:ve*l 









































